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IV. 


HE next afternoon the Count de Penneville 
went to the Hotel Gibbon, hoping to see 
his uncle there, but he did not find him. He 
left his card with a few words to express his 
regret at having taken his drive for naught, and 
to tell him that Madame Véretz and daughter 
would be happy to see the Marquis de Miraval 
at breakfast on the following day. The Marquis 
sent him his reply in the evening: he said that he 
was not well, and begged his nephew to excuse 
him to the ladies, whose kind attention touched 
him deeply. Uneasy about his uncle’s health, 
Horace went in the morning, contrary to all his 
habitual custom, to inquire for him. This time 
also the nest was empty, and the Count had both 
the regret at having lost his steps for nothing, 
and the pleasure of concluding that the invalid 
must be well again. 

Urged by Madame Corneuil, he wrote to con- 
vey to him another invitation to breakfast. The 
Marquis replied by special dispatch that he had 
just decided to return to Paris, and was much 
grieved that he had not even time enough to bid 
them good-by. 

This sudden and unexpected departure ex- 
cited the Zenséon Vallaud greatly. They talked 
of it for a full hour by the clock, and they 
talked of it on the days following. Monsieur de 
Penneville was the first to get over his surprise. 
“Come what may,” thought he, “I am firm as a 
rock,” and he would soon have begun to think 
of something else. The mother and daughter 
were less philosophical. Madame Véretz was 
painfully surprised, and keenly disturbed at hav- 
ing been so mistaken, for’ she prided herself upon 
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never having been mistaken, Madame Corneuil 
said to her triumphantly : 

“I congratulate you upon your penetration. 
You said that Monsieur de Miraval was entirely 
gained over to our side, It turns out that all 
his kindness did not even reach the first princi- 
ples of civility. He came as a spy, and he has 
gone back at once to report to Madame de Penne- 
ville. We shall soon hear from him, and the 
news will not be very pleasant. I am quite sure 
that you did not know how to behave with him, 
and said something which compromises us.” 

“Is that the way I am in the habit of doing, 
my dear?” answered Madame Véretz. “I con- 
fess that such conduct surprises me. It is con- 
trary to all my notions of the customs of nations. 
Before going to war, a gentleman should declare 
it. This monster has concealed his game well.” 

“ You have always been blindly confident.” 

“And yet evil tongues persist that I am a 
successful manceuvring mother. Do not over- 
whelm me, my darling; what distresses me is 
that an inheritance of two hundred thousand 
livres’ income does not grow on every bush.” 

“You think of nothing but the inheritance. 
That may well be questioned; but there is some 
dark plot going on, of which we shall soon see 
the results. This old fellow is going to play 
some trick of his own upon us.” 

“Let us wait awhile,” said Madame Véretz ; 
“it needs heavy cannon to take fortresses. Say 
what you like, we may sleep at our ease in our 
beds.” 

Three days after, Madame Véretz, unknown 
to her daughter, went out very early to do her own 
marketing, and, on her return, entered stealthily 
into the apartment of the Count de Penneville, 
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opened the door of his study, and with hand 
upon the latch said to him: 

“Do you want to know something, my pretty 
bluebird? Monsieur de Miraval has not left 
Lausanne. I just met him crossing the Place 
Saint-Frangois.” 

“That is impossible!” answered he, drop- 
ping his pen. 

“ Perhaps it is impossible, but it is more true 
than impossible,” said she, rushing off. 

Horace went forthwith to the Hétel Gibbon, 
and was no more successful than before. He 
returned in the evening, and his perseverance 
was at last rewarded. He was overjoyed to see 
Monsieur de Miraval assisting his digestion by 
smoking a cigar on the terrace of the hotel. 

“ Well, uncle,” said he, “I thought you had 
gone?” 

“ The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,” 
answered the Marquis. “ Lausanne is such a 
delightful town that I had not the courage to 
tear myself away.” 

“ Condescend to explain.” 

“Come up into my room,” interrupted he; 
“we can talk better there.” 

As soon as they entered it, the Marquis threw 
himself into a chair, murmuring, “ Oh, how tired 
I am!” then he offered an easy-chair to his 
nephew, who said to him: 

“Once for all, let us understand each other. 
Friend or enemy ?” 

“Let us make a distinction. Friend of the 
dear fellow before me, but a determined enemy, 
a sworn enemy, and a mortal enemy to his mar- 

“So Madame Corneuil was not so fortunate 
as to please you?” resumed Horace, in a tone 
of bitter irony. 

“ Quite the contrary,” said the Marquis, sud- 
denly becoming excited. “ You did not say enough 
that was good about that woman. There is only 
one word suitable—she is adorable.” 

“ But uncle, if that is so—” 

“ Adorable, I say it again; but not at all 
suited to you. And, to begin with, you think 
you love her—you do not love her.” 

“ Be kind enough to prove that.” 

“No, you do not love her. You see her 
through the medium of your mutual remem- 
brances of travel, through the medium of the 
delight you took in explaining the tomb of Ti to 
her. You see her through Egypt and the Pha- 
raohs. From the summits of the pyramids, forty 
centuries have looked down upon your betrothal, 
and that is why your love is so dear to you. It 
is a pure mirage of the desert! Leave out Egypt, 
leave out Ti, breathe on the rest, and nothing 
remains.” 

“ If that is your only objection—” 


“TI have another onestill. You are not of the 
same age.” 

“She is seventeen months, two weeks, and 
three days older than I. Is that worth talking 
about ?” 

“I hope your figures are right. I know your 
strict exactness in all kinds of calculation. But 
this woman is very mature in character, and you 
will be a child all your life. It might be said of 
you as of the Bishop of Avranches, ‘When will 
his reverence get through his studies?’ If you 
were in business, diplomacy, or politics, I should 
say, ‘ Marry that phoenix; your future will be se- 
cure.’ But it would be ridiculous for a perpetual 
scholar to marry Madame Corneuil. You flatter 
yourself that you are inspiring her with your own 
tastes and your enthusiasms, which only fill her 
with indulgent compassion. You bore her with 
your talk about Manetho; but, as she has many 
talents, one of them is that of sleeping without 
showing it.” 

“ Have you finished, dear uncle?” 

“ My sweet friend, I will spare you the rest.” 

“ Do you think that I would take the trouble 
to reply?” 

“I will dispense with that; I am fully con- 
vinced.” 

“ Have you written to my mother?” 

“Not yet; I do not know what to write. I 
am greatly embarrassed.” 

“If you remember, you gave me your word 
of honor as an uncle and a gentleman that you 
would do nothing without my knowledge.” 

“Upon my word of honor, both as uncle and 
as a gentleman, you may see my letters. Come 
again in two days, at this same hour, because I 
do not come in until dinner-time. I will show 
you my scrawls.” 

“ Now we understand each other,” answered 
Horace; “it is war, but an honorable war.” 

And he took leave of his uncle without shak- 
ing hands, so deeply did he take to heart the im- 
pertinent insinuations of Monsieur de Miraval ; 
but on his way back he soon began to find them 
rather more amusing than impertinent. He end- 
ed by rehearsing them to himself laughingly, and 
he also laughingly repeated them to Madame 
Corneuil, to whom he gave a minutely faithful 
and exact account of his visit at the Hétel Gib- 
bon. His sincerity was rewarded by a most en- 
chanting smile and many evidences of lovely and 
delightful tenderness. As in the arbor, a radiant 
brow was bent forward as if to meet his lips. 
It is not true that there is no kiss like the first. 
The second filled Horace with such sweet intoxi- 
cation that he could not work the rest of the day 
without abstraction. He was busy in remem- 
bering it. 


His surprises were not over. Upon going 
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the next day but one to the rendezvous appointed 
by his uncle, he learned that Monsieur de Mira- 
val had left the evening before, and this time for 

. No one could tell where he had gone. 
He had paid his bill, and left the hotel without 
further explanation. Did the Marquis suspect 
that his inconsistent and whimsical behavior was 
troubling greatly the heart of an adorable wo- 
man, and even disturbing her nightly repose? 
Madame Corneuil was again overcome by these 
perplexities, which told upon her disposition. 
Madame Véretz had hard work to defend her- 
self, although, to tell the truth, she was not in 
the least to blame. 

“Bah!” said Horace to them. “We distress 
ourselves altogether too much about all this. 
What is the use of tormenting ourselves and 
bothering our heads about it? Let us not sus- 
pect dark mysteries where there are none at all. 
I had not seen my uncle before for two years. 
Perhaps, fresh as he seems, the approach of age 
may make itself felt; perhaps he may not have 
all his wits. He used always to know exactly 
what he wanted, now he knows that no longer. 
I am distressed about it, for I love him dearly ; 
and, if he is losing his mind, I freely forgive him 
all the outrageous things he said to me.” 

He did not know what to think when, at the 
end of a week, one morning when it was pouring 
hard, he saw Monsieur de Miraval enter his 
study, looking sober and melancholy, with cloud- 
ed brow and lusterless eye. 

“Where did you come from, uncle?” ex- 
claimed he. 

“ Where should I come from if not from my 
hotel,” answered the Marquis. 

“ But you left it a week ago.” 

*“T mean the Hétel Beau-Rivage, at the bor- 
ders of the lake at Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, 
where I settled myself, after I became dissatisfied 
with the Hétel Gibbon.” 

“I know very well,” said Horace, “that the 
Hétel Beau-Rivage is at Ouchy, neither am I ig- 
norant of the fact that Ouchy is the port of Lau- 
sanne. But I do not know why you changed 
your quarters without letting me know.” 

“Excuse me, boy—I am so busy.” 

“ At what?” 

“That is my secret.” 

“1 am sorry for it, uncle, but your secret does 
not make you happy. Where is all your brilliant 
gayety? You seem as sober to me to-day as 
a prison-lock, Can you be tormented by re- 
morse?” 

“Where do you get the idea that I have re- 
morse? This cursed rain troubles me. Look at 
that lake; it is rough and ugly. Does it always 
rain hereabouts? Have you a barometer?” 

“Here is one at your service. Pray, do you 


confide your secrets to my mother? Have you 
in your pocket the scrawl of a letter which you 
were to show me?” 

The Marquis answered neither yes nor no, 
He walked up and down the room, cursing the 
rain which prevented everything, and every now 
and then he returned to the barometer, which he 
tapped obstinately in hope that it might indicate 
fair weather. Then in the midst of a lamenta- 
tion he took his hat and rushed out as brusquely 
as he had entered, in spite of his nephew's efforts 
to keep him to breakfast. 

The next day, being Sunday, it did not rain, 
thanks to Heaven, but it made up for it by blow- 
ing very hard. The lake, lashed by the breeze, 
was no longer itself; it had the appearance of 
an angry ocean. The Marquis returned at the 
same hour, looking as cross and as disturbed as 
on the previous day, swearing against the wind 
as energetically as he had protested against the 
rain. He could talk of nothing else, and again 
tapped the barometer, but this time he wished to 
make it fall. 

“The stupid thing has gone up too high!” 
growled he. 

“It probably did not understand exactly what 
you wanted it to do,” said Horace. 

“Iam in no mood for joking,” answered he, 
“and am going out.” 

In vain Horace tried to keep him ; he reached 
the door and stairway, whither his nephew fol- 
lowed him, and then, taking his arm, said that 
he was determined to accompany him back to 
his hotel. He hoped that on his way thither he 
might make him talk of something besides the 
wind. They had not gone fifty steps when they 
saw a Carriage coming at full speed, as if to get 
out of the storm, and in it were Madame Véretz 
and her daughter. The ladies were returning 
from mass at Lausanne, where it has been cele- 
brated ever since there has been a Catholic church 
on the Riponne. 

Just as they were about to cross, Madame 
Véretz, who was always on the lookout, gave an 
order to the coachman, and the carriage stopped 
short. Horace took care not to let go his uncle’s 
arm, and obliged him to halt. Evidently the 
charm at once began to act again, for as he drew 
near the open door of the carriage, and the Mar- 
quis encountered the glances of Madame Cor- 
neuil, his countenance fell. He bowed awk- 
wardly, muttered a few words utterly devoid 
of sense or any pretensions thereto, then, free- 
ing himself from his nephew's grasp, he made 
another bow, and, turning his back upon them, 
disappeared. 

“He grows more and more inexplicable,” 
said Madame Véretz. “I begin to think his con- 
science troubles him.” 
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“ He is a conspirator with occasional twinges,” 
said Madame Corneuil. 

“ He confessed to me yesterday that he had a 
secret,” said Horace. 

“TI can guess it,” resumed Madame Véretz. 

“ And to free my heart,” answered Horace, 
“I am going to write to my mother this very 
evening.” 

As often happens, the wind suddenly fell dur- 
ing the night. In consequence, the Marquis was 
not to be seen the next day. Madame Véretz 
strove to find out about him. Perhaps she had 
spies in her employ, and sent them around the 
country. A few hours later she had the satis- 
faction of telling her daughter and Monsieur de 
Penneville that, every morning, except when it was 
rainy or windy, the Marquis de Miraval took the 
boat which crossed the lake from Ouchy to Evian, 
and passed the entire day in Savoy, returning at 
the very last moment to dine at the hotel. Now 
what was his business in Savoy? They were 
lost in conjectures. The thing most probable 


upon which they settled down was that Madame 
de Penneville had left Vichy for Evian, and that 
her agent and emissary joined her every day to 
confer with her, and that the bomb would ex- 
plode before long. Madame Véretz seriously ex- 
pressed a wish, although under the form of a 
joke, that the Marquis should be tracked, and 


that Monsieur de Penneville should go to Evian 
the next day to find out what was going on. 
Her daughter and Horace disliked the idea, and 
declined the proposition, one from honor, the 
other from prudence. Madame Corneuil, who 
had been timid ever since that night when she 
had been so disturbed by bad dreams, said to 
herself, “ Out of sight out of mind.” Not that 
she minded so much that for an entire day the 
lake would separate her and her beloved, but she 
was afraid lest, in the chances of this expedition, 
he might fall into the hands of the Philistines, 
who would get him away from her. 

Their anxiety was soon over. Horace had 
written to his mother, and received from her the 
following reply : 


“MY DEAR CHILD: Monsieur de Miraval 
agreed to let you know my inmost thought on 
the subject of the marriage which you are con- 
templating. Why do you speak of plotting? 
Your uncle wrote me, and, to prove to you how 
sincerely I am acting in this matter which trou- 
bles me so much, I take it upon myself to send 
you his letter, begging you to say nothing to 
him about it, for he would not easily forgive my 
indiscretion. You will see by this letter how lit- 
tle he is prejudiced against the woman whom 
you love, and consequently the objections which 
he makes to your scheme deserve to be taken 


into serious consideration by you. Your mother, 
who desires your happiness.” 


The letter of the Marquis ran thus: 


“ MY DEAR MATHILDE: I have delayed tak- 
ing pen in hand, and trust you will forgive me. 
The case is altogether different from what I ex- 
pected, and demands further reflection. I have 
very little hope of separating Horace from her 
whom I call his ‘asp of the Nile.’ I promised 
you that I would bring all my diplomatic talent 
to bear on this occasion. I was wrong to be so 
sure of my weapons; what can diplomacy effect 
where such a woman is concerned? You know 
that I came here armed with prejudices to the 
teeth; you know, also, that I am somewhat a 
judge of both men and women, and that I do 
not lack quickness of perception. I have seen 
and I have been conquered ; I could not help 
saying so to Madame Corneuil herself. I will 
not mention to you her marvelous beauty, the 
grace of her wit, her literary talent, which is of 
the very first order, or the nobility of her senti- 
ments. One word will suffice. You know how 
great was my horror of this marriage; I entered 
upon a campaign of which I have a very disa- 
greeable remembrance. For the first time— 
you will believe you are dreaming, my dear, and 
yet it is only too true—yes, if it were not for 
Horace, if Madame Corneuil’s heart were free, 
if my sixty-five years did not terrify her, yes, 
I would without hesitation dare to venture all, 
and I believe I could thus make sure of my 
happiness for the few years I have yet to live. 
You will laugh at me, and rightly. Fortunately, 
Horace exists ; and, besides, be assured, I should 
stand no chance of being accepted. There, let 
us leave my little Utopia and speak of Horace. 
If things are so, you will say, let him marry her! 
No, my dear Mathilde, I do not think it would be 
a happy marriage. There is a decided want of 
sympathy in the disposition, taste, and character 
of these two beings ; it is impossible for me to ad- 
mit that they are made for one another. I have 
spoken my mind freely to Horace, but there is no 
reasoning with a lover. You might as well play 
the flute to a fish. I have tried both lovers and 
fish unsuccessfully, and they are the hardest crea- 
tures on earth to persuade. Nevertheless, I will 
make one more attempt, and renew the attack 
at the favorable moment, and you shall hear 
from me before long. But I must say, without 
reproaching you, however, that I regret bitterly 
ever coming to Lausanne; you little suspect the 
poor service you rendered me in sending me 
hither, or the stormy days and troubled nights 
which are spent here by your old uncle, who 
embraces you.” 
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Five minutes after reading this letter—that is 
to say, at ten o'clock in the morning—Horace, 
transgressing all the rules of the country, ran to 
the chalet, where Madame Véretz received him. 
He was beside himself, and the first thing which 
he did was to burst out laughing. 

“Hush!” said she quickly, grasping him by 
the arm. “Do you forget that it is against the 
rule to laugh here in the morning ?” 

Horace threw a passionate kiss in the direc- 
tion of the sanctuary and said to Madame Véretz : 

“ Dear madame, come then as soon as you 
can to the garden, for absolutely I must laugh.” 
As soon as they were in the arbor—*“ Oh,” re- 
sumed he, “‘ something altogether too funny has 
happened !” 

“What hashappened? What is it all about ?” 

“My poor, poor uncle!” and he burst out 
laughing again. 

“ Explain yourself, for pity’s sake!” said Ma- 
dame Véretz. 

“Fancy! He is desperately in love with 
Hortense himself.” 

Madame Véretz started. 

“You are telling me a most remarkable 
story.” 

“Only listen to me, please.” Thereupon he 
read both letters aloud, interrupting his reading 
at intervals to indulge freely in his gayety. 


The first thing Madame Véretz did was to 
laugh also, the second to listen with religious at- 
tention, the third to take the letters, which Horace 
had just read, out of his hands, and to authenti- 


cate the most interesting passages. It is well 
to believe only one’s own eyes. 

“Oh, my poor uncle!” exclaimed he. “This 
was your famous secret ! He must have rewritten 
that letter ten times before sending it off; he 
was afraid my mother would laugh at him. Just 
notice the pains he has taken to make it all a 
joke, and yet how, in spite of himself, he betrays 
the seriousness of his passion. Yes, ‘his days 
are stormy and his nights disturbed.’ I can well 
conceive it. I beg you to see how everything is 
explained—his incoherent conduct, his blushes, 
his perplexity, his singular attacks of. rudeness, 
and all his impolite behavior toward you, when 
he is so polite and such a slave to conventional- 
ity! He has determined not to put foot in your 
house again, as the butterfly resolves not to fly 
again into the flame of the candle. Every morn- 
ing he thinks, ‘I must leave Lausanne, I will go 
away,’ but has not the courage to go. And, 
since he can not keep still, he airs his love-trou- 
bles on the lake. We wondered what he could 
be doing in Savoy. He goes to Meillerie to look 
at the rock of Saint-Preux, and rehearse his sor- 
rows in its great shadow. Then he says to him- 
self again, ‘I must go,’ and yet he does not go, 


but every day begins to make his wide and mo- 
notonous circuit round the chalet, where his heart 
stays fixed.” 

“Yes,” said Madame Véretz ; “that is it. 
We must believe that the planets love the sun, 
and yet fear it. That is the reason why they 
move round it in circles.” 

“ But, to speak the truth,” answered he, re- 
suming his serious manner, “that is not just the 
way astronomers explain the thing.” 

“ Heaven help them !” said Madame Véretz. 

At these words she slipped into her pocket 
the Marquis’s letter, which Horace never thought 
of asking for again. 

“ Really,” answered he, “I love and respect 
my uncle, and it goes against my conscience to 
laugh at him. But I can not pity him. He 
undertook a very ugly mission ; and pray observe 
that even now he flatters himself that he may 
gain the case, and he still cherishes, I know not 
how, a faint hope. Heavens! how I long to tell 
this story to Hortense !” 

“If you think anything of my judgment, my 
dear Count, you will not tell her a word of it, not 
a single word,” answered Madame Véretz se- 
riously. “Let us laugh over it between ourselves 
like two schoolfellows, but you know Hortense 
does not like to laugh. She is so sensitive, that 
that which amuses us might wound or grieve 
her.” 

“Heaven keep me from that! Still, I am 
sorry that you forbid it, it is such a good story!” 
Thereupon he left her, but, on returning to his 
own room, said to himself, “ No matter, sooner 
or later, when the right moment comes, I shall 
speak about it to Hortense.” 


Vv. 


IT was near ten o’clock in the evening. The 
mother and daughter were alone in their salon. 
Madame Véretz was seated at her embroidery- 
frame, Madame Corneuil was leaning back dream- 
ily on a lounge; as she was not meditating, it 
was allowable to talk. 

“Then to-morrow is the great day,” said her 
mother to her, lifting her head from her work. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Monsieur de Penneville is to bring forth his 
great work. He has told me that his manuscript 
is seventy-three leaves long, neither more nor 
less ; you know how important those leaves are. 
We shall not get off with less than two whole 
hours of it by the clock, That fellow’s voice is 
so distinct and penetrating that we can hear 
without listening. It fills our ears whether we 
wish it or not. You are fortunate, my dear: 
Monsieur de Miraval told the truth when he said 
that you have the faculty of sleeping without 
showing it.” 
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“That is rather a questionable joke,” an- 
swered Madame Corneuil haughtily. 

“It is no crime in my eyes; we must protect 
ourselves against Apepi as well as we can. 
Every one has his own way of getting out of the 
rain. Heavens! the dear fellow may have his 
peculiarities, but that does not prevent him from 
having a kind heart, and all that; neither does 
it prevent him from being adored.” 

“ Ah, yes, I adore him,” answered Madame 
Corneuil sharply, “ or rather, Monsieur de Penne- 
ville is inexpressibly dear to me, and I beg you 
never to doubt that.” 

Madame Véretz began to embroider again, and 
after a short silence said: “Good heavens! what 
a pity!” 

“ What is the matter now?” 

“What a pity it is that the uncle is not the 
nephew, or-the nephew the uncle!” 

“What uncle are you talking about ?” 

“The Marquis de Miraval.” 

“ That conspirator! That dreadful old man!” 

“You never gave him a fair look—he is not 
dreadful at all. His expression is charming, his 
voice is fresh, his hand dimpled and well kept, 
just the hand of a diplomate or prelate. Do you 
dislike him so much?” 

“ Unspeakably.” 

“ You are unjust, very unjust; he has a great 
many different kinds of merit. In the first place, 
he isa marquis; the other is only a count, and 
the streets are full of counts. Then, too, his in- 
come is not sixty thousand livres; he has more 
than three times as much.” 

“Two hundred thousand,” said Madame Cor- 
neuil. “ Why do you stop there?” 

“Still another advantage; if he chooses to 
marry again, he is not obliged to endeavor to 
reconcile his mother to the marriage. We may 
try in vain. Madame de Penneville will never 
like us. You see that she will break with her 
son, and that will be a bad thing for you. The 
world, in such cases, always sides with the moth- 
er; and then, Monsieur de Miraval is no anti- 
quary, but a man of the world, and, what is more, 
a very ambitious one. He has determined to 
enter political life again ; before many months he 
will be either deputy or senator, as he chooses.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“ He himself, and he added that his only grief 
was that he was unmarried, for he needed a 
‘salon,’ and there could be no salon without a 
wife. The other only cares for grottoes, and 
only sighs for his dear Memphis, whither he will 
take you at once.” 

“You know well,” answered she quickly, 
“that Horace will do exactly as I wish.” 

“Do not trust to that. Monsieur de Miraval 
says he is gentle but determined. Good heavens! 


what can we find to do in Egypt, we who look 
upon our lives as a vocation, as an apostleship ? 
The bottom of an hypogeum is a fine place to 
follow a vocation in!” 

“ What has gone wrong with you to-night ?” 
said Madame Corneuil, shaking her beautiful 
head like a bored Muse, and pouting her Juno 
lips like a Juno who has not yet met her Jupi- 
ter. 

Madame Véretz drew her needle in and out, 
and hummed a tune to herself. Madame Cor- 
neuil renewed the conversation. 

“TI do not know what has gotten hold of 
you. You seem to have set to work to disgust 
me with my happiness. Who was it who wished 
for this marriage, or at least advised it?” 

“Love takes the place of all else, my daugh- 

So regret nothing, since you love him.” 
“Heavens! you know very well that I have 
never met the man of my dreams. But I love 
Horace; I mean by that that I have liked him 
and still like him. But you have not told me 
why to-night—” 

“Good !” thought Madame Véretz, “ we have 
got over adoration,” and she resumed aloud : “ My 
beautiful one, Monsieur de Penneville is a splen- 
did Jartz, I do not contradict that, and I recom- 
mended him because I had nothing better to 
offer.” 

“ While to-night—?” 

“ Ah, to-night I know of another one.” 

Madame Véretz rose from her chair, and, after 
rummaging in her pocket, drew near her daugh- 
ter, and said to her: 

“Read these two letters; I do not give them 
to you, I only lend them, for Monsieur de Penne- 
ville noticed that I kept them, and I must send 
them back to him to-morrow morning.” 

Madame Corneuil cast her eyes disdainfully 
over the first of the two letters; but, when she 
began the second, she changed her position, 
roused herself from her languor, her pale cheek 
was suffused with color, and something could be 
read in her eyes which her long eyelashes did 
not strive to conceal. 

And yet, when she had finished reading, she 
rose, took an envelope from a drawer, inclosed 
both letters in it, begged her mother to direct it, 
rang for Jacquot, and said to him: 

“Take this packet to the Count de Penne- 
ville immediately!” after which she sank back 
on the lounge again. 

“Did those scraps of paper burn your fin- 
gers ?” said Madame Véretz with a smile. 

“You should have spared me the trouble of 
reading such rubbish,” answered she. 

“Rubbish, my dear? What would the Mar- 
quis say if he heard that? The poor man is 
dreadfully excited! It is his own fault: why did 


ter. 
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he come near a beautiful pair of eyes which are 
accustomed to work such miracles?” 

“ Not another word,” rejoined the daughter. 
“ You know I can not endure that sort of jest- 
ing. 
Véretz returned to her embroidery. 
Madame Corneuil rose, and walked up and down 
the room restlessly and excitedly. Then she 
seated herself at the piano, and sighed forth in 
an agitated, passionate voice that song of Mi- 
gnon’s which Horace liked so well. She stopped 
in the middle of the last verse, and, turning to- 
ward her mother, said : 

“No, I do not understand you. Is it possible 
that you can seriously propose to me that I 
should give up a man who is full of good quali- 
ties, a man worthy of my esteem, and personally 
attractive also?” 

“ The other morning, when he laughed so, he 
looked like a splendid sheep who had learned 
Coptic,” interrupted Madame Véretz. 

“A man who has my word,” resumed she. 
“You dread scandal; I think, then, there would 
be something to criticise.” 

“It is only necessary to take proper precau- 
tions. We need not leave him—he can leave 
us.” 

“ And for whom would I sacrifice him ? for a 
man of seventy?” 

“ Ah, pardon—the Marquis is only sixty-five, 
and he does not look that. He has had a splen- 
did past, and still will have a pleasant future. I 
predict a great success for him in the tribune, 
one of those successes which is rewarded with a 
ministry. France is so poor in men! and then, 
my dear idol, you had better believe that only 
old men know howto love! They are so pleased 
that they are tolerated ; I will add also that Mon- 
sieur de Miraval has fine taste—he appreciates 
our writing. He stamps it ‘of the highest or- 
der’. ” 

Thereupon Madame Véretz left her work 
again, rushed at her daughter, and, pressing her 
in her arms, said: ie 

“ Are you vexed ? Then we will say no more 
about it. Monsieur de Penneville and his uncle 
are totally unlike. You like one—” 

“ You never get the right word—I do not dis- 
like him.” 

“ And you do dislike the other?” 

“Heavens! I did dislike him.” 

“Well, now they are both on the same foot- 
ing, on the same level. The lists are open.” 

“ You are quite right; you will end in offend- 
ing me in good earnest,” answered Madame Cor- 
neuil, lighting a candle to retire to her room. 

As she was going out she drew near the win- 
dow, and for a moment gazed upon the starry 
vault as if to seek an inspiration therefrom. 


Then, turning to her mother, she said, resolutely 
and solemnly : 

“ Be sure that I shall consult my heart alone. 
If you misapprehend my sentiments, I shall re- 
serve the right to disclaim them.” 

Madame Véretz kissed her once more, say- 
ing: 

“You are just like the King of Prussia; you 
talk about your heart and your conscience, and 
let things take their own course, merely reserving 
the right to disclaim your responsibility. Well, 
then, I will be your Bismarck.” 

And, so saying, she accompanied her adorable 
angel to the door of her sacred retreat. 

The next day a fine rain fell in the early morn- 
ing, notwithstanding which the Marquis did not 
visit his nephew, which disappointed Madame 
Véretz exceedingly ; perhaps she had intended to 
stop him by the way and take possession of him. 
In the afternoon the weather cleared up, and she 
proposed to her daughter to take a drive. Hor- 
ace did not go with them; he depended upon 
going over his manuscript again, that there need 
be no impediment in his reading this evening ; he 
felt that it could never be good enough. 

As the ladies were returning from their drive 
along the beautiful esplanade of Montbennon, 
which commands a wonderful view of the lake 
and of the Alps, Madame Véretz, whose eyes 
ferreted out everything, perceived the Marquis 
seated in a melancholy attitude upon a solitary 
bench. She descended quickly from the carriage, 
begging her daughter to return alone. A few 
minutes after, with seeming carelessness, she 
passed before the Marquis at a distance of about 
ten steps, and uttered a little scream of joyful 
surprise. Monsieur de Miraval saw a chignon 
of most beautiful red come between him and the 
Alps; he would have preferred it to have been 
blonde, but made the best of it. 

“ Thanks be to this good chance!” exclaimed 
Madame Véretz. “You are my prisoner, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, and must surrender at discre- 
tion.” 

He offered her his arm, saying to her: 

“J am much pleased with my jailer, dear ma- 
dame.” 

“T will excuse you from being gallant,” an- 
swered she. “I only wish you to speak to me 
openly, if that can ever be asked of a diplomate. 
Will you be sincere?” 

“ I will be as sincere as Amen-Heb, surnamed 
the truth-telling keeper of the flocks of Ammon.” 

“You must at once acknowledge that I have 
the right to question you. Has not your conduct 
toward us been most peculiar? Since the day 
Monsieur de Penneville introduced you, you have 
taken every pains to avoid us.” 

“ Believe me, madame—” 
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“ Really, what harm could we have done to 
you? You certainly must have discovered that 
I was a fool.” 

“ Dear madame, from the first moment when 
I had the honor of meeting you, I have consid- 
ered you a woman of great talent.” 

“If that be so, can it be my daughter who 
has had the misfortune to displease you ?” 

“Your daughter!” exclaimed the Marquis. 
“Could I be so cursed by God and man! Why, 
your daughter is adorable.” 

“The very words of the letter,” thought 
Madame Véretz; “he is right in sticking to it.” 
Then she resumed : “ Monsieur le Marquis, what 
means all this mystery, then ?” 

“ Ah! madame,” said he to her, looking slyly 
at her, “ you are a very clever woman, and you 
live with those who can decipher hieroglyphics. 
I am afraid you may have divined me.” 

“You exaggerate my clairvoyance. I have 
divined nothing whatever. Is it true, as Mon- 
sieur de Penneville pretends, that you have a 
secret ?” 

“Can my nephew accidentally have discov- 
ered that secret? You alarm me; he is the last 
man in the world to whom I would make my 
confession.” 

“T can easily believe that,” thought she ; “ we 
have the hare by the ears now.” 

Gently pressing the Marquis’s arm, she said 
to him: “Indeed, I do not understand you at 
all, and I like nothing better than making out 
people. Will you not reveal this dreadful secret 
to me?” 

“Never, madame, never. I have not yet lost 
all respect for my white hairs; I stand in awe 
of them: should you want me to cover them 
with everlasting ridicule ?” 

“ You are the only one who sees that they are 
white,” said she, with a most encouraging glance. 

“ And then,” resumed he, “ you would betray 
me to Horace. For the first time, an uncle 
trembles before his nephew.” 

“I shall have to give it up,” thought Madame 
Véretz, a little angry ; “his white hairs and his 
nephew are a restraint upon him. He will not 
speak until the other has left the place.” 

After a pause she resumed : “ Monsieur le 
Marquis, if you had been less stingy of your vis- 
its, you would have both honored and delighted 
us, for I longed to see you, and talk with you 
about something which troubles me. I have my 
secret as well, and I longed to confide it to you. 
Yes, for several days I have been very much dis- 
turbed. Monsieur de Penneville, who has the 
unfortunate habit of telling everything—” 

“ Very unfortunate indeed, madame ; I have 
often reproved him for it.” 

“ Without curing him of ‘it, however,” pur- 


sued she, “ since he repeated to us a conversation 
which he had had with you, without keeping back 
any of the objections which occurred to you on 
the subject of his marriage.” 

“TI recognize him there, the wretch!” said 
the Marquis. 

“ It has given me a great deal to think of, and 
I am forced to respect your excellent reason. I 
am greatly to blame, for I have been cruelly mis- 
taken. There is not between those young people 
that harmony of character and of taste which is 
the first condition of happiness.” 

“ How pleased I am to hear you speak thus!” 
exclaimed he. “The great point is harmony of 
tastes ; neither is that enough. According to the 
ideas of Providence and also of my own, mar- 
riage should be a mutual admiration society. 
Now, I have become acquainted with—yes, dear 
madame, I am acquainted with a woman of most 
uncommon merit. She has published admir- 
able sonnets, which Petrarch might envy if he 
were still alive, and a treatise on the duties and 
virtues of woman, which Fénelon would have 
consented to sign if Bossuet would not have 
disputed the honor with him. Are you listening ? 
She lent those precious volumes to a man who 
pretends to be in love with her; the unfortunate 
fellow could not read them through. I have seen 
both volumes: one is only cut through the first 
half, the other is still untouched, absolutely-uncut. 
The best part of the whole thing is, that the poor 
fellow fancies he has read them, and is ready to 
swear that he admires them. But don’t repeat 
my story to Madame Corneuil.” 

“As for Madame Corneuil,” answered she 
with a smile, “she will undoubtedly publish at 
some future day a book on the duties of moth- 
ers, and I am sure she will number indiscretion 
among their virtues. Alas! mothers are often 
considered indiscreet, and the story you have just 
related is well suited to enlighten my daughter 
upon her own feelings and those which Horace 
pretends to have toward her. Besides, I ought 
to confess to you that she herself—” 

“ Speak, madame, speak ; you ought, you say, 
to confess to me that she herself—” 

“Oh! my daughter has so profound a soul 
that she keeps her feelings to herself. But fora 
long time I have observed that she is thoughtful, 
serious, almost sad, and I ask myself if she, too, 
may not have reflected.” 

The Marquis let go the arm of Madame Vé- 
retz that he might wipe his forehead with his 
handkerchief. There is such a thing in the world 
as perspiration caused by delight. 

“Ah! you are glad, old fellow!” said Ma- 
dame Véretz within herself. “You have forgot- 
ten your white hairs. Let us see if you are going 
to speak.” 
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The Marquis did not speak. It might have 
been said that his joy was so great as to make 
him forget where he was and with whom. Nev- 
ertheless, he finally remembered ; and, seizing the 
hand of Madame Véretz, he lifted it almost lov- 
ingly to his lips, so that she was afraid he had 
misunderstood. 

“ Dear madame,” said he, “all men who med- 
dle with literature have a passion which is strong- 
er and more enduring than love, and that is self- 
love, and to kill out the lover it is sometimes only 
necessary to scratch the author with the prick of 
a pin.” 

. We were made to talk together,” said she 
to him; “we understand each other with half 
aword. But, I beg you, Monsieur le Marquis, if 
the scratch of a pin does have such a wonderful 
effect, will you tell me your secret ?” 

“No, madame, but I will write it to you.” 

“That is a thing agreed upon,” answered 
she, giving him her hand, which he pressed con- 
vulsively in his gratitude. 

After which, she turned toward the Jenszon 
Vallaud, saying to herself, “ That is the ideal son- 
in-law of my dreams.” 


VI. 


HorRACE had been reading full twenty minutes. 
They were listening or pretending to listen to 
him. The pretty salon of the chalet was situ- 
ated on the ground-floor, and, as the evening 
was warm, the window had been left open. Had 
there been passers-by, the sound of their foot- 
steps might have disturbed him; but, thanks to 
Heaven, there were no passers-by. Jacquot and 
his trumpet had retired to his attic, and were 
peacefully sleeping in each other’s arms. The 
birds in the park had agreed to keep silence, that 
they might hear better, without losing a word ; 
it is true that the season had come when they 
had ceased to sing. From the bosom of their 
ethereal abodes, the stars, those dwellers in eter- 
nal silence, cast a friendly glance upon him. He 
read with dignity, with zeal, and with conviction, 
but also modestly. Now and then he stopped to 
say: “Do you think I am going too fast? When 
I was a child they used to reprove me for sput- 
tering. Is it hard for you to follow me? Do 
you wish me to begin over again? You are go- 
ing to ask for the proofs ; wait, I will give them 
further on. If you have any observations to 
make, do not hesitate ; I shall be much obliged to 
you for them.” But they took very good care 
not to make any observation, and no one im- 
plored him to begin again. 

We said before that he had the precious fac- 
ulty of uniting sensations, by which he could 
enjoy several things at the same time, and all 


these different pleasures combined to make but 
one. The exquisite scent of jasmine in bloom 
came into the parlor through the half-open win- 
dow. He breathed in the perfume with delight, 
and, although he was absorbed in his reading, he 
now and then looked out at the stars, and thought 
of those beautiful brown eyes shot with fawn- 
color, which were lovelier to look upon than all 
the stars of heaven. He could not see those 
beautiful eyes, for Madame Corneuil was seated 
upon a luxurious divan in the background, where 
the glare of the lamp could not reach her. Re- 
clining and silent, she was all ears, for darkness 
is favorable to attention. I can not swear that 
her thoughts did not occasionally wander. She 
might have been thinking of the two uncut vol- 
umes. Madame Véretz was seated at her frame, 
opposite the reader, and, as she embroidered, 
made little approving nods to him. Her smile 
and the sparkle of her green eyes also expressed 
sufficiently the lively interest which she took in 
the Hyksos, unless that smile meant simply to 
say, “Heaven be praised, my dear sir—habit 
makes anything tolerable !” 

He continued to read, turning over the leaves 
regretfully, for he felt so happy that he wished 
that both his happiness and his reading might 
never come to anend. Before he began, a deli- 
cate hand, which he would like to have held for 


ever in his own, had placed before him a large 


glass of sweetened water. He moistened his lips 
with it, hemmed to clear his voice, and then re- 
sumed in these words: 

“We have demonstrated that the history of 
Joseph, son of Jacob, as contained in the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Genesis and those following, 
bears the evident stamp of authenticity. The 
proper names, of so great importance in such 
cases, also bear further evidence. As every one 
knows, the officer of Pharaoh, chief of his guards 
or of his eunuchs, who bought Joseph from the 
Ishmaelites, and with whose wife he had that un- 
fortunate adventure, from which he could only 
escape by leaving his cloak behind him, was 
called Potiphar, and Potiphar is nothing if not 
Pet-Phra, which signifies consecrated to Ra, or 
to the sun-god. Joseph received from Pharaoh 
the title of Zphanatpaneach, which must be 
translated into Zpent-Pouch ; now, Zpent-Pouch 
means the creator of life, which proves suffi- 
ciently the gratitude which the Egyptians bore 
to Joseph for having provided for their suste- 
nance during the famine. The daughter of a 
priest of On, or Annu, was given him in mar- 
riage.” 

Here he turned to Madame Véretz: “Is 
there any necessity of my explaining to you that 
On, or Annu, means the city of the sun, or Heli- 
opolis ?” 
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“Would you insult me so cruelly?” an- 
swered she. 

“Then they bestowed upon him the daugh- 
ter of a priest of On, or Annu, who was called 
Asnath, a name which can be explained as As- 
Neith, thus signifying that she was consecrated 
to the mother of the sun. After this, only one 
thing remains to be proved to make us sure that 
the Pharaoh under whose reign Joseph came into 
Egypt was indeed the Shepherd king Apepi.” 

“ Here we are at last!” exclaimed Madame 
Véretz joyfully. “I always loved that Apepi 
without knowing him.” 

“Oh, I do not pretend to rank him too high- 
ly,” answered he, “ and I should not dare to af- 
firm even that he was a person to be loved ; but 
he was a man of merit, and you will see that he 
was in some measure worthy of the consider- 
ation which you wish to bestow upon him. Nei- 
ther can I say that he was handsome, although 
there was character in his face. Do you ask 
how I know this?» In the Museum of the Lou- 
vre, madame, in Cabinet A of the Historical 
Museum, there is a figure of green basalt, some- 
what defaced, in which some pretend to recog- 
nize the best Saite manner. Unfortunately, the 
tablets bearing the inscriptions have disappeared. 
Madame, I have the strongest reasons for believ- 
ing that this precious statuette is not Saite at all, 
but the portrait of one of the Shepherd kings, 
and that this Shepherd king is Apepi. So you 
perceive—” He lifted the glass to his lips again 
and took a second swallow methodically, as he 
did everything ; then pursued his reading: 

“For this purpose we are obliged to go 
further back. It was toward the end of the year 
1830 before the Christian era that the sovereigns 
of the dynasty of Thebes began to rise against 
the Hyksos. After a long and painful struggle, 
in which they underwent every change of for- 
tune, they drove the Shepherds into Lower Egypt. 
More than a century after, the king Raskenen 
was seated upon the throne of Thebes; he is 
mentioned in a papyrus at the British Museum, 
the importance of which no one can fail to esti- 
mate. It happened, so it is written in this papy- 
rus, that the land of Egypt fell into the hands of 
wicked rulers, and at that time there was not a 
king who was possessed of strength, health, or 
life. But, behold! the king Raskenen appeared, 
full of life, health, and strength, and he reigned 
over the region of the south. The wicked had 
possession of the fortress of the sun, and the en- 
tire country was subject to their impositions and 
taxes. The king of the wicked ones was called 
Apepi, and he chose for his lord, so says the 
papyrus, the god Sutech, that is to say, the god 
Set, who is no other than the Greek god Typhon, 
genius of evil.” 


“It is true,” interrupted Madame Véretz, 
“that Sutech, Set, and Typhon, upon close ex- 
amination, do resemble each other strongly.” 

“O madame—please!” said he to her; “we 
are just coming to the principal point.” 

And he resumed: “He erected in his honor 
a temple of solid masonry, and served none other 
of the gods of Egypt. So the papyrus teaches; 
and this important document proves: 1. That 
the Shepherd kings had taken up their abode in 
the Delta; 2. That they had all Lower Egypt 
under their domination ; 3. That Apepi—” 

Just then it occurred to him that it was long 
since he had heard the adored voice, that voice 
which sang Mignon’s song to him so well; so, 
turning toward the divan, he said : 

“ He was also called Apophis, but Apepi is 
his real name. Which of the two do you prefer, 
Hortense?” 

Hortense made no response; perhaps her 
emotion at the narration had taken away her 
power of speech. 

“Apophis or Apepi!” screamed Madame 
Véretz to her—“choose boidly. Monsieur de 
Penneville leaves it to your decision.” 

Alas! she made no reply. 

Horace started ; he felt a chill run through all 
his frame, like a premonition of destiny. He 
rose, seized a light, walked hastily toward the 
divan. It was only too true; he could doubt it 
no longer—Madame Corneuil was asleep ! 

A little more; and he would have let fall from 
his hands the lamp which had thrown so much 
light upon his disaster. He placed it upon a 
stand. 

“ Heavens! how she sleeps!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Véretz. “Are you not something of a 
magnetizer?” She moved toward her daughter 
as if to awaken her. He drew her back, saying 
with a bitter sneer: 

“Oh, respect her repose, I implore you !” 

It would be wrong to believe that the self- 
love of both author and reader did not suffer 
greatly. Light broke in upon him: he suddenly 
came to understand that for several months he 
had either deceived himself or allowed himself 
to be deceived. Perfectly motionless, with cool, 
fixed, and piercing eye, he gazed upon the face 
of the beautiful sleeper, whose pose was charm- 
ing, for she knew well how to sleep. Nothing 
could have been lovelier than the disarray of her 
beautiful hair, one curl of which fell on her cheek. 
Her lips were parted in a half smile; probably 
she was dreaming sweetly ; she had sought refuge 
in a land where there was no Apepi. 

Horace continued to gaze at her, and I know 
not what scales fell one by one from his eyes. 
Charming as she was, he saw her graces disap- 
pear every moment, and was on the point of 
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thinking her plain. In truth, he recognized her 
no longer. The miracle, which took place at 
Sakkarah on coming out of the tomb of Ti, had 
been undone; the connection between the sleeper 
and Egypt was at anend. On leaving Cairo she 
had borne away in her golden hair, in her smile, 
and in her eyes, some of the sunshine which 
ripens the dates, and delights the heart of the 
lotus, and cheers the yellow sand of the desert 
with mirages, and from which the history of the 
Pharaohs can not hide its secrets. The aureole 
with which it had crowned her brow was extin- 
guished in a moment, and he also perceived that 
her eyelashes were too long, her lips too thin, 
and her arms, which were softly rounded, ended 
in clutching hands, with claws beneath them ; 
that there were little lines round her brow and 
mouth, and these coming wrinkles which he had 
never before observed betrayed to him the base 
workings of sordid passions—that restlessness 
of vanity which makes women old before their 
time. Whence came this sudden clairvoyance ? 
He was angry, and, say what they may, intense 
anger is luminous. 

“ You must forgive her,” said Madame Véretz ; 
“I have been watching her narrowly from the 
corner of my eye; she struggled bravely: unfor- 
tunately, her nerves are not as strong as mine. 
You had already put her to severe tests ; she bore 
them honorably, but how can one hold out longer 
against that most dreadful of all bores, the Pha- 
raonic bore? Be careful, my dear Count, she 
has so much esteem and friendship for you; 
sometimes it only takes a very little whim to 
weary a woman’s heart.” 

She pointed alternately to the closed eyes of 
her daughter and the seventy-three leaves. 

“My dear Count, you must choose between 
this or that.” 

As he listened, he took note of her with his 
haggard gaze, and her red hair filled him with 
horror. 

“ Really, madame,” said he to her, “ it seems 
as if I were just beginning to know you.” 

At these words he turned toward the table, 
gathered up his papers, put them into his port- 
folio, put the portfolio under his arm, made a 
low bow, and escaped. 

“You may wake up, my dear,” said Madame 
Véretz laughing; “ we are for ever delivered from 
the king Apepi, who lived forty centuries be- 
fore Christ.” 

A head appeared above the window-sill, and 
a voice exclaimed from without : 

“ Add sixteen to that, madame. 
always to be exact.” 

The Count de Penneville went back to his 
room with death in his soul. That which he so 
bitterly regretted was less a woman than a dream. 


It is best 


For long months a vision had been the delicious 
companion of his days; she had never left him ; 
she was interested in everything that he did; she 
ate and drank with him, she worked with him, 
and dreamed with him. She spoke to him, and 
he answered, and they understood one another 
before the words were spoken. Her voice melted 
his heart. She had golden hair, which had one day 
touched his cheek; she had lips, too, which his 
own had touched twice. As he went on think- 
ing, his anger made him forget his grief; the 
poor fellow would have given a great deal to 
have his two kisses back again. 

And yet he still had a faint hope. “No, it 
can not be; such things do not happen,” thought 
he. “She could not have let me leave her thus 
for ever. She will call me back; she is busy in 
writing to me now. Jacquot will come before 
midnight, bringing me a note which will explain 
all.” No Jacquot came, and soon a neighboring 
clock struck midnight. Its melancholy stroke 
resembled a funeral-toll. Theclock mourned for 
some one who had just died, and Horace realized 
that his dear companion, his vision, was no longer 
in the world. Henceforth he would be alone, ut- 
terly alone, and his solitude filled him with dread. 
His head fell upon his breast, and great tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

When he lifted his head, he saw he was not 
alone; that on his table before him stood a little 
statuette a foot high, looking at him. Her name 
was Sekhet, the helper, and she stretched toward 
him her pretty little catlike face full of pitying 
kindness. He ran to her, and took her in his 
hands. “Ah!” said he, “you are here; how 
could I have forgotten you? I am not alone if 
you remain to me. Some one said on this very 
spot that roses would fade, but the gods re- 
mained.” As he spoke thus, he caressed her 
slender figure and her rounded thighs, and ended 
by kissing her devotedly on the forehead. It 
seemed to him as if the good little Sekhet really 
pitied his sorrows, and was moved and touched 
by them; that she had a kind little heart, like 
one of the gray nuns, or simply like a good, hon- 
est human being. It seemed to him also that 
there were tears in her eyes, goddess as she was, 
and that she returned his kiss, although she was 
nothing but a bit of blue porcelain. It seemed 
as if she said to him, “ You have come back to 
me, and I will never lend you to any one again.” 
And yet, good Heavens! she had lent so little of 
him. 

He felt comforted, as if he had purified both 
heart and lips. He stood before the glass, and 
gazed upon himself. He saw that Count Hor- 
ace’s eyes were somewhat red, but, notwithstand- 
ing that, he saw that Count Horace was still a 
man. He went in search of two large empty 
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trunks which he had put aside in an outer closet ; 
he dragged one after the other into his chamber ; 
two minutes later he began to pack them. 


On the next afternoon the Marquis de Mira- 
val, who strangely enough had omitted that day 
to cross the lake, although the weather was real- 
ly beautiful, received two letters, one of which 
was brought by the postman, the other by Jac- 
quot, in a new suit of clothes. 

The first, written in fine and steady hand- 
writing, was expressed in the following manner : 


“ MY DEAR UNCLE: The situation is vacant 
and at your service. If you have any commands 
for Vichy, please forward them to Geneva, where 
I shall pass to-night, and leave to-morrow by the 
express-train, which goes at three o’clock, or, to 
speak more correctly, at twenty-five minutes past 
three. Allow me to convey to you my best wish 
for your happiness, and the assurance of my un- 
changing affection.” 


The second, hurriedly scribbled, contained 
these words : 


“MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS: Unfortunately 
you spoke the truth. He either did not love at 
all or else very lightly, since he can not forgive 
the woman whom he pretended to love for hav- 
ing dozed during the reading of his paper upon 
the king Apepi. I will leave you to imagine 
what my daughter thinks of it all; she has taken 
the full measure of the man, and a woman no 
longer loves the man whom she thus measures, 
I have heard that he left immediately, so you 
need fear my imprudence no longer. Nothing 
henceforth can hinder you from revealing to me 
your secret, or rather, do better still, come and 
tell it to us to-night and dine with us.” 


Jacquot carried back the following answer to 
Madame Véretz: 


“ DEAR MADAME: So I must reveal to you 
my dreadful secret! I have an unfortunate pas- 
sion, which I conceal carefully, out of respect 
for my white hairs. Those of my friends who 
know it have mercilessly made fun of me. With 
blushes I confess it to you, I dote on fishing! 
When Madame de Penneville sent me to Lau- 
sanne to manage a family affair, I consoled my- 
self for my inconvenience by remembering that 
Lausanne was near a lake, where I might fish. 
My first thought on arriving was to buy fishing- 
lines and all the other necessary apparatus. I 
did not dare to fish in your neighborhood for fear 
I might be surprised, and that my nephew would 
laugh at me. I made inquiries, and was told 
that there was a pretty little place near Evian, in 


Savoy, full of fish. There is an inn on the shore, 
so I engaged a room there, where I kept all my 
equipments, and every morning I crossed the 
lake to satisfy my passion. Since I promised 
you that I would be as truth-telling as Amen- 
Heb (chief scribe), I will show you how far I 
was carried away by this mania. I left Lau- 
sanne for Ouchy with the sole intention of get- 
ting near fish; I forgot so entirely the business 
which brought me here that I only went to see 
my nephew twice—one day when it biew, and 
another when it rained, because there was no 
fishing on those days. I also declined two most 
attractive invitations to breakfast, because if I 
had accepted them I should have given up the 
pleasure of fishing for two whole days. The la- 
mentable part of it is, that, in spite of my pains, 
my application, and perseverance, I caught no- 
thing but a few miserable gudgeons. I kept 
saying to myself: ‘ This is too much; I will leave 
it all.” But I did not leave it. When I returned 
to Lausanne, my faith in fish would return, but I 
believe in them no longer. Thus our illusions 
vanish like our youth; our path is strewed with 
them. Nevertheless, yesterday, by some incom- 
prehensible miracle, I did succeed in catching a 
good-sized eel, who kindly condescended to take 
my bait—so on that I leave. The honor of my 
white hairs is secure. 

“I beg you, dear madame, to present to your 
adorable daughter, and also accept for yourself, 
the most devoted and respectful compliments of 
the Marquis de Miraval.” 


We will not attempt to describe the expres- 
sion which came over the face of Madame Vé- 
retz as she took in the full meaning of this reply, 
the cruel embarrassment which she experienced 
in communicating it to her daughter, or the terri- 
ble scene which that adored angel made for her. 
Madame Corneuil is less to be pitied than her 
mother, since, in her misfortune, she at least has 
one resource, that of relieving her mind by the 
most vehement reproaches, the most virulent re- 
criminations, and exclamations like “ Are you not 
to blame for all this?” It is related that in this 
century lived a queen who was very intelligent, 
very enlightened, full of good sentiments, who 
exercised a great and rightful influence in af- 
fairs of state. It happened, unfortunately, that 
she was once mistaken, and the fate of a lifetime 
is sometimes settled in a minute. From that mo- 
ment she was no longer consulted. The people 
she recommended were no longer accepted ; her 
august husband said, “I suspect them all—they 
are the friends of my wife.” So, once having 
been mistaken, Madame Véretz lost all her influ- 
ence, all her credit. Her daughter will remind 
her to all eternity that she once allowed her to 
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let go her prey, to chase a phantom with white 


When the Count Horace de Penneville en- 
tered the station at Geneva, impatient to go by 
the train which leaves, not at three o’clock, but at 
twenty-five minutes past three, in the afternoon, 
he was greatly astonished to find, seated in a 
corner of the very carriage which he happened 


to enter, the Marquis de Miraval, his great-uncle, 
who remarked to him, as he helped him to stow 
away carefully all his numberless little parcels un- 
der the seat and upon the rack, “ Myson, I have 
thought the matter well over, and have come to 
the conclusion that there is no faith to be put in 
women who like Apepi one day and dislike him 
the next.” 





THE COMEDY WRITERS OF THE RESTORATION. 


Bip comedy of the Restoration may be di- 
vided into two schools: the first, of which 
Dryden, Mrs. Behn, and Shadwell are the chief 
representatives, followed the Spanish and old 
English comedy more closely than the French; 
the second, of which Etherege, Sedley, and 
Wycherley are the masters, molded its forms 
almost entirely upon French models, It is this 
latter division which the present article proposes 
to consider. 

There is such a remarkable similarity between 
the lives, as well as the works, of Etherege and 
Sedley that the story of the one, with a few dif- 
ferences, tells that of the other. Both were de- 
scended from good county families: Etherege, a 
commoner, was born in 1636; Sedley, the son of 
a baronet, came into the world three years later, 
in 1639. The first was entered as a student at 
Cambridge —the second was sent to Oxford. 
Both left their respective universities without 
taking a degree. Etherege, finding Puritan Eng- 
land too dull for his fancy, went abroad and took 
up his residence in France; while Sir Charles, 
equally disgusted with the Government, retired to 
his Oxfordshire estate. At the Restoration he 
came to London with other royalists to pay his 
duty to the Throne ; and George Etherege, who 
had long since returned from his travels and was 
studying the law, quitted his gloomy chambers 
in the Inns of Court, and, casting aside for ever 
such dry, uncongenial pursuits, mingled with the 
throng of butterfly wits, fops, debauchees, and 
penniless cavaliers, whose flaunting finery or 
tarnished tinsel now, in lieu of sober grays and 
browns, swaggered along the streets, and whose 
roistering songs and fiddles had drowned the 
nasal hymns of the “godly.” His first comedy, 
“The Comical Revenge; or, Love in a Tub,” at 
once won him the favor and companionship of 
Dorset, Rochester, Buckingham, and introduced 
him to Sedley, who was already one of that bril- 
liant, dissolute band. 

Sir Charles, being a wealthy baronet, seems 


to have had a little the start of his future broth- 
er dramatist. He was already a favorite of the 
King’s ; he wrote erotic verses, not spoiled for 
the royal palate by a prudish regard for decency, 
soft, flowing, and no-meaning, exactly on a level 
with the royal imagination ; a gay, easy, pleasant 
style of conversation, well-sprinkled with jests 
and stories of the same type as the verses, had 
quite won for him the royal heart, and placed 
him among the highest in the royal favor. In 
1663, however, an extraordinary frolic brought 
him into unpleasant notoriety. During a de- 
bauch at a house of ill-fame in Bow Street, with 
Lord Buckhurst and Sir Thomas Ogle, he stripped 
off his clothes, went out upon the balcony, and, 
after conducting himself in a manner too dis- 
gusting to describe, preached a blasphemous ser- 
mon to the mob who gathered round; a riot en- 
sued, the windows were smashed in, and the 
preacher had to beat a hasty retreat. Such 
abominations as these could not be allowed to 
pass unpunished even in that age: my gentle- 
men were cited to appear at Westminster, and 
Sedley, after being severely reprimanded by the 
Lord Chief Justice, was ordered to pay a fine of 
five hundred pounds. After this, a biographer 
informs us, “Sir Charles took a more serious 
turn, applied himself to business, and became a 
member of Parliament, in which he was a fre- 
quent speaker.” A reference, however, to the 
pages of Pepys does not confirm the assertion as 
to his sudden reformation. Under date October 
12, 1668, the diarist writes : “ Pierce do tell me, 
among other news, the late frolick and debauch- 
ery of Sir Charles Sedley and Buckhurst running 
up and down all the night, almost naked, through 
the streets; and at last fighting, and being beat 
by the watch and clapped up all night ; and how 
the King takes their parts; and my Lord Chief 
Justice Keeling hath laid the constable by the 
heels to answer it next sessions: which is a hor- 
rid shame.” In the same paragraph we are also 
told that “the King was drunk at Saxam with 
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Sedley, Buckhurst, etc., the nights that my Lord 
Arlington came thither, and would not give him 
audience, or could not ; which is true, for it was 
the night that I was there and saw the King go 
up to his chamber, and was told that the King 
had been drinking.” We have frequent glimpses 
of Sir Charles vouchsafed us by Mr. Pepys: how 
he conducts himself at the play—now disparag- 
ing the acting and mimicking the actors’ pro- 
nunciation aloud; now flirting and bandying wit 
with a lady in a vizard, and drawing the attention 
of the audience from the stage; now employing 
ruffians to beat Kynaston so severely, for having 
abused him in some part, that he can not per- 
form, and the theatre is closed in consequence. 
Pepys was present at the performance of his 
first play; here is his account of its reception 
(May 18, 1668) : “It being almost twelve o'clock, 
or little more, to the King’s playhouse, where the 
doors were not then open; but presently they did 
open; and we in, and find many people already 
come in by private ways into the pit, it being the 
first day of Sir Charles Sedley’s new play so long 
expected, ‘The Mulberry Garden’; of whom, 
being so reputed a wit, all the world do expect 
great matters. I having sat here awhile and eat 
nothing to-day, did slip out, getting a boy to keep 
my place; and to the Rose Tavern, and there 


got half a breast off the spit, and dined all alone. 
And so to the play again, where the King and 
Queen by and by come, and all the court; and 


the house infinitely full. But the play, when it 
come, though there was here and there a pretty 
saying, and that not very many neither, yet the 
whole of the play had nothing very extraordinary 
in it all, neither of language nor design; inso- 
much that the King I did not see laugh nor 
pleased from the beginning to the end, nor the 
company ; insomuch that I have not been less 
pleased at a new play in my life, I think.” 

And, although Mr. Pepys’s judgment of plays 
is usually a very fallible one, it was pretty correct 
this time. “The Mulberry Garden,” which took 
its title from a place of public resort, upon the 
site of which Buckingham Palace now stands, is 
a very dull comedy indeed. It is half sentimental 
—very nearly approaching to tragic—and half 
humorous, the two phases succeeding each other 
in alternate scenes. Horatio, Eugenio, Philan- 
der, Diana, and Althea, the sentimentalists, talk 
throughout in rhyme. Here, as a specimen, is a 
speech of one of the lovers : 


** The very minute I beheld your face, 
You might in mine the growing passion trace ; 
Now trembling fear did her pale color spread, 
Then springing hope brought back the native red : 
Joy may be seen, and grief itself unfold, 
And so, my love, though it be never told ; 


In every look my passion was confest, 
And every action my high flame exprest : 
As foolish witnesses their cause o’erthrow, 
My acts to hide it did it clearly show.” 


The comic plot introduces all the usual char- 
acters of the comedies of that time—the two or 
three town rakes, the amorous widow, a couple 
of frisky, longing young damsels, and a couple 
of foolish old men; the scenes, however, are 
dreary and insipid, and do not give us much 
idea of the author’s wit, of which we have been ° 
told so much. The comic dialogue is written in 
prose. The two plots are quite independent, 
and either could be wholly omitted without at all 
affecting the understanding of the other. The 
comedy, however, is curious as a picture of the 
manners of a transition period. The action is 
supposed to take place just previous to the Res- 
toration, and if the picture be a true one, which 
there seems little reason to doubt, that event did 
not bring about such a violent reaction in morals 
and manners as is generally supposed, the reac- 
tion having already well set in. The Mulberry 
Garden of 1659, as a place of intrigue and assig- 
nation, was not at all behind St. James’s Park, as 
Wycherley describes it in “ Love in a Wood”; 
and Harry Modish, Ned Estridge, and Jack Wild- 
ish were as fine rakes, and undisguisedly so, as 
ever flaunted their debauchery under the merry 
monarch, 

There is a striking resemblance between “ The 
Mulberry Garden” and “ Love ina Tub.” Pepys 
calls the latter “a silly play,” but it is superior to 
Sedley’s. Here again we have five sentimentalists 
talking in rhyme—a brother and two pairs of 
lovers; one gentleman is desperately enamored 
of a lady who does not love him, but he is loved 
by her sister; he challenges his successful rival 
and is disarmed in the duel, but, resolved not to 
live to see his Graciana in the arms of another, 
he runs upon his sword; the wound, however, 
not proving mortal, he is about to repeat the ex- 
periment, when he is held back by his friends. 
His exclamation thereat is a fine bit of bathos : 


** My sword, I doubt, has failed, in my relief : 
It has made a vent for blood, but not for grief. 
Let me once more the unkind weapon try: 
Will ye prolong my pain? O! cruelty!” 


Here again, as in “The Mulberry Garden,” 
there is no connection between this tragic story 
and the farcical comic plot, in which, however, 
there is much more life, incident, and humor, 
than in Sedley’s comedy. Dufoy, the French 
valet, is extremely comical ; Sir Frederick Frolick 
is a model roisterer of the time, for which either 
his creator or Sir Charles might have sat; he is 
always attended by a band of fiddlers and half a 
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dozen link-boys, with whom he serenades his 
mistress, beats the watch, and riots through the 
streets. He is in love with a rich widow or 
rather her fortune; her maid describes how, at 
two o’clock in the morning, he comes thundering 
at her mistress’s door, “ As if it were upon life 
and death.” Admission being refused, she goes 


on to say : 


“You and your ranting companions hoop'd and hol- 
low'd 
Like madmen, and roar’d out in the streets a— 


Pray tell the consequences, how you march’d 
heavily 

At the rear of an army of link-boys; upon the 
sudden, 

How you gave defiance, and then wag’d a bloody 

War with the constable; and having vanquish’d 
that 

Dreadful enemy, how you committ’d a general 
massacre 

Upon the glass windows.” 


A curious picture this of love-making. The 
reader will perhaps remark the curious manner 
in which the lines are broken up. I have not 
found an example of such a metre in any other 
dramatist ; although the blank verse of Cowley’s 
“Cutter of Colman Street” is as harsh, but it is 
usually confined to the prescribed number of 
feet. This is certainly prose run mad. 

As the serious scenes of this comedy are 
written in imitation of the sentimental vein of 
Moliére, so the pantomime fun of the comic 
scenes is borrowed from such farces as “ Les 
Fourberies de Scapin,” “ M. de Pourceaugnac,” 
etc. The title is taken from a trick played upon 
Sir Frederick’s French valet by the widow’s or- 
ders. Being made intoxicated, a tub is fixed 
round his neck by means of a hole in the bottom, 
and in this guise he is.compelled to walk about 
until his tormentors see fit to release him. 

Three months before Sedley produced his 
first comedy, Etherege brought out his second. 
Pepys was there on the first night; he records 
how he went to the Duke of York’s playhouse ; 
“where a new play of Etheridge’s, called ‘ She 
Would if she Could’; and, though I was there 
by two o'clock, there was one thousand people 
put back, so that I could not have room in the 
pit, and I, at last, because my wife was there, 
made shift to get into the eighteen-penny box, 
and there saw: but Lord! how full was the 
house and how silly was the play, there being 
nothing in the world good in it, and few people 
pleased with it. The King was there; but I sat 
mightily behind, and could see but little and hear 
not at all.” The last sentence will probably ex- 
plain his unfavorable opinion, as an auditor who 


could see little and hear nothing could scarcely 
be a good judge. But “She Wou'd if She 
Cou’d” is a much better work than “ Love in a 
Tub”; it contains no sentiment, and is written 
in not inelegant prose. Sir Oliver Cockwood and 
Sir Joslin Jolly are two amusing specimens of 
country knights, who when in London would 
fain pass themselves off as the arrantest rakes, 
but are tame enough when brought to the point. 
Lady Cockwood, who gives meetings to her gal- 
lant, and then growing nervous of her reputation 
is afraid to avail herself of the opportunity, who 
when he is gone scolds her maid if she has re- 
mained in the room, and scolds her equally if she 
has left them alone, is very well drawn, and is a 
refreshing deviation from the unmitigated shame- 
lessness of the country and citizen wife of most 
of the plays of this period. The comedy is full 
of intrigue and situation, the dialogue at all 
times lively, and frequently witty. 

Eight years now elapsed before Etherege 
produced his last and best work, “The Man of 
Mode ; or, Sir Fopling Flutter,” which, as a pic- 
ture of the manners of the high society of the 
day, by the wit and elegance of the dialogue, 
and the absence of the farcical element, might 
have served as a model for Congreve, whose style 
it certainly resembles. Several of the characters 
are supposed to have been drawn from life: 
Dorimant is said to have been intended for 
Rochester, Medley for Etherege himself, and a 
notorious coxcomb named Beau Hewit is cred- 
ited with being the original of Sir Fopling, al- 
though a contemporary asserts that he bore a very 
great resemblance to his creator. Sir Fopling 
was the original of a century of coxcombs, and 
all his successors upon the stage have been more 
or less closely related to him. He is a fine satire 
upon the French mania of the day. He is a 
most exquisite gentleman, he wears gloves up to 
his elbows, and his periwig is more exactly curled 
than a lady’s head newly dressed for a ball; eve- 
ry article of his attire is an original from the first 
hands in Paris; the greatest compliment he can 
be paid is to be taken for a Frenchman; he em- 
ploys only French servants. “ There’s one Eng- 
lish blockhead among ’em, you may know him 
by his mien,” he says. “Trott, Trott, Trott! 
There’s nothing so barbarous as the names of 
our English servants.” He has French dancers 
in his train, and his own dancing has had the 
good fortune to please in Paris, where the Grand 
Monarque himself does not disdain to figure in a 
ballet. All English dancing is horrible. As 
Dorimant remarks, “ He went to Paris a plain, 
bashful English blockhead, and is returned a fine, 
undertaking French fop.” 

As a picture of manners, this comedy is well 
worth perusing. An orange-woman, with whom 
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Sedley, Buckhurst, etc., the nights that my Lord 
Arlington came thither, and would not give him 
audience, or could not ; which is true, for it was 
the night that I was there and saw the King go 
up to his chamber, and was told that the King 
had been drinking.” We have frequent glimpses 
of Sir Charles vouchsafed us by Mr. Pepys: how 
he conducts himself at the play—now disparag- 
ing the acting and mimicking the actors’ pro- 
nunciation aloud; now flirting and bandying wit 
with a lady in a vizard, and drawing the attention 
of the audience from the stage; now employing 
ruffians to beat Kynaston so severely, for having 
abused him in some part, that he can not per- 
form, and the theatre is closed in consequence. 

Pepys was present at the performance of his 
first play; here is his account of its reception 
(May 18, 1668) : “ It being almost twelve o'clock, 
or little more, to the King’s playhouse, where the 
doors were not then open; but presently they did 
open; and we in, and find many people already 
come in by private ways into the pit, it being the 
first day of Sir Charles Sedley’s new play so long 
expected, ‘The Mulberry Garden’; of whom, 
being so reputed a wit, all the world do expect 
great matters. I having sat here awhile and eat 
nothing to-day, did slip out, getting a boy to keep 
my place; and to the Rose Tavern, and there 
got half a breast off the spit, and dined all alone. 
And so to the play again, where the King and 
Queen by and by come, and all the court ; and 
the house infinitely full. But the play, when it 
come, though there was here and there a pretty 
saying, and that not very many neither, yet the 
whole of the play had nothing very extraordinary 
in it all, neither of language nor design; inso- 
much that the King I did not see laugh nor 
pleased from the beginning to the end, nor the 
company ; insomuch that I have not been less 
pleased at a new play in my life, I think.” 

And, although Mr. Pepys’s judgment of plays 
is usually a very fallible one, it was pretty correct 
this time. “The Mulberry Garden,” which took 
its title from a place of public resort, upon the 
site of which Buckingham Palace now stands, is 
a very dull comedy indeed. It is half sentimental 
—very nearly approaching to tragic—and half 
humorous, the two phases succeeding each other 
in alternate scenes. Horatio, Eugenio, Philan- 
der, Diana, and Althea, the sentimentalists, talk 
throughout in rhyme. Here, as a specimen, is a 
speech of one of the lovers : 


** The very minute I beheld your face, 
You might in mine the growing passion trace ; 
Now trembling fear did her pale color spread, 
Then springing hope brought back the native red : 
Joy may be seen, and grief itself unfold, 
And so, my love, though it be never told ; 


In every look my passion was confest, 
And every action my high flame exprest : 
As foolish witnesses their cause o’erthrow, 
My acts to hide it did it clearly show.” 


The comic plot introduces all the usual char- 
acters of the comedies of that time—the two or 
three town rakes, the amorous widow, a couple 
of frisky, longing young damsels, and a couple 
of foolish old men; the scenes, however, are 
dreary and insipid, and do not give us much 
idea of the author’s wit, of which we have been ~ 
told so much. The comic dialogue is written in 
prose. The two plots are quite independent, 
and either could be wholly omitted without at all 
affecting the understanding of the other. The 
comedy, however, is curious as a picture of the 
manners of a transition period. The action is 
supposed to take place just previous to the Res- 
toration, and if the picture be a true one, which 
there seems little reason to doubt, that event did 
not bring about such a violent reaction in morals 
and manners as is generally supposed, the reac- 
tion having already well set in. The Mulberry 
Garden of 1659, as a place of intrigue and assig- 
nation, was not at all behind St. James’s Park, as 
Wycherley describes it in “ Love in a Wood”; 
and Harry Modish, Ned Estridge, and Jack Wild- 
ish were as fine rakes, and undisguisedly so, as 
ever flaunted their debauchery under the merry 
monarch, 

There is a striking resemblance between “ The 
Mulberry Garden” and “ Love ina Tub.” Pepys 
calls the latter “a silly play,” but it is superior to 
Sedley’s. Here again we have five sentimentalists 
talking in rhyme—a brother and two pairs of 
lovers; one gentleman is desperately enamored 
of a lady who does not love him, but he is loved 
by her sister; he challenges his successful rival 
and is disarmed in the duel, but, resolved not to 
live to see his Graciana in the arms of another, 
he runs upon his sword; the wound, however, 
not proving mortal, he is about to repeat the ex- 
periment, when he is held back by his friends. 
His exclamation thereat is a fine bit of bathos: 


** My sword, I doubt, has failed, in my relief : 
It has made a vent for blood, but not for grief. 
Let me once more the unkind weapon try: 
Will ye prolong my pain? O! cruelty!” 


Here again, as in “The Mulberry Garden,” 
there is no connection between this tragic story 
and the farcical comic plot, in which, however, 
there is much more life, incident, and humor, 
than in Sedley’s comedy. Dufoy, the French 
valet, is extremely comical ; Sir Frederick Frolick 
is a model roisterer of the time, for which either 
his creator or Sir Charles might have sat; he is 
always attended by a band of fiddlers and half a 
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dozen link-boys, with whom he serenades his 
mistress, beats the watch, and riots through the 
streets. He is in love with a rich widow or 
rather her fortune; her maid describes how, at 
two o'clock in the morning, he comes thundering 
at her mistress’s door, “As if it were upon life 
and death.” Admission being refused, she goes 


on to say: 


“You and your ranting companions hoop’d and hol- 
low'd 
Like madmen, and roar’d ovt in the streets a— 


Pray tell the consequences, how you 
heavily 

At the rear of an army of link-boys; upon the 
sudden, 

How you gave defiance, and then wag’d a bloody 

War with the constable; and having vanquish’d 
that 

Dreadful enemy, how you committ’d a general 
massacre 

Upon the glass windows.” 


march’d 


A curious picture this of love-making. The 
reader will perhaps remark the curious manner 
in which the lines are broken up. I have not 
found an example of such a metre in any other 
dramatist ; although the blank verse of Cowley’s 
“Cutter of Colman Street” is as harsh, but it is 
usually confined to the prescribed number of 
feet. This is certainly prose run mad. 

As the serious scenes of this comedy are 
written in imitation of the sentimental vein of 
Moliére, so the pantomime fun of the comic 
scenes is borrowed from such farces as “ Les 
Fourberies de Scapin,” “ M. de Pourceaugnac,” 
etc. The title is taken from a trick played upon 
Sir Frederick’s French valet by the widow’s or- 
ders. Being made intoxicated, a tub is fixed 
round his neck by means of a hole in the bottom, 
and in this guise he is.compelled to walk about 
until his tormentors see fit to release him. 

Three months before Sedley produced his 
first comedy, Etherege brought out his second. 
Pepys was there on the first night; he records 
how he went to the Duke of York's playhouse ; 
“where a new play of Etheridge’s, called ‘She 
Would if she Could’; and, though I was there 
by two o’clock, there was one thousand people 
put back, so that I could not have room in the 
pit, and I, at last, because my wife was there, 
made shift to get into the eighteen-penny box, 
and there saw: but Lord! how full was the 
house and how silly was the play, there being 
nothing in the world good in it, and few people 
pleased with it. The King was there; but I sat 
mightily behind, and could see but little and hear 
not at all.” The last sentence will probably ex- 
plain his unfavorable opinion, as an auditor who 


could see little and hear nothing could scarcely 
be a good judge. But “She Wou'd if She 
Cou’d” is a much better work than “ Love in a 
Tub”; it contains no sentiment, and is written 
in not inelegant prose. Sir Oliver Cockwood and 
Sir Joslin Jolly are two amusing specimens of 
country knights, who when in London would 
fain pass themselves off as the arrantest rakes, 
but are tame enough when brought to the point. 
Lady Cockwood, who gives meetings to her gal- 
lant, and then growing nervous of her reputation 
is afraid to avail herself of the opportunity, who 
when he is gone scolds her maid if she has re- 
mained in the room, and scolds her equally if she 
has left them alone, is very well drawn, and is a 
refreshing deviation from the unmitigated shame- 
lessness of the country and citizen wife of most 
of the plays of this period. The comedy is full 
of intrigue and situation, the dialogue at all 
times lively, and frequently witty. 

Eight years now elapsed before Etherege 
produced his last and best work, “The Man of 
Mode ; or, Sir Fopling Flutter,” which, as a pic- 
ture of the manners of the high society of the 
day, by the wit and elegance of the dialogue, 
and the absence of the farcical element, might 
have served as a model for Congreve, whose style 
it certainly resembles. Several of the characters 
are supposed to have been drawn from life: 
Dorimant is said to have been intended for 
Rochester, Medley for Etherege himself, and a 
notorious coxcomb named Beau Hewit is cred- 
ited with being the original of Sir Fopling, al- 
though a contemporary asserts that he bore a very 
great resemblance to his creator. Sir Fopling 
was the original of a century of coxcombs, and 
all his successors upon the stage have been more 
or less closely related to him. He is a fine satire 
upon the French mania of the day. He is a 
most exquisite gentleman, he wears gloves up to 
his elbows, and his periwig is more exactly curled 
than a lady’s head newly dressed for a ball; eve- 
ry article of his attire is an original from the first 
hands in Paris; the greatest compliment he can 
be paid is to be taken for a Frenchman; he em- 
ploys only French servants. “ There’s one Eng- 
lish blockhead among ’em, you may know him 
by his mien,” he says. “Trott, Trott, Trott! 
There’s nothing so barbarous as the names of 
our English servants.” He has French dancers 
in his train, and his own dancing has had the 
good fortune to please in Paris, where the Grand 
Monarque himself does not disdain to figure in a 
ballet. All English dancing is horrible. As 
Dorimant remarks, “ He went to Paris a plain, 
bashful English blockhead, and is returned a fine, 
undertaking French fop.” 

As a picture of manners, this comedy is well 
worth perusing. An orange-woman, with whom 
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he talks and bandies jests in a most familiar 
style, is brought into Dorimant’s dressing-room 
as soon as he is up, to supply him with fruit. 
Among other things, she tells him that a lady of 
title and her daughter are come to lodge at her 
house; after she has gone, there enters a drunken 
shoemaker, the style of whose conversation with 
his aristocratic patron argues a much greater fa- 
miliarity between the classes than would be tol- 
erated in this democratic age. “ ’Sbud,” he says, 
“T think you men of quality will grow as unrea- 
sonable as the women; you would engross the 
sins of the nation. Poor folks can nce sooner be 
wicked but they’re railed at by their betters.” 

Dorimant, “ Sirrah, I'll have you stand in the 
pillory for this libel.” 

Shoemaker. “Some of you deserve it, I am 
sure; there are so many of ’em that our journey- 
men nowadays, instead of harmless ballads, sing 
nothing but your damned lampoons !” 

This character also is said to have been drawn 
from a living original, who became so famous 
from his introduction upon the stage, and cus- 
tomers so flocked to him in consequence, that he 
made a fortune. 

The modes of coquetry are admirably hit off 
in a scene between Young Bellair and Harriet 
Woodville, in which, for the behoof of the old 
people, who desire a union between them to 
which they are by no means inclined, they pre- 
tend to say “all the passionate things imagina- 
ble” to each other. 

Young B. “ At one motion play your fan, roll 
your eyes, and then settle a kind look upon me. 
Now spread your fan, look down upon it, and tell 
the sticks with a finger. 

Har, “Very modish. 

Young B. “Clap your hand up to your bo- 
som, hold down your gown, shrug a little, draw 
up your breasts, and let ’em fall again gently 
with a sigh or two. . . . Clap your fan then in 
both your hands, snatch it to your mouth, smile, 
and with a lively motion fling your body a little 
forward, so—now spread it, fall back on the sud- 
den, cover your face with it, and break out into a 
loud laughter. Take up, look grave, and fall a 
fanning of yourself. Admirably well acted.” 

With “ The Man of Mode” Etherege brought 
his dramatic labors to a close. The marked im- 
provement observable in each succeeding comedy 
promised better things than he ever achieved, 
and, had he industriously cultivated the undoubt- 
ed talents he possessed, he might have ranked as 
a comedy writer little inferior even to Congreve. 
Through the influence of Mary of Modena, in 
whose favor he stood very high, he was sent Am- 
bassador to Hamburg, and afterward to Ratis- 
bon, where he remained until the deposition of 
King James. Upon his return to England, his 


fortune was so impaired by the dissolute and ex- 
travagant life he had led, that, having met with 
a rich widow, he was induced to turn his thoughts 
to that state most abhorrent of all to the gay 
cavaliers of the time—marriage. Once fair, slen- 
der, and handsome, debauchery had done its 
work upon his face and person, and the widow 
was not to be tempted without a title; so to se- 
cure the prize he purchased a knighthood and 
became Sir George. He had no issue by this 
marriage; and a daughter he had by Mrs. Bar- 
ry, the actress, with whom he had lived some 
time, after Rochester’s death, died young. The 
date and manner of his death are both uncertain. 
Some say he followed King James into exile, and 
died in France ; others that, conducting the de- 
parture of some guests after a night’s carouse, 
he fell down stairs and broke his neck. 

Now to return to his brother dramatist, Sir 
Charles. He was the author in all of six plays. 
His second, a tragedy, entitled “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” made its appearance in 1677, nine 
years after “The Mulberry Garden.” Ten years 
more elapsed, and then he produced his second 
comedy, “Bellamira; or, the Mistress.” The 
plot and most of the characters of this work are 
taken from Terence’s “ Eunuchus.” Under the 
names of Bellamira and Keepwell, however, he 
is supposed to have satirized the Duchess of 
Cleveland and her royal lover. In construction, 
situation, and sprightliness of dialogue, it is far 
superior to his first comedy; but, almost desti- 
tute of originality, it falls very much below Eth- 
erege’s last two works. After his death, in 1702, 
three more plays from his pen were published, 
“ Beauty the Conqueror; or, the Death of Mark 
Antony,” “ The Grumbler,” a comedy, anda third 
tragedy, “The Tyrant King of Crete”; but all 
are dull and uninteresting. 

Sedley had a daughter, who, although by no 
means a beauty, captivated the heart of the Duke 
of York, who was famous for ugly mistresses, 
and who created her Countess of Dorchester. 
Although such a libertine himself, Sir Charles 
was exceedingly mortified at his daughter’s dis- 
honor. When James became king, he was one 
of the most determined opponents of the court 
policy in the House of Commons, and at the 
Revolution there was no more eager partisan 
for the Prince of Orange, or more bitter enemy 
of the King’s, than he. Yet his hatred could still 
find vent in a don mot : “1 hate ingratitude,” he 
said, “and, as the King has made my daughter a 
countess, I will endeavor to make his daughter a 
queen.” The years passed on, and still Sir Charles 
could write erotic verses, tragedies, and comedies, 
and be the pleasantest and wittiest of boon com- 
panions, until he reached his sixty-second year. 
He died in 1701. 
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But the most famous name among the Res- 
toration comedy writers is that of William Wych- 
erley. A gentleman by birth, he was born at 
Clive, near Shrewsbury, in 1640. A polite edu- 
cation not being easily attainable under the reign 
of Puritanism, he was sent to France. There he 
was so fortunate as to be introduced to the Mon- 
tausiers, and to be initiated into the famous Pré- 
cieuse circle of the Hétel de Rambouillet. There 
he formed his taste, but it is a pity that he did 
not more fully assimilate the elegance and refine- 
ment, which distinguished that society, to temper 
his English coarseness. It was doubtless some 
pretty précieuse devote—for it is impossible to 
credit our young gallant with any serious reli- 
gious convictions—who induced him to go to 
mass and call himself a Catholic. Upon his re- 
turn to England at the Restoration, he entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, gave up popery, and, 
as a matter of course, following the well-bred 
custom of the country, went to church again. 
Like Etherege and Sedley, he left the university 
without taking a degree, and like the former he 
entered himself as a student at one of the Inns 
of Court (the Middle Temple), and with about as 
much intention of devoting himself to the law as 
had his confrére. We next hear of him as a 
volunteer on board one of his Majesty’s ships 
during a battle with the Dutch. But tar and 
bilge-water, and the rough life of a man-of-war's 
man of that day, were not to the taste of the 
pupil of Julie de Montausier, and a brief experi- 
ence of their pleasures sufficed him. Neverthe- 
less, these short excursions into the regions of 
law and war were not so much time wasted, since 
they proved useful for his conceptions of Manly 
and the Widow Blackacre. But, to use the cant 
phraseology of that age, the Muses had more 
attraction for him than gunpowder or musty 
tomes, and we next find him in the character of 
a poet. 

The dramatic was the supreme literature of 
the time, no other form was at all comparable to 
it in court favor, and all wit and genius were 
naturally attracted to the stage, in the service of 
which, whether as writer or actor, the brightest 
laurels were to be won. So, after giving to the 
world a few copies of verses, he wrote a comedy 
called “ Love in a Wood,” which was produced, 
it is generally believed, in 1672. This date has, 
however, been disputed on the authority of Pope, 
who used to relate that he had been told by 
Wycherley himself that it was written in 1659, 
when the author was only nineteen. A first 
draught of the play might have been written 
thus early, but it was certainly not the form in 
which it has been handed down to us, since in 
the commencement of Acts I. and III, there are 
references to the fire of London, and, further, 
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the play is dedicated to the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, That it was not acted until after 1669 is 
almost certain, since, had it been produced pre- 
viously, it would scarcely have escaped the notice 
of such a persistent first-night man as Pepys, 
who makes no mention of it in his “ Diary.” 
The “ wood ” is St. James’s Park, in which much 
of the action takes place; the plot, which turns 
upon the well-worn themes of lovers’ jealousies, 
mistaken identity, and rogues outwitting one an- 
other, is ingeniously worked out, and with more 
complications and imagination than are displayed 
in the works of Etherege and Sedley, resembling 
in those respects rather the comedies of Mrs. 
Behn. 

Although all are well drawn, the characters 
are conventional types of the day—the gay gal- 
lant, the silly knight, the libidinous old city usu- 
rer; Dapperwit, who never utters a sentence 
without a simile, in which, by the by, he greatly 
resembles Puny in Cowley’s “ Cutter of Colman 
Street,” is the most original ; Ranger was after- 
ward, name and all, and with his best situation, 
appropriated by Hoadley in “The Suspicious 
Husband”; and Valentine bears too close a 
likeness to Sheridan’s Falkland not to render 
us suspicious of a common parentage. Chris- 
tina and Lydia are more decorous than most of 
the comedy ladies of this period, but this conces- 
sion to modesty is more than neutralized by that 
most disgusting female creation in all English 
drama—Mrs. Flippant. 

The last verse in Mrs. Flippant’s song, in Act 
I., which is in praise of the children of ladies of 
easy virtue, is said to have brought about Wych- 
erley’s introduction to the Duchess of Cleveland. 
One day as his coach was passing hers in Pall 
Mall, she looked out of the window and greeted 
him with the full title of illegitimacy. He imme- 
diately turned round and followed, and soon 
came up with her. “Madam,” he said, saluting 
her with a profound obeisance, “ you have been 
pleased to bestow on me a title which belongs 
only to the fortunate. Will your ladyship be at 
the play to-night?” “ Well, and what if I am 
there?” she replied, saucily. “Why, then, I 
will be there to wait on your ladyship, though I 
disappoint a fine woman who has made me an 
assignation.” “So,” replied the Duchess, “ you 
are sure to disappoint a woman who has favored 
you for one who has not.” “ Yes,” he answered, 
with a bold look, “if the one who has not fa- 
vored me is the finer woman of the two! But 
he who can be constant to your ladyship till he 
can find a finer is sure to die your captive.” 
From this dadinage an intimacy sprang up be- 
tween them, and very soon the gallant poet’s 
name was inscribed on the list of her ladyship’s 
lovers ; not unfrequently, the royal mistress, dis- 
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guised as a country girl in straw hat and pattens, 
and with a box or basket in her hand to keep up 
the character, paid visits to his lodgings in Bow 
Street. “Love in a Wood” upon its publication 
was dedicated to her, after the usual style of the 
poets of that day to the favorite sultanas. Un- 
der such powerful protection Wycherley soon 
made his way at court, and was taken under the 
patronage of Buckingham, who gave him a com- 
mission in his regiment and made him one of his 
equerries ; his wit and conversational talents also 
attracted the King himself, who took such a 
fancy to him that when the poet lay ill he visited 
him at his house, and made him a present of five 
hundred pounds to enable him to try the air of 
Montpellier. 

All this seems terribly degrading to a man of 
genius, but it was not considered so in that age, 
when no man was so great that he would blush 
to receive any favor or bounty at the hands of 
any vile Jezebel by whom the King was ruled. 
Charles, however, seems to have had a real es- 
teem for Wycherley, who bore the character, and 
deservedly it would appear, of being an honest 
_ and sincere man; and such virtues as honesty 
and sincerity were so rare in that corrupt court 
that they could not be but prized, if only as ex- 
Otics. 

In 1673 he produced his second comedy, 
“ The Gentleman Dancing-Master.” In the char- 
acter of M. de Paris, as in that of Sir Fopling 
Flutter, we have a satire upon the French mania 
of the day. Mr. Paris, the son of a rich city 
merchant, is newly returned from France, and 
with the most supreme contempt for everything 
English: even his native tongue he speaks with 
a French pronunciation, and interspersed with 
French phrases and oaths ; he esteems a French 
scullion more than an English gentleman, and all 
the perfections of man are in his eyes naught if 
his tailor lives within Ludgate, if his valet-de- 
chambre be not a Frenchman, and if he should 
be seen by daylight going into an English eating- 
house. No man can be well bred if “he can’t 
dance a step, nor sing a French song, nor swear 
a French oath, nor use the polite French word in 
his conversation; and, in fine, can’t play at Aom- 
bre, but speak base good Englis, with the com- 
mune home-bred pronunciation ; and, in fine, to 
say no more, never carries a snuff-box about with 
him.” Etherege’s and Wycherley’s portraits 
make a pair: Sir Fopling is drawn more deli- 
cately, with less exaggeration, and is decidedly 
‘the more natural and finished of the two; but 
that is because he is a gentleman, while “ M. de 
Paris ” is but a vulgar, upstart, young citizen, and 
would therefore go to more absurd extremes 
than would his aristocratic brother. In contrast 
‘to this Frenchified Englishman, we have an old 


citizen named Formal, who from long residence 
in the Peninsula has become infected with an 
equally strong mania for Spanish costume, man- 
ners, and language ; but in the contests between 
the two our author has scarcely evolved as much 
humor as the situations suggest. Apart, how- 
ever, from his foreign affectations, Formal, or 
Don Diego as he calls himself, is an amusing and 
well-drawn character ; his superlative egotism, 
which allows him to be egregiously gulled be- 
cause he will not allow that the penetration of 
any person can be superior to his own, which, 
when at last he discovers the trick his daughter 
and her lover have put upon him, although his 
sister has repeatedly warned him of the truth, 
makes him claim the discovery as the result of 
his own sagacity, and then, when checkmated at 
every point, actually pretend that he was cogni- 
zant of the cheat, and was winking at it when 
pretending to be most angry, is as diverting as it 
is true to human nature. Mrs. Caution, the old 
aunt, whose youthful reminiscences render her 
such a Cerberus over her niece, and who is ready 
to construe every look and word into improprie- 
ty, must have been even more amusing upon the 
stage than she is in the book. The plot is partly 
borrowed from Moliére’s “ L’Ecole des Femmes.” 
The heroine, Hippolita, avails herself of the silli- 
ness of her affianced husband, M. de Paris, as 
the means of bringing about meetings between 
her and her lover, and of ultimately marrying 
him by the very parson the young cit has brought 
into the house to perform that office for himself. 
The scenes in which Gerrard, the lover, while 
not able either to dance or play on the violin, 
passes himself off for a dancing-master, are high- 
ly diverting, and would be more so were not the 
same situation repeated too frequently. 

Two years after the production of this com- 
edy, in 1675,* he wrote “ The Country Wife.” 
Altered into a decent form by Garrick, and re- 
christened “ The Country Girl,” this work was a 
favorite until within living memory. Peggy was 
one of Mrs. Jordan’s finest impersonations ; its 
last representative was Fanny Kelly. The plot 
of this work is altogether too gross to be de- 
scribed; but its wit and cleverness can not be 
denied. The character of Mrs. Margery Pinch- 
wife was undoubtedly inspired by the immortal 
Agnés, in “L’Ecole des Femmes.” There is, 
however, an exquisite naiveté, a delicacy of touch, 
in Moliére’s portrait, and beside it Wycherley’s 
lines look very rough and coarse. But this dif- 
ference speaks more for his genius than for his 
sense of decorum, for while professedly copying 





* None of the dates here given, however, can be 
pronounced with any certainty to be correct ; and can be 
accepted only in the absence of more precise informa- 
tion, 
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he has contrived to avoid entirely the foreign 
tone and color of the original. Margery is as 
genuine a production of the English soil as Agnés 
is of the French, and the more decorous finesse 
is as native to the one as the coarser animalism 
is to the other. But Margery is a pure child of 
nature: she is really artless in the midst of all 
her ruses, and in her heart is almost as innocent 
as her spouse would have her be. Brought up 
in the country and kept as strictly as though her 
jealous old husband had been a grand Turk, 
the moment she is introduced, though never so 
slightly, into the atmosphere of London life—and 
what an atmosphere it was in those days !—sets 
eyes on a fine gentleman or two, and compares 
them with the clodhoppers and curmudgeons she 
has left behind, who have previously been the 
only specimens of man she has beheld, she is all 
aglow for the pleasures of the town, and really 
does not perceive the harm of resorting to any 
trick or deception against her spouse to gratify 
her desires. Witness her ingenuousness in the 
last scene, in which not even the presence of old 
Pinchwife can restrain her from rushing out of 
the closet, where Horner has hidden her, when 
she thinks he is in danger, and to utter her pro- 
test against his marrying Alithea. She is un- 
conscious even of the meaning of the marriage 


tie, for she cries out: “I'll not lose my second 


husband so. . . . Nay, pray don’t quarrel about 
finding work for the parson, he shall marry me 
to Mr. Horner. . . . I do love Mr. Horner with 
all my soul, and nobody shall say me nay; pray, 
don’t you go to make poor Mr. Horner believe 
to the contrary, ‘tis spitefully done of you, I’m 
sure.” And all this is in the presence of her 
jealous husband. You can not call a creature 
like this vicious or immoral. She really does not 
know the meaning of the term; what wrong she 
does is done in all innocency—or idiocy, if the 
word be more appropriate. 

In 1677, our author gave to the world his last 
and best work, “The Plain Dealer.” In this 
again he drew on Moliére; but, with the excep- 
tion that both pretend to hate all mankind, it 
would be difficult to trace any resemblance be- 
tween the sea-captain Manly and the principal 
character of “Le Misanthrope.” Mboliére, it is 
said, drew Alceste from himself, and Wycherley 
boasted that he was the original of his hero. The 
difference between the two characters is again 
precisely that which distinguishes Agnés from 
Mrs. Pinchwife; the one is purely French, the 
other purely English. A very suggestive parallel 
between the stages of civilization attained by the 
two countries at that period might be drawn 
from these two plays, and the superior refine- 
ment and delicacy of French manners placed be- 
yond dispute. There is nothing gross in the 


actions or speech of Alceste, his misanthropy and 
misogyny are purely theoretical, and a kind, noble 
heart beats beneath the outward husk of cyni- 
cism: but Manly is a brute pure and simple, a 
savage capable of any horrible atrocity, and he 
confesses as much in one of his speeches. 

“T rather choose to go where honest, down- 
right barbarity is professed, where men devour 
one another like generous, hungry lions and ti- 
gers, not crocodiles; where they think the devil 
white, of our complexion; and I am already so 
far an Indian.” 

And his words and actions prove that this is 
no exaggerated utterance. When speaking of 
his false mistress he says: “ I’m sure I thought 
her lips—but I must not think of ’em more—but 
yet they are such I could still kiss, grow to, and 
then tear off with my teeth, grind ‘em into mam- 
mocks, and spit ‘em into her cuckold’s face.” 
The cannibal, whose vengeance is to eat his ene- 
my, could not go beyénd this. When bent upon 
his disgusting revenge—and that any author 
should dare to hold up as a model a man capable 
of such an action, speaks volumes for the bru- 
tality of the English character at this period—he 
addresses Fidelia, whom he believes to be a boy, 
and who has given him every proof of devoted 
fidelity, in such language as this: “ What, you 
are my rival,then! And therefore you shall stay 
and keep the door for me, while I go in for (in- 
stead of) you; but when I’m gone, if you dare to 
stir off from this very board, or breathe the least 
murmuring accent, I'll cut her throat first; and 
if you love her you will not venture her life. Nay, 
then, I'll cut your throat too, and I know you 
love your own life at least.... Not a word 
more, lest I begin my revenge on her by killing 
you.” Even in his normal state, when neither 
under the influence of rage nor revenge, he is 
scarcely less brutal. One of his sailors says to 
another: “ Dost thou remember after we had 
tugged hard the old leaky long-boat to save his 
life, when I welcomed him ashore, he gave me a 
box on the ear, and called me fawning water- 
dog?” “Dogs, slaves, rascals,” are the only 
epithets he can bestow upon these men, usually 
accompanied by a kick or a blow. What a pic- 
ture of the naval service of the time! Even for 
the friends who fall in with his humor, he has 
contemptuous terms and brutal snubs, while 
those who do not suit him he calls to their faces, 
“ Bartholomew Fair buffoons,” “chattering ba- 
boons,” etc. And this brute was held up as the 
type of a straightforward, blunt, honest English- 
man, only because the natural brutality of his 
nature prompted him to wound the feelings of 
every person he came near by savage speeches 
which he called truths—a national trait upon 
which we have not even yet ceased to glorify our- 
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selves. Verily, I think we are much indebted to 
the men who introduced foreign manners and 
modes of thought to displace our native ferocity. 

The Widow Blackacre is considered to be the 
offspring, not of Wycherley’s brain, but of Ra- 
cine’s La Comtesse in “ Les Plaideurs,” yet sure- 
ly a litigious female was not such a novelty that 
the character might not have occurred to two 
men without the one copying the other. Be that 
as it may, however, the widow is an exquisitely 
humorous creation, and is true, coarse, homely 
English, without a flavor of foreign adulteration. 
The originality of her son Jerry can not be dis- 
puted, and in that Wycherley was thereafter to 
have an illustrious imitator, for it can not be 
doubted that Goldsmith had a memory of this 
booby when he drew Tony Lumpkin; both are 
admirably drawn, but I think the palm must be 
given to the elder dramatist. The base, censo- 
rious Olivia, who pretends an aversion to all 
mankind only to mask her evil passions, is a 
powerful picture, but not at all like Moliére’s Ce- 
liméne, except in her scandalizing propensities. 
Novel, Oldfox, Freeman, Plausible, are all well- 
defined portraitures ; Fidelia, who in the disguise 
of a boy follows the man she loves, is a charac- 
ter borrowed from the Elizabethan drama; but 
it has not improved in Wycherley’s hands. Her 
connivance at his hideous revenge, so revolting to 
any person possessed of the least delicacy—and 
how much more would it have been so to a wo- 
man who loved him !—nay, even the fact of her 
being enamored of such a brute, sadly tarnish all 
that is agreeable in the picture. 

“The Country Wife” was too strong even 
for the stomachs of a Restoration audience, even 
for the vizard-wearers, and brought down a storm 
of well-deserved censure which the author ani- 
madverts upon in a scene between Olivia and 
Eliza in Act II. of “ The Plain Dealer,” in which 
the play is censured by the bad woman and de- 
fended by the modest, on the motto of “ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense.” But such a defense is 
quite inadmissible, since nothing is left to the 
thought of the spectator. In revenge, however, 
the author has, in the last-named comedy, at- 
tacked every section of society with the most 
savage malignancy. A lord is “a leaden shil- 
ling which you bend every way, and debases the 
stamp he bears, instead of being raised by it.” 
“ Have you seen,” says Manly, “a bishop bowing 
low to a gaudy atheist ; a judge to a doorkeep- 
er; a great lord to a fishmonger, or a scrivener 
with a jack-chain round his neck; a lawyer to a 
sergeant-at-arms ; a velvet physician to a thread- 
bare chemist ; and a supple gentleman-usher to a 
surly beefeater—and so tread round in a prepos- 
terous huddle of ceremony to each other, while 
they can hardly hold their solemn false counte- 


nances ?” An alderman “ makes you drunk with 
lees of sack before dinner to take away your 
stomach ; and there you must call usury and ex- 
tortion God’s blessing, or the honest turning of 
the penny.” A fellow, whose trade is taking 
false oaths, complains of being “ bilked by a rev- 
erend divine, that preaches twice on Sunday and 
prays half an hour still before his dinner.” To 
which the widow replies: “How! a conscien- 
tious divine, and not pay people for damning 
themselves! Sure, then, for all his talking, he 
does not believe in damnation.” As to the fe- 
male sex, the language used against them is too 
gross to be quoted, and the dedication of the 
play to a woman of ill-fame is the crowning in- 
sult. 

Goldsmith was not the only succeeding dram- 
atist who condescended to draw material from 
this comedy. The scene between Olivia, Novel, 
and Lord Plausible, originally it can not be doubt- 
ed suggested by the well-known one in “ Le 
Misanthrope ” (5th of Act II.), was largely ap- 
propriated by Sheridan in “The School for Scan- 
dal.” Those who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the following specimens with some of the 
speeches in the scandal-scenes will find an ex- 
traordinary resemblance even in the turns of ex- 
pression, although the younger author is more 
polished and artificial. A “nauseous” old wo- 
man at the upper end of a table, it is said, “re- 
vives the old Grecian custom of serving in a 
death’s head with their banquets.” “She looks 
like an old coach new painted ; affecting an un- 
seemly smugness, while she is ready to drop to 
pieces.” Of her daughter it is said, she is “the © 
very disgrace of good clothes, which she always 
wears to heighten her deformity, not mend it; 
for she is still most splendidly, gallantly ugly, 
and looks like an ill piece of daubing in a rich 
frame. . . . Then she bestows as unfortunately 
on her face all the graces in fashion, as the lan- 
guishing eye, the hanging or pouting lip. But, 
as the fool is never more provoking than when 
he aims at wit, the ill-favored of our sex are 
never more nauseous than when they would be 
beauties, adding to their natural deformity the 
artificial ugliness of affectation.” Of another 
lady it is said, “she is as silent in conversation 
as a country lover, and no better company than 
a clock, or a weather-glass, for if she sounds, 
tis but once an hour to put you in mind of the 
time of day, or to tell you ‘twill be cold or hot, 
rain or snow.” 

Etherege and Wycherley were the true found- 
ers of that school of comedy which attained such 
perfection in the next generation, and which, 
notwithstanding its licentiousness and artificiality, 
must ever be considered to have produced our 
finest models in that department of literature. 
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Wycherley, however, although he borrowed much 
from the French, surpassed Etherege in the pow- 
er of transmuting his stolen goods, which, like 
gold and silver trinkets thrown into a melting- 
pot, while losing their original form, retained all 
their essential qualities ; from whatever source 
derived, he always made his characters thorough- 
ly English, and, if his plots were borrowed, the 
manners and vices depicted were those of his 
age and country. Yet, although the founder of 
the school, Wycherley has little affinity with the 
good-natured, rattling, pleasant Farquhar, or the 
highly polished and refined Congreve; Vanbrugh 
alone approaches him in coarseness. There is a 
ferocity in Wycherley’s satire which can be par- 
alleled only in Swift’s writings. Mrs. Flippant 
is worthy of a place among the Yahoos, and the 
female bevy of “The Country Wife” would not 
have found themselves out of place there. The 
drinking-scene at Horner’s lodgings (Act V., 
Scene 4) is a horrible lampoon upon the entire 
sex. Lady Fidget says: “Lord, why should you 
not think that we women make use of our repu- 
tation as you men of yours, only to deceive the 
world with less suspicion? Our virtue is like 
the statesman’s religion, the Quaker’s word, the 
gamester’s oath, and the great man’s honor ; but 
to cheat those that trust us. . . . Our bashful- 
ness is only the reflection of the men’s. We 
blush when they are shamefaced.” 

A few more facts of our author’s life have 
still to be related. Some little time after the ap- 
pearance of his last comedy he married, and it 
was the comedy that brought about that event. 
One day, while he and a friend were in a’book- 
seller's shop at Tunbridge Wells, the Countess 
of Drogheda, a young, rich, handsome widow, 
came into the shop and inquired for “The Plain 
Dealer.” “Madam,” said the friend, one Mr. 
Fairbeard, pushing Wychérley forward, “since 
you are for the Plain Dealer, there he is for you.” 
“Yes,” added Wycherley, “this lady can bear 
plain dealing, for she appears to be so accom- 
plished, that what would be compliments ad- 
dressed to others would be plain dealing ad- 
dressed to her.” “No, truly sir,” replied the 
Countess, not behind in repartee, “I am not 
without my faults any more than the rest of my 
sex, and yet I love plain dealing, and am never 
more fond of it than when it tells me of my 
faults.” “Then, madam,” again interposed the 
friend, “ you and the Plain Dealer seem designed 
by Heaven for each other.” Such is the story 
told by Dennis. This was the commencement 
of an acquaintance which ended in matrimony. 
Wycherley, on account of another countess, was 
desirous that his marriage should be kept secret ; 
but it soon came to the knowledge of the lady 
whom he most desired to keep in ignorance, and 


who soon succeeded in convincing the King that, 
as the poet had contracted a marriage without 
taking royalty into his confidence, it was an act 
of contumacy which must be punished by the 
withdrawal of the royal favor. The union was 
a very unhappy one; the lady was of a violent 
temper and very jealous; she took good care that 
her husband should not appear at court, for fear 
he might renew his old /azson, and even when 
he paid a visit to his favorite Bow Street tavern, 
which stood opposite his house, he was obliged 
to sit at the open window in order that his cara 
sposa might be convinced that there was no lady 
with him. Not without reason we may well be- 
lieve were these suspicions. When she died, 
however, she left him all her fortune. But this 
proved a curse instead of a blessing to him, for 
her family disputed the will and got the day, 
while the unfortunate widower was consigned to 
prison for the law expenses. In the Fleet he re- 
mained seven years. He had offended the King’s 
mistress by his marriage, and the King by his at- 
tachment to Buckingham, whose cause, in his 
evil days, he defended with a boldness and sin- 
cerity which shows that he was not undeserving 
of the epithet of “Manly Wycherley,” which his 
contemporaries bestowed upon him. But John- 
son’s observation upon the value of the literary 
patronage of the time, which I have before quoted 
in my article on Otway,* was well exemplified in 
his case, namely, that men of wit received no 
favor from the great but to share their riots; 
from which they were dismissed again to their 
own narrow circumstances. And poor Wycher- 
ley might have died in the Fleet for all his aris- 
tocratic friends would do to. help him, had not 
James II., who had by this time succeeded to 
the throne, been so struck, at a representation of 
“The Plain Dealer,” by the virtues (!) of Manly, 
that he there and then resolved to pay off his 
debts and settle a pension of two hundred a year 
upon him. It seems strange that Wycherley did 
not resort to his pen to assist him in his extremity, 
and that he should have renounced authorship in 
the very maturity of his powers. But his troubles 
were only to cease with his life. It would appear 
that his debts were so considerable that he did 
not like to own the full amount to Lord Mul- 
grave, to whom the King had confided the execu- 
tion of his beneficent intentions, so that what 
must have been a large sum remained unpaid. 
And when at his father’s death he succeeded to 
the family estate, being only a tenant for life, he 
could not mortgage it for sufficient money to 
clear himself of liabilities. Probably the old ones 
received some additions after his release from 
prison. 





* *« Appletons’ Journal,” November, 1879. 
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In his sixty-fourth year he published a volume 
of erotic poems—why was it not another comedy ? 
In the same year Pope published his “ Pastorals,” 
and the simultaneous appearance of the two books 
in some way brought about an acquaintance be- 
tween the two authors. The letters that passed 
between them will be found in Pope’s correspon- 
dence, but they are not very amusing. By and 
by the elder poet wrote some more verses—and 
very bad ones they were—and made the extraor- 
dinary proposition that his young friend should 
correct them. Pope, like a second Gil Blas, ac- 
cepted the task in all sincerity, and his candid 
criticisms were received in much the same spirit 
as were those of the Spanish valet of immortal 
memory; Wycherley was disgusted at the nu- 
merous faults found with his compositions, and 
the friendship came to an end. 

He appears to have retained much of his 
handsome and distinguished appearance to the 
last. There is a picture of him at the age of 
twenty-eight, by Sir Peter Lely, which represents 
a face of fine animal beauty, well set off by the 
flowing periwig of the period; many were the 
regretful glances he would cast upon this pre- 


sentment of youth, and many were the sighs it 
evoked, and underneath he had written the Vir- 
gilian motto, “ Quantum mutatus abillo!” The 
old spirit of the Carolian time was still strong 
within him. He used often to declare that he 
was resolved to die married, although his first 
experience of that blessed state rendered him 
very averse to living in it again. Only eleven 
days before his death, in the year 1715, in the 
hope of disinheriting an obnoxious nephew, he 
espoused a young woman who was supposed to 
have a fortune of fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
but who turned out afterward to be an impostor 
and to be married to another man. Ignorant of 
this fact, however, upon his death-bed he called 
her to him, and, having made her promise to 
grant him the request he was about to make, 
said with a sly twinkle in his eye: “My dear, it 
is only this—that you will never marry an old 
man again.” Like Mercutio, a humorist to the 
last! He was buried in a vault in St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden. He is said to have changed his 
religion. once more, a little previously, back to 
the Romish faith. 
Temple Bar. 





MIRACLES, PRAYER, AND LAW. 


I N the following remarks I assume the existence 

of God, all-knowing and all-powerful; and 
of a spirit in men which is not matter. I do not 
say that either is demonstrated or can be demon- 
strated, still less do I presume to define either, 
but I address only those who already assent to 
both. 

Many, however, of those who give such as- 
sent are troubled about the ways of God and the 
nature of man’s relation to him. On the one 
hand is the Bible, which declares that all things 
on earth as well as in heaven are regulated by 
divine will at every moment, which records fre- 
quent miracles, and which bids men ask from 
him whatsoever they would, in absolute confi- 
dence that they shall have their desires. On the 
other hand stands the Book of Nature, as divine 
as that of Revelation, being in fact another rev- 
elation of God, which tells of an unchanging 
sequence of events, of laws incapable of modifi- 
cation by isolated acts of will—laws which, in- 
’ deed, if subject to such modification, would fall 
into disorder. Which of these revelations shall 
they believe? Or can they be reconciled so that 
both are credible ? 

The tendency of recent belief in those who 


have studied the Book of Nature, and perhaps 
most decidedly in those who have only turned 
some of its pages, is that the two revelations are 
irreconcilable. The immutability of nature’s laws 
is to them a gospel taught by every stone, by 
every plant, by every animated being. All that 
they have learned to know of matter rests on the 
assurance that its properties are absolutely fixed. 
The progress of science, of art, of civilization, of 
the human race, depends on the fact that what 
has been found to be true will be always true, 
that there is an ordered sequence of events which 
may be trusted to be invariable, to which we 
must conform our lives if we would be happy, 
and which, if we cross it in ignorance or defiance, 
will revenge the outrage by inevitable penalties. 
Those laws, which some call of matter, may by 
others be called laws of God, and the most de- 
vout minds find in their fixity only a confirmation 
of their faith in his unchanging promises. But, 
if thus fixed, it seems to many who are devout as 
well as to many who are skeptical, that it be- 
comes impossible to believe that their Author 
should ever set them aside by what are called 
miracles ; still less that he should bid men pray 
for events which are, in fact, not regulated by 
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wish or will, but by what has gone before up to 
the beginning of time. To meet this dilemma 
there seem to such minds only two courses, either 
to believe that Scripture is not the word of a God 
at all, or to give to its language an interpretation 
which is not the natural sense of the words, and 
which was certainly not meant or understood by 
those who first wrote or first heard it. 

Yet it is not possible to abandon the convic- 
tion that the words and the acts of God can not 
really be at variance. Before surrendering his 
words contained in the Scripture, as either spuri- 
ous or misunderstood, no effort can be too often 
reiterated to show them to be compatible with 
what we have learned of his works. I propose 
to make one more such effort, based on the 
closest examination of what both really tell, or 
imply. 

Let us first understand accurately what it is 
we are to deal with, both as facts and as ex- 
pressed in language. The inquiry is to be limited 
(with exceptions which will be noted as they oc- 
cur) to the laws of matter. It will be assumed 


that matter exists as our ordinary perceptions in- 
form us, but if it shall hereafter be proved to be 
only a form of motion, or of force, the arguments 
will still be applicable. By laws, we shall under- 
stand what in a different expression we call the, 
properties of matter. The advantage of thus ex- 


plaining law is that it excludes some other senses 
of a vague and misleading character, while it in- 
cludes the sense in which alone law can properly 
be applied to physical nature. Thus, the law of 
gravity is the same thing as the property of mat- 
ter which we call weight, and, if there be any 
matter or ether which is imponderable, then the 
law of gravity does not apply to it. So the law 
of attraction, in its different forms, expresses the 
property of cohesion, and of capillary ascent, and 
so on; the law of chemical affinities expresses 
the property of the combination of one species of 
matter with another in definite proportions ; the 
laws of sound, light, or electricity, express the 
properties of vibrations, either of air or of sub- 
tiler forms of matter, as they affect our senses. 
In thus limiting the meaning of law, it is there- 
fore obvious that we embrace all which the ma- 
terialist can desire to include when he insists that 
law is permanent and unchangeable. 

This, in fact, is the first proposition which we 
must all accept. No human being can add to or 
subtract a single property of any species of mat- 
ter. To do so were, indeed, to create. For 
matter is an aggregate of properties; each spe- 
cies of matter is differentiated only by its proper- 
ties, and could we alter one of these we should 
really turn it into different matter. It is true 
there are what are called allotropic forms, such 
as oxygen and ozone, the yellow and red phos- 


phorus, the forms of sulphur as modified by heat, 
and aconsiderable number of organic compounds, 
and we can by certain arrangements turn the one 
into the other. But when we ask what allotro- 
pism is, we find that it is itself one of the proper- 
ties (however obscure to us) of the matter we 
deal with. Oxygen would not be oxygen, but 
something else, if it had not the inherent prop- 
erty of becoming ozone under certain conditions. 
Given these conditions, and there is nothing we 
can do which will prevent the change occurring. 
If, as chemists believe, allotropism depends on 
the different arrangement of the ultimate atoms 
of matter, then the capacity of assuming two ar- 
rangements in its atoms is clearly one of the ulti- 
mate properties of that species of matter. 

It follows, then, that if a miracle were really 
a suspension of a physical law, or a change, tem- 
porary or permanent, of any property of matter, 
it would really be an act of creation—the cre- 
ation of something having different properties 
from any matter that before existed. If iron 
were to float on water by suspension of the law 
of gravity, it would be in fact the creation of 
something having (at least for the time required) 
the physical and chemical properties of iron, but 
with a specific gravity less than water —and 
therefore something not iron. 

But, without creation, man has enormous 
power over nature. He can, and daily does, 
overpower her laws, or seemingly make them 
work as he pleases. Despite the law of gravity, 
he ascends to the sky in a balloon; he makes 
water spring up in fountains; he makes vessels, 
weighing thousands of tons, float on the seas. 
Despite cohesion, he grinds rocks to powder; 
despite chemical affinity, he transmutes into 
myriads of different forms the few elements of 
which all matter consists ; despite the resistless 
power of the thunderbolt, he tames electricity to 
be his servant or his harmless toy. With water 
and fire he molds into shape mighty masses of 
metal; he shoots, at a sustained speed beyond 
that of birds, across valleys and through moun- 
tain-ranges ; he unites seas which continents had 
separated; there is nothing in the whole earth 
which he has not subdued, or does not hope to 
subdue, to his use. There is hardly a physical 
miracle which he does not feel he can, or may 
yet, perform. 

But all this wonderful, this boundless power 
over material laws is gained by these laws. He 
alters no property of matter, but he uses one 
property or another as he needs, and he uses one 
property to overpower another. It is by know- 
ing that gravity is more powerful in the case of 
air than in the case of hydrogen gas, that he 
makes air sustain him as he floats, beneath a bag 
of hydrogen, above the earth; it is by knowing 
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that it is more powerful in water than in air that 
he sails in iron ships; it is by knowing chemical 
affinity or repulsion that he makes the compounds 
or extracts the simple elements he desires; it is 
by knowing that affinity is force, and that force 
is transmutable into electricity, that he makes a 
messenger of the obedient lightning-shock ; it is 
by knowing that heat, itself unknown, causes 
gases to expand, that he makes machines of 
senseless iron do the work of intelligent giants. 
He subdues nature by understanding nature. 
He creates no property; he therefore performs 
no miracle, though he does marvels. 

By what means, then, does man bring one 
property, or law, into play instead of, or against, 
another? By one means only, that of changing 
the position of matter. 

This is Bacon’s aphorism (“ Novum Orga- 
num,” book i., 4): “ Man contributes nothing to 
operations except the applying or withdrawing 
of natural bodies: Nature, internally, performs 
the rest.” 

In order to trace and recognize the truth of 
this fact, let us follow in rough and rapid outline 
the operations by which man effects his purposes. 
Weill begin at the beginning, and suppose him 
to have only reached the stage when a knowl- 
edge of the effects of fire enables him to work 
with metals. He produces fire by friction—that 
is, by bringing one piece of wood to another, 
and rapidly moving the one on the other ; or else 
by striking two flints on each other, which also 
is merely rapid motion and shock. He carries 
the wood to a hearth, he brings to it the lump of 
crude metal or the ore; he urges the fire by a 
blast of air—still his acts are only those of im- 
parting motion. Then the fire acts on the met- 
al, it excites some affinities and enfeebles other 
affinities, which result in removing impurities; 
it softens the purified metal. Then the work- 
man lifts it on a stone, and by beating it with 
another stone—still motion—he moves its par- 
ticles so that it assumes the form of a hammer, 
an axe, a chisel, or a file. Then by rubbing with 
a rough stone—still motion—he moves away 
some particles from the edge, and makes it sharp 
and fit for cutting. By plunging it in water when 
hot—still only motion—he tempers it to hardness. 
With the edge thus obtained, he cuts wood into 
the forms he requires for various purposes, and 
by degrees he learns how to fashion other pieces 
of metal into other and more elaborate tools. 
Yet all this is done by no other means than giv- 
ing motion to the material on which, or by which, 
he works, From tools he advances to machines, 
by which his power of giving motion is increased, 
and as he learns more of the properties of mat- 
ter he constructs engines, by which these proper- 
ties work for him in the directions in which he 


guides them. Meantime he has learned that 
clay, when heated, becomes hard as stone, and 
the arts of pottery take their rise ; while glass- 
making follows on the discovery that ashes and 
sand fuse into a transparent mass. Yet, whether 
in their rude beginning or finished elegance, man 
in these arts does no more than bring together 
the rough materials and apply to them heat, then 
their own inherent properties effect the result. 
Science—that is, knowledge of natural laws of 
matter—guides his hand, but his hand only moves 
matter ; it gives no property and takes away none; 
it does not even enable one property to work; it 
does absolutely nothing except to place matter 
where its own laws work, to bring or to remove 
matter which is needed, or to remove matter 
which is superfluous. Let us analyze every com- 
plicated triumph of human knowledge and skill, 
and we shall find it all reduced to the knowledge 
of what the properties of matter are, and the 
skill which imparts to it motion just sufficient to 
permit these properties to operate. Man's pow- 
er over nature is therefore limited to the power 
of giving motion to matter, or of stopping or re- 
sisting motion in matter, 

Now, to give motion or to resist motion is it- 
self either a breach or a use of a law of nature, 
according as we express that law. The law is 
(as usually expressed), thatmatter at rest re- 
mains at rest till moved bya force, and that mat- 
ter in motion continues in motion till stayed by a 
force. This is the law of inertia. If we con- 
sider that rest or motion when once established 
is the normal state of matter, then the force 
which causes a change causes a breach of the 
law of inertia. But if we consider that the lia- 
bility to be moved, or to have motion stopped by 
force, is itself a property of matter, then the ap- 
plication of force with such result is merely 
calling into operation the law of inertia. It 
really does not signify which view we take, so 
long as we recognize that such are the facts. 
But since it is more familiar to associate rest with 
inertia, it will perhaps be most convenient and 
simple to consider rest and motion as the laws 
of matter, till the law is interfered with. There- 
fore in what follows we shall say that, when mat- 
ter at rest is moved, or when matter in motion is 
stayed, or its movement by a natural force is pre- 
vented, a breach of the law of inertia is com- 
mitted. 

We come, then, to these propositions : 1. That 
human power is utterly unable to break any law 
of matter except the law of inertia. 2. That 
when, by breaking only the law of inertia—i. e., 
by moving or by resisting the motion of matter 
—any operation is accomplished, no other law of 
matter is broken. 3. That to break the law of 
inertia by force, directed by will, is no inter- 
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ference with the properties of matter. 4. That 
by breaking the law of inertia only, man has 
power to call into play properties which make 
matter subservient to his objects. 

Nor is this man’s power only. Inferior ani- 
mals can also move matter, and by moving it 
can cause prodigious results. A minute insect, 
by secreting lime from sea-waters, makes a coral 
reef, or aids in forming a cliff of chalk. A bea- 
ver cuts down a tree, and forms a swamp that 
changes the climate of a district ; a bird carries 
a seed, and makes a forest on an island. Inani- 
mate life has the same power. The plant opens 
its leaves to the sun, and abstracts the carbon 
that forms fruitful soils and beds of coal. Mat- 
ter itself can by motion work on matter. The 
great physical powers, heat and electricity, are 
modes of motion. Radiation of heat causes 
freezing, and freezing crumbles rocks into soil, 
or it forms the clouds in the air, whose deluges 
hollow valleys ; while electricity cleaves and splin- 
ters the summits of the mountain-peaks. Every- 
where motion, sharp or slow, works with matter ; 
everywhere the law of inertia is broken; and 
everywhere the miracles of nature are wrought 
out by nature’s unbroken laws, set in action or 
withheld by only the movement which matter has 
received, be it from will in man or beast, or be it 
from forces which themselves are part of mat- 
ter’s properties. 

Now, since we have started from the assump- 
tion that God does exist, it is impossible to make 
him an exception to the rule which holds of the 
spirits of inferior creatures, and even of inani- 
mate matter. If, therefore, he can cause or stop 
movement, he can, without further breach of any 
law of nature, bring into play the laws of nature. 
Or, to state the same proposition conversely, we 
must admit that whatever wonders God may 
cause by bringing into operation a law of na- 
ture through the means of affecting motion in 
matter, can not be called a breach of the laws of 
nature. It is, of course, understood that this 
proposition is limited to the results of motion; 
it does not affirm that the cause of the motion 
may not be a breach of a law of nature. This 
question will remain for future examination; at 
present it is neither affirmed nor denied. 

Let us in the mean time, however, consider 
what we have reached by the proposition above 
stated. What are called miracles may be di- 
vided into three classes. The first are purely 
spiritual, affecting mind without the intervention 
of matter, such as visions (though these may ori- 
ginate in the brain, and therefore belong to the 
next class), gifts of tongues, inspirations, mental 
resolutions. The second affect mind in connec- 
tion with matter, such as, perhaps, the healing of 
paralytic or epileptic affections, and certainly the 


restoration of life to the dead. The third affect 
matter solely : they include the healing of wounds, 
or of corporeal disease, such as blindness, or fe- 
ver ; the dividing of waters ; the walking on wa- 
ter, or raising an iron axe-head from the bottom 
of water ; the falling of walls or trees; the open- 
ing of prison-doors, and such like. 

The first two classes we may, in any discus- 
sion limited to the laws of nature, leave out of 
view, because it can not be said that we know 
any laws of nature affecting mind by itself, or 
even mind in relation to matter. Metaphysicians 
have interested themselves in trying to trace the 
origin or sequence of intellectual processes, but 
I hardly think any would assert they had dis- 
covered or defined what can properly be called a 
law ; and certainly, if any do assert it, the accu- 
racy of the assertion is controverted by as many 
philosophers on the other side. Any direct in- 
fluence of God on mind can not, therefore, be 
charged with being in violation of natural law. 
Nor can it even be declared to be contrary to 
universal experience, since in this case the nega- 
tive evidence of those who have not experienced 
it would only be set against the positive evidence 
of innumerable persons who affirm that they have 
experienced it. 

The influence of mind on matter, and matter 
on mind, are also so obscure, that it can not be 
affirmed that anything which mental operation 
can effect on one’s own body is contrary to nat- 
ural law. No physiologist will assert that men- 
tal resolution or conviction, tending toward re- 
covery from sickness, is without some power to 
bring that result to pass. They will admit also 
that this is peculiarly the case in regard to those 
disorders which, in pure ignorance of their actual 
source, they are fain to call hysterical, neuralgic, 
or generally nervous. They are all acquainted 
with many cases in their own experience of re- 
covery from such disorders in which no physical 
cause for recovery can be imagined. If, then, 
God should convey to the mind of a patient an 
impression which brings about recovery, there 
would clearly be no violation of natural law. 
With regard to the restoration of life, it is quite 
true that this is beyond the ordinary power of 
man’s volition. Nevertheless, at each moment 
of our lives there is a communication of life to 
the dead matter which has formed our food, but 
which, after digestion, becomes a part of our 
living organs ; and this is true even in the nutri- 
tion of plants. How or at what moment the 
mind enters or becomes capable of affecting our 
frames, we do not know. But this happens at 
some moment before or during birth; its doing 
so at a subsequent period is, therefore, not a 
breach of natural law, but is only an instance of 
natural law coming into operation, by the same 
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cause, at a period differing from that which is 
customary. The act, whatever it is, is not ex- 
ceptional, but ordinary. The ¢éme is alone ex- 
ceptional. 

We have now to consider the strictly physi- 
cal phenomena to which the name of miracles is 
in this discussion confined, and to which the ob- 
jection that they are contrary to natural laws is 
commonly stated. 

A very large number of these are at first 
glance seen to be only instances of inertia being 
affected. To walk on water, to make water stand 
in a heap, to raise a body from the ground, to 
cast down walls, or move bolts and doors, are 
obviously exertions of simple mechanical force 
such as we ourselves daily employ. Their effec- 
tive cause is neither more nor less than an inter- 
ference with the law of inertia, and by the pre- 
vious demonstration they are therefore not to be 
reckoned as breaches of any law of nature. 

Let us try if this can be made clearer by an 
example. It has been stated before that if iron 
were made to swim on water by modification of 
the law of gravity it would be creation of a new 
substance differing from iron in being of less 
specific gravity. At the same time, the original 
iron of normal specific gravity would have disap- 
peared. These processes of creation and destruc- 
tion would be so unprecedented that we should 
justly call them violations of the ordinary laws 
of nature. But, at least, we should then expect 
that the light iron thus created would be perma- 
nently light, and we should call it another breach 
of the laws of nature if on lifting it from the 
water we found it heavy. But, if we were to hold 
a magnet of suitable power over the original 
heavy iron when at the bottom of the water, we 
might see it rise and float, although not touched 
or upheld by any visible substance, and although 
its specific gravity remained constant. In this 
case it would be moved by a power which over- 
comes gravity, but there would be no creation 
nor destruction of any property, and no natural 
law would be broken. But, if now we substitute 
for “ magnetic ” “ divine ” power, there is still no 
breach of a natural law, for no property is cre- 
ated or destroyed. In both cases the acting 
agent is a power outside the iron, invisible and 
unknown, except by the effects. The effect of 
both is the same: it is to give motion to matter, 
and nothing more. Hence neither violate any 
law of nature except that of inertia. 

Proceeding to another class of miracles, which 
seem at first to be creative, we shall find that 
they also come within the range of familiar hu- 
man potentiality. The making of bread, or meal, 
or oil, or wine, are instances of chemical synthe- 
sis. These substances are composed of three or 
four elements, all gaseous except carbon (to be 


absolutely accurate, we must add minute quanti- 
ties of eight other elements), which no chemist has 
yet succeeded in uniting in such forms. But chem- 
ists have succeeded in forming certain substances 
by bringing together their elements, of which 
water is the simplest type, and others of greater 
complexity are every year being attained. These 
are formed by moving into proximity, or admix- 
ture, the elementary ingredients, under circum- 
stances favorable to their union in the desired 
combination, and the combination then proceeds 
by the operation of natural laws. No one would 
be surprised to hear that some chemist had thus 
attained to form starch or gluten, the main in- 
gredients of bread, or oil, or spirit, or essences ; 
for, if it were announced, we should all know that 
he had only discovered some new method of 
manipulation by which circumstances were ar- 
ranged so as to favor the natural laws which ef- 
fect the union of the necessary elements. There- 
fore, if these substances are formed by divine 
power, it is not creation—it is only the chemist’s 
work, adopting natural laws for its methods, and 
bringing them into play by transposition of ma- 
terial substances, 

Meteorological precesses—such as lightning, 
rain, drought, winds—are sometimes made the 
immediate cause of “miracles,” as when the 
wind caused the waters of the Red Sea to flow 
back, or brought the flights of quails or locusts. 
These are effects which we know wind is quite 
capable of producing, and does produce natural- 
ly. Was there, then, any breach of natural laws 
(beyond that of inertia).im causing such winds to 
blow? or in bringing up thunder-clouds? or in 
causing an arid season? We can not, indeed, 
say that there was not; but as little can we say 
that there was. . For, since we ourselves have ac- 
quired such power over lightning, the most in- 
scrutable and irresistible of all meteorological 
agencies, as to be able to lead it where we will, 
how shall we say that God’s infinite knowledge 
has not the same power over the winds and the 
clouds, by employing only natural agencies for 
his work, and employing these only by the opera- 
tion of metion given to matter ? 

With regard to the healing of diseased mat- 
ter, conjectures also can only be offered, because 
of the source of diseases we know so little. Sight 
is restored in cataract by simple removal of an 
abnormal membrane. Many fevers, if the germ 
theory or the poison theory be correct, are cured 
when the germs die, or the poison is eliminated. 
A power that could kill the germs, or remove 
them or the poison from the system, would then 
effect immediate cure in accordance with natural 
laws. It does not seem necessarily beyond man’s 
reach to effect this when he shall understand 
natural laws more fully ; it can not, therefore, be 
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a breach of natural laws if God should effect it 
by laws as yet unknown to man, provided they 
are brought into play with no other agency than 
the motion of matter. 

It would be folly as well as impiety to assert 
that it is in such ways only that miracles are per- 
formed. No such assertion is made. But when, 
on the other side, it is asserted that the miracles 
narrated in Scripture can not be true because 
they must involve a breach of the immutable laws 
of nature, the answer is justifiable and is suffi- 
cient, that they do not necessarily involve any 
breach of any law, save of that one law of inertia 
which at every instant is broken by created things, 
without any disturbances being introduced into 
the serene march of nature’s laws, The scien- 
tific revelation is reconciled with the written reve- 
lation when it is shown that neither necessarily 
implies the falsity of the other. 

But, supposing the argument thus far to be 
conceded, it will be urged that the real “mir- 
acle” remains yet behind. When man moves 
matter, his hand is visible; when an animal 
gnaws a tree, its teeth are seen working ; when 
a river flows down a valley, its force is heard 
and felt. How different, it will be said, is God’s 
working, where there is no arm of flesh, no sound 
of power, no sign of presence ! 

Unquestionably it is a deep marvel and a 
mystery, that impalpable spirit should act upon 
gross matter; but it is a mystery of humanity as 
well as of Godhead. What moves the hand? 
Contraction of the muscles. But what causes 
contraction of the muscles? The influence trans- 
mitted from the brain by the nerves. But what 
sends that influence? It is mind, which some- 
where, somehow, moves animal tissues—tissues 
consisting of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and sulphur. At some point of our 
frames, we know not yet where, mind does act 
directly on matter. It is a law of nature that it 
should so act there. But, if God exists, his mind 
must, by the same law, act on matter somewhere. 
Can we call it an offense against law if it acts on 
matter elsewhere than in that mass of organized 
pulp which we call brains? If no possibility 
of communication between mind and matter 
could anywhere be found in nature, we might 
call such communication contrary to natural law. 
In other words, if it were one of the properties 
of matter that it could not receive motion from 
that which is not matter, its motion without a 
material cause would be supernatural. But, since 
it is of the very essence of existence that matter 
in certain combinations should be capable of be- 
ing endowed with life, and by such endowment 
become capable of being affected in motion by 
mind, it is indisputable that such capability is 
one of matter’s properties, and that its being so 


affected falls within and not without nature’s 
laws. 

It may be objected that, since it is only living 
substance which can be acted on by the human 
mind, it is contrary to law that dead matter 
should be acted on by the divine mind. But this 
is a simple begging of the question at issue. It is 
constructing a law for the purpose of charging 
God with breaking it. Where do we find evi- 
dence in nature that matter can not be moved by 
the divine mind? Science reveals no such law. 
Science is simply silent on the subject; it admits 
its utter ignorance, and declares the question be- 
yond its scope. Undoubtedly it does not pro- 
nounce that God does move matter, but it equally 
abstains from asserting that God does not. For 
when it traces back material effects from cause 
to cause, it comes at last to something for which 
it has no explanation. When we say that an 
acid and an alkali combine by the law of affinity, 
that a stone falls by the law of gravity, we merely 
generalize facts under a name, we do not account 
for them. What causes affinity, what causes 
gravity? Suppose we say the one is polar elec- 
tricity, the other is the impact of particles in vi- 
bration (both of which statements are unproved 
guesses), what do we gain? The next question 
is only, what causes electricity and what causes 
vibration? Suppose, again, we answer that both 
are modes of motion, we only come to the further 
question, what causes motion? And since mo- 
tion is a breach of the Jaw of inertia, what is it 
that first excited motion in this dead matter? 
Carry back our analysis as far as we will or can, 
at last we reach a point where matter must be 
acted upon by something that is not matter. 
This something is Mind ; and God also is Mind. 

Again, when any one affirms that only living 
matter can be acted on by mind, whether human 
or divine, we may fairly ask him, not indeed what 
is life, which is a problem as yet beyond science, 
but how life changes matter, which is a question 
strictly within the range of science dealing with 
matter. But to this inquiry we shall get no an- 
swer. The cells in an organism, the protoplasm 
in the cells, are living when the organism is liv- 
ing, dead when the organism is dead, and, as 
matter, no difference is discoverable between 
them in the state of living and dead. The cells 
consist of cellulose, the protoplasm of some 
“ proteine ” compounds ; no element is added or 
subtracted, no compound is altered, when it lives 
or when it dies. Nor can science even tell us 
when an organic compound becomes alive or 
dead. Every instant crude sap is becoming liv- 
ing plants, every instant crude chyle is becoming 
living blood, every instant living organisms die 
and are expelled from plants by the leaves, from 
animals by the lungs, the skin, and the kidneys, 
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Yet no physician can say at wha¢ moment any 
of these carbon compounds become living, or 
when they cease to have life. Since of this per- 
petual birth and death in all nature we know ab- 
solutely nothing, it is manifestly unreasonable to 
lay down laws respecting them, If life and death 
make (as far as we can discover) absolutely no 
immediate physical change in the matter which 
they affect, how can we propound as a dogma of 
physical science that God can not move “dead” 
matter, when our own experience tells us that 
our spirits can move “ living” matter ? 

It is clear that, if we are not warranted in 
making a law, we are not warranted in saying 
that it is broken. Our concern with laws is to 
see that such as we do know are uniform, for 
this is the basis of science. But true science re- 
pudiates dogmas on subjects of which it avows 
its ignorance. 

Let us sum up the argument as it has now 
been stated. The propositions are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Matter is subject to unalterable laws, 
which express its properties. No created being 
can originate, alter, or destroy any of these prop- 
erties. 

2. It is possible, however, for one property to 
overpower the action of another property, either 
in the same matter or in other matter. 

3. By placing matter in a position in which 
one or other property has its natural action, man, 
as well as animals and inanimate matter, can 
overpower a jaw of nature with almost bound- 
less power. 

4. The sole means by which such results are 
effected, are by affecting the law of inertia. 
Therefore, whatever is effected by natural laws, 
without other interference than by affecting iner- 
tia, is consistent with the uniformity of natural 
law. 

5. All strictly physical “miracles” recorded 
in the Bible are capable of being effected by nat- 
ural law, without other interference than by af- 
fecting inertia, and therefore are consistent with 
the uniformity of natural law. 

6. It is consistent with natural law that cre- 
ated minds should affect the inertia of certain 
forms of matter directly. 

7. It is not inconsistent with natural law that 
the Divine mind should affect the inertia of other 
forms of matter directly. 


The bearing of these conclusions upon pray- 
er, in so far as it affects physical conditions, may 
now be briefly shown. It has been argued that, 
in the light of modern discovery, prayer ought 
to be restricted to spiritual objects, and that at 
all events it can have none but spiritual effects. 
It has, for example, been asserted that to pray 


for fine weather, for bodily health, for removal of 
any plague, for averting of any corporeal danger, 
is asking God to change the laws of nature for 
our benefit, that this is what he never does, what 
would produce endless confusion if he should, 
and consequently what he certainly will not do, 

But, if in point of fact God can confer on us 
all these gifts which we ask from him without 
breaking a single law by which nature is bound, 
we are restored to the older confidence that he 
will, provided that such gifts are at the same 
time consonant with our spiritual good. 

Now, as it has been shown that God can af- 
fect matter to the full extent for which we ever 
petition by means of nature’s own laws, set in 
operation by no other agency than the mere com- 
munication of motion to matter, it has been 
shown that he will break no law in giving what 
we ask, 

For example, what is fine weather? It is the 
result of the due motion of the winds, which 
bear the clouds on their bosom, and carry the 
warmth of equatorial sunshine to the colder 
north, It is still as true as eighteen hundred 
years ago, “ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and ye hear the sound thereof, but can not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it. goeth.” But, if it 
be no breach of law to give motion to the air, it 
is in God’s power to bring us favorable winds. 
But the winds we wish are not necessarily moved 
immediately by God’s breath, They depend 
probably on certain electric repulsions, which 
make the colder or the warmer current come 
closer to the surface of the earth. And electri- 
city is motion. It may be directly, it may be in- 
directly, through electricity; it may be by some 
cause still further back that God sends forth the 
winds; but, if he can give motion, he can direct 
their currents, and by such agency give to his 
creatures the weather best suited for their wants. 

Or what is disease? Probably, in many cases, 
germs; let us then suppose germs, because it is 
what the latest science tells us. But germs need 
a suitable nidus, and we know that merely what 
we call “ change of air” is one of the most po- 
tent means of defending or restoring our bodies 
from the assault of germs to which it is exposed. 
We change our air by moving to another place ; 
what violation of law would there be if God, to 
our prayer, were to change our air by moving a 
different air to us? This is but a rude illustra- 
tion; the marvelous economy of the body sug- 
gests a thousand others, none of which may be 
true, but which yet all agree in this, that they 
would work our cure by strictly natural laws, set 
in action merely by motion given to matter. 

That even an impending rock should not fall 
upon us would be a petition involving no further 
disturbance of natural law. Had we appliances 
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to enhance our force, we could uphold it without 
breaking natural law. God has superhuman 
force, and, if he upholds it by an arm we can not 
see, he will break no law. 

It were needless to pursue examples ; but the 
subject must not be dismissed without reference 
to the spiritual laws, which we are bound to re- 
gard in praying for aught we may desire. 

These are expressed and summed up in the 
command, “ Ask in myname.” There is a prev- 
alent misunderstanding of these words, arising 
out of the theological dogma which interprets 
them as if they were written, “for my sake.” It 
is unnecessary here to enter into the inquiry how 
far any prayer is granted because of the merits 
or for the sake of Christ. It is sufficient that 
the words here used mean something else. When 
we desire another person to ask anything from a 
superior in our name, we mean to ask as if we 
asked. It must be something, then, which we 
should ask for personally. Therefore, Christ, de- 
siring us to ask in his name, limits us to ask those 
things which we can presume he would ask for 
us. 

It is obvious how this interpretation defines 
the range of petition. It must be confined to 
what he, all-knowing, knows to be for our good. 
It must be, in our ignorance, subject to the con- 
dition that he should see it best for us. It utter- 
ly excludes all seeking for worldly advantage, for 
which he would never bid us pray. It equally 
excludes all spiritual benefits which are not those 
of a godly, humble spirit. Above all, it excludes 
all things which would be suggested by Satan as 
a tempting of the Lord our God. To ask, as 


some scientific men would have us do, for some- 
thing in order to see if God would grant it, would 
be an experiment which, applied to an earthly 
superior, would be an insult—to God is impiety. 
To such prayers as these there is no promise 
made, for they can not be in Christ’s name. 

Neither can those prayers be in his name 
which come from men regardless of his precepts. 
These are contained in the Book of Nature as 
well as in the Bible, and to both alike we owe 
reverence. We are bound to learn his will as 
far as our powers extend, we are bound to inform 
ourselves as fully as we can of the physical as 
well as of the moral laws set for our guidance, 
and having learned we are bound to obey. It 
were vain to pray for help in an act of wrong- 
doing, and equally vain to pray for relief from 
consequences of our own neglect or defiance of 
such rules of the government of nature as we 
have learned, or as with due diligence we might 
have learned. No man so acting can presume to 
think that he may ask in Christ’s name for suc- 
cor. Christ could not ask it for such as he. 

But to what we can truly ask in his name there 
is no limit set. We may ask for all worldly and 
all spiritual good, which we can conceive him to 
ask for us, in assurance that it will be given, if he 
sees it really to be for our good. How it may be 
reconciled with good to other men is not for us 
to inquire. The Omnipotent rules all, and he 
who can do all is able to do what is best for us 
as well as for every other creature he has made, 
without breach of one of these laws which he 
has set as guides for all. 


J. BoypD KINNEAR (Contemporary Review). 





LIFE 


AM not a traveler or a tourist, but a resident, 

and I don’t sit down to write an article, a 
journal, or a book; I only feel that I must give 
expression to my feelings, and therefore I talk on 
paper. 

This life is still new to me; it possesses all 
the attractions of surprise. The day will come 
when I shall find it difficult to describe common 
things around me, because they will appear so 
common that they will seem to be unworthy of 
notice. Yet, after all, these common things make 
up life; and it is precisely these common things 
which English people want to know, so I write 
them down while I can appreciate and realize 
them. 


IN BRITTANY. 


I can not see the sea as I write, because my 
window looks into the garden, and at the end of 
the garden there is an artificial bank with a 
raised walk on the top of it, constructed partly 
to keep back the waves at high tides, and partly 
for the sake of the walk, which (placed on the 
top) gives a good view of the sea. But I am so 
near to the sea that, whenever I like, I open the 
garden-door and emerge ready for a plunge into 
it; only I look out for tides, because at low wa- 
ter there is a quarter of a mile of mud between 
me and the briny deep. When the tide comes in, 
it not only covers the mud, but runs up over the 
beautiful sand which lies outside my garden-gate, 
where like a merman I can roll and bask and 
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comb my hair (by the by, I doubt whether there 
ever were any mermans, and whether they ever 
had long hair—but let that pass). Mine is an 
inner bay; outside roll the waves of the Bay of 
Biscay. My sea @ mod borders on a parc aux 
huttres, or (as it is written on the boards which 
mark its boundaries) parc a huttres, belonging 
to the French Government, which is kept up as a 
feeder for all the rivers, estuaries, and other pos- 
sible spots where oysters can be sown by a pa- 
ternal government. 

I went to inspect this arc a day or two ago, 
and now consider myself quite learned in the 
matter of oysters, so I will put down what I 
learned. Of course I saw it at low water, for 
the whole affair is down in the deep at high 
water. 

First, there is a series of walls about two 
feet high and eighteen inches broad, which ap- 
pear to be constructed to keep the peace among 
the oysters—or, in other words, to prevent cur- 
rents and storms disturbing their tranquil lives. 
Inside these walls is a series of little houses, 
constructed rapidly, by putting together—much 
as soldiers stack their muskets—half a dozen 
rather narrow tiles thickly covered with lime. 

These tiles receive the milk or spat of the 
older oysters, which, adhering to them, remains 
and grows into the oysters which some day are 
to be carried away as seed, or as future mothers 
in a future bed. I saw oysters at all stages of 
their growth: tiny little specks of this year, ba- 
bies a year old, young people of two years, and 
others ready for eating or deporting, of three, 
four, and five years’ growth. As a rule, they are 
not eaten until they are three years old, but 
dredgers would not reject those of two years, al- 
though at that age they would besmall. Oysters 
are quiet people, and only ask to be left alone. 
They never move from the spot upon which they 
are deposited, yet like all other quiet people they 
have very unquiet enemies, which not only dis- 
turb their lives, but even destroy them. One of 
these enemies is sought for with great eagerness 
by the guardian of the arc, as it is most dead- 
ly, and devastates his beds. It is a small whelk 
(called Luskina Bigourneau) in a spiral shell, 
which fastens on and bores a hole through the 
shell until it reaches the oyster, upon which it 
feeds until there is no more oyster left. I saw 
many of the shells of the unfortunates which 
had been thus penetrated and devoured, and I 
saw several of the little whelks which had killed 
them. They did not appear to possess any 
weapons, or to be anything but little innocents ; 
such is the deceptive character of the outside ap- 
pearance both of men and fishes. 

Some fifty or eighty women work daily at low 
tide among these oysters, yet the bed is not well 


cultivated. It yields a profit, if you calculate the 
market value of the oysters exported, but it 
would yield a far larger profit if properly worked, 
as doubtless it would be worked by a private in- 
dividual ; by which it appears that governmental 
control is not always the most profitable. 

Now come inside my garden. First, look at 
my pleasure-garden. It is elaborately laid out 
with lawns and fountains and beds, but, like all 
other ideal plans, it has yielded to the necessities 
of actual French life. The lawns have been 
utilized for the growth of hay for the horses and 
cows. The fountain was once supplied by a cis- 
tern on the roof of the kitchen, but it leaked and 
made the house damp, so it was removed, and 
the pipes, taps, and empty fountain give an ex- 
pression to an idea rather than a reality. All 
round the fountain are beds with pear-trees as 
sentinels, looking continually into the empty res- 
ervoir. Pear- and apple-trees stand also mar- 
shaled round all the walks, and flowers grow in 
happy disorder, sometimes in the beds, some- 
times in the paths ; while the strawberries have 
crept up into the lawns and sprinkle the hay for 
the horses and cows. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to understand the plan 
of this my flower-garden, but it is like a court- 
yard of an ancient castle inclosed within an earth- 
en rampart upon which there is a broad walk. 

My kitchen-garden is very large indeed, and 
contains such a wealth of strawberries and as- 
paragus as I have never before beheld. Day 
after day we send twenty-five or thirty pounds’ 
weight to market, and yet we eat them ourselves 
all day long, and give them in great quantities to 
our neighbors. I could linger long over these 
gardens, but, as I want to keep you in good hu- 
mor, so that you may love this Brittany of ours 
with its picturesque scenery and still more pictu- 
resque inhabitants, I pass on. 

A few days ago, under press of circumstances, 
and because I could not secure our regular mar- 
keter, I sent my gargon Thoma to the city, ten 
miles away, with a large basket of strawberries 
for sale. He left here about four o'clock in the 
morning, arrived at the town before the market- 
hour, sold his strawberries, and ought to have 
been back here about 10 A. M. Instead of which, 
Thoma, who is a sailor and jack-of-all-trades, 
who wears a sort of sailor’s guernsey and talks 
a patois between French and Breton, got into 
temptation and fell. 

Drink did it all, Drink lays low the greater 
part of our poor Bretons. One sees more people 
helplessly drunk or maudlin drunk here far away 
from towns in these rural abodes than even in 
England ; only they are for the most part quiet: 
they neither swear nor fight. 

Poor Thoma kicked quite over the traces. 
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Perhaps he had felt too much of the English- 
man’s yoke; perhaps he had done enough work 
for a month or more. At any rate, he drank, 
then engaged himself to marry a dirty little ugly 
woman who did his washing (that is, when he 
did not do it himself), and finally he bolted with 
all my strawberry-money, and I have not seen 
him since. I am grieved, not on account of the 
money, for I owed him as much in wages, but 
because, now my poor Thoma is gone, I have no 
sailor for my boat, no one so utterly droll, or so 
beautifully picturesque to look at and laugh. For 
Thoma was the most slippery sailor, the most 
idle fellow in the world. He never did half a 
day's work while I had him. He waited till my 
back was turned, and then left spade, vessel, rope, 
or barrow, without attempting even to put tools 
away. Only in one way was he ever working 
happily, and that was the way he knew was 
wrong. Under such circumstances he would 
display an energy worthy of a better cause. Once 
he went with me to buy a little pleasure-yacht, 
but before meeting the owner he agreed with me 
that.he would only give his opinion in sly winks. 
We went on board with the owner, who pointed 
out the various good points of his vessel, con- 
stantly appealing to Thoma for confirmation, and 
always being backed up by my gar¢on, but, when 
the owner for an instant turned his back, Thoma 


screwed up his face into all sorts of contortions, 
and managed to convey to me his disapproval of 
the purchase. 

Our other servant is also an experiment, and 
a failure. The servant difficulty not only exists 
here as elsewhere, but it is aggravated by the in- 
dependence of the people and their exceedingly 


dirty habits.. Very few country girls care to go 
out to service, in fact, scarcely any at all. Here 
in the country we are driven into the towns for 
servants. The women work on the land as hard 
as or harder than the men ; moreover, they prefer 
their independent life to service ; they like better 
to dig, or hoe, or weed, or get together the sea- 
weed for manure, in dirty clothes and sabots, 
than to submit to the neatness and respectability 
of domestic life. They are also in demand for 
wives. The peasants marry when mere boys, 
without any apparent means of living, trusting to 
Providence, and at worst content with black rye- 
bread and a lick of greasy soup. Our Jacquette 
is a jeune fille, which is the French euphemistic 
expression for an old maid. She will never see 
fifty-five again, if she be not quite sixty; yet, 
when I asked if she were vewve, 1 was told she 
isa jeune fille. She is honest as daylight, which 
is more than I can say for most Bretons, who are 
pilferers, not robbers, at least in these parts. She 
is economical to a fault; wastes nothing, almost 
eats nothing; keeps the men on soup made of 


greasy water and bits of bread, and puts even 
water used in cooking into the universal soup. 
Yesterday she sent in the peas with a lot of green- 
looking water, which one of our party, disliking, 
took into the kitchen to pour away; Jacquette 
requested as a favor that it might be put into her 
own particular plate of soup, and it was. But 
Jacquette never washes, or, if she does wash, she 
does not conquer her dirt. She is dirty in person 
and dirty in cooking our food. She is a bad cook, 
and smokes everything she cooks. She potters 
about all day, yet does not even keep the rooms 
clear. Upon the ladies falls almost all the house- 
hold work. Why, then, do we keep Jacquette? 
First and foremost, because we can not get a 
better; next, because we like her very much for 
her good qualities ; and, lastly, because when once 
we told her to go in a week, the dear old thing 
was so meek, so patient, so enduring, that we 
almost wept for her, and kept her on. Just now 
I hear her shrill voice talking to little Marie, the 
farmer’s daughter, in the kitchen. Marie goes 
just where she likes, and does just what she likes. 
She is an only child, not three years old. Her 
little brother Jean died just as we were moving 
in. Marie is very pretty, but also very dirty. 
She wanders about in sunshine and storm, early 
and late, with her father, mother, or grandmoth- 
er. She pulls up plants, treads down seeds, 
walks knee-deep in manure, and, no matter how 
clean she may start, she makes herself into a 
little pig in half an hour. The ladies make a 
great pet of Marie, for we have no little ones here. 
Marie knows her power, talks French, plays at 
bo-peep with us, has rather an awe of monsieur 
and his great pipe; but still, even with him, pops 
round the corner and cries “ Coocoo!” Yester- 
day, madame was playing with her some time, 
then turned her out into the garden, shut the 
door, and went up stairs, thinking all below snug 
and safe. In an hour or less she went down to 
her salon again, and found Marie seated amid 
all her knickknacks and books, which she had re- 
moved from the tables on to the floor, and made 
into a heap of unutterable confusion. Ere a word 
could be spoken, Marie burst intoa scream. She 
knew that she was naughty, and no reproach 
could be leveled at her because of her noise. 
However, she was put out in disgrace, well scold- 
ed by Jacquette, and presently came in very pret- 
tily to say, “ Pardonnez-mot, madame—pardon- 
nez-mot.” (Jacquette has just passed my window, 
in an old close-fitting nightcap, with a patched 
petticoat and dirty face.) 

Marie can look just like a pretty Dutch doll, 
when she is washed and dressed. She wears long 
clothes, just like her mother, only longer, with 
a tight-fitting, square skull-cap embroidered with 
gold. Under such circumstances the little lady 
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is proud enough, I can tell you. She has a droll 
way, too, of referring to her dead brother, who 
was younger than herself. If she does not like 
her food, she requests that it may be given to 
Jean. Yesterday she declared that Jean had 
moved the articles in madame’s room. Poor little 
Jean (if he had lived) would, I fear, have expe- 
rienced what most younger brothers experience 
from their elder sisters—a great deal of bullying. 

I hear Jean's step; he is going in to dinner ; it 
is twelve o'clock. Poor Jean ! he is a dying man. 
He is in a consumption, and will not live another 
year. He is one of the best specimens of a Bre- 
ton farmer; yet hardly a fair specimen, as he 
speaks French, has been in the army, served in 
Algeria, got taken prisoner by the Germans, and 
is most intelligent. He attributes his sickness to 
ill-treatment in the army, and to German pris- 
ons. Really, they do treat their soldiers in 
France in a most brutal way. If such things 
occurred in England, all the press would ring 
with them; Parliament would be set aflame, din- 
ner-tables discuss them. This poor fellow (in a 
galloping decline) is in the territorial . reserve, 
which made it incumbent on him to go to our 
town and pass fifteen days in barracks. He is 
so ill that he got a medical certificate, upon which 
he relied to get excused, and he was excused, but 
not until he had spent two days in barracks, al- 
most without food, and sleeping on the floor. He 
went in on Thursday noon, and never got any 
food till Friday night; and he says this was so 
with all the others, and is generally so in the 
French army. Jean is about thirty years of age, 
has a nice wife, and little Marie is his daughter. 
He has land of his own, but lets it, preferring to 
farm, at a rental of ten pounds a year, the eight 
acres which belong to this chateau. All that I 
have said of Jean will show that I am not anx- 
ious to run down the Breton farmer ; so now, if 
I say a little more, you must take it as arising 
from a great desire to tell you the whole truth 
about our life in Brittany. Jean is, in two re- 
spects, a typical man, a fair representative of his 
class. He is greedy of money, and he does not 
mind little acts of dishonesty in order to gain the 
money he covets. By the nature of his tenancy, 
he holds half the stables, half the coach-houses, 
half the various out-buildings. He will now and 
then make a mistake about the hay, and give 
some of mine to his own horse; he will, if he 
can, help himself to a little out of my gardens. 
When he goes to market for me, he takes some- 
thing of his own at the same time, so as to mix 
up matters, and make calculation or detection of 
petty thefts difficult. This I know, because I 
have several times been to market myself, and 
always brought home more money than Jean is 
pleased to give me. 


Yvonne, Jean’s wife, is a well-built woman, 
large, muscular, of the Breton type, and fairly 
good-looking. She is pleasant of speech and 
can talk French well. She seems to me the 
nicest person of the family, but time may modify 
this opinion, and if it does I will let you know, 
Yvonne works in the fields with her husband, but 
has special care of the cows, which she takes out 
in the morning and brings in at night. For these 
cows she gathers grass, tares, weeds, and varie- 
ties of all sorts. She milks, churns, carries the 
butter to market, and does that part of the farm- 
ing which is the realization of all the rest. I say 
realization of all the rest, but I mean that it is 
the end of the machine, out of which comes the 
fully made coin or cash. Off eight acres of land 
there can be little of produce to sell ; all is con- 
sumed by four cows and one horse. Therefore, 
what these four cows produce is the net result 
of the farm, and it is sufficient to enable Jean, 
Yvonne, Marie, and a disagreeable mother-in-law 
to live well, to pay their rent of ten pounds a 
year, and to save annually another ten pounds, 
Living well with a Breton farmer means black- 
rye bread, galettes of buckwheat flour, créfes of 
buckwheat flour, vegetables, soup with lumps of 
bread and a skim of grease, and a piece of meat 
when they kill a pig or go out to a wedding. It 
seems to agree with them well, as they look 
healthy and work well, at least when working for 
themselves. 

You know now our household. Come with 
me next, and let me introduce you to our neigh- 
bors. Strictly speaking, neighbors we have none, 
unless the guardian of the oyster-beds and Jean, 
and a widow who lives in a hovel at the end of 
the gardens, are counted as such. But by neigh- 
bors one generally means those gentry who live 
round about ; of these I desire to speak now. 
Monsieur le B—— is young, and a bachelor. He 
lives in a pretty little house near the village. We 
pass his house whenever we drive into the town, 
and whenever we pass it we admire it, because it 
looks so snug amid its roses and dahlias (yes, 
dahlias bloom here in June). Once or twice we 
met a young man near the gate, who took off his 
hat, and never replaced it until we had passed. 
Of course we reciprocated his politeness, although 
we did not know who he was, until one day he 
walked up to me and introduced himself as Mon- 
sieur le B——, and stated that he had come to 
me to tell me that the neighbors were rather as- 
tonished that I did not call upon them, and had 
expressed a wish to know us. I thanked him 
heartily, but told him that it was not the custom 
in England to call upon people until they had 
first called upon you; to which he replied that 
the custom of France was for new-comers to call 
first, which custom he felt it his duty to make 
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known to me asa stranger. He offered also to 
go with us and introduce us to the houses of 
those upon whom we ought to call. His offer 
was accepted, and next day we traveled in 
company to our next neighbor, who is also the 
leading member of our society, the Comte de 
K——, who is married to an American lady. I 
desire to represent to you these Breton gentle- 
men exactly as they are, not as romance on the 
one hand, or ridicule on the other, might paint 
them. Some people travel the world with an 
English “bee in their bonnet,” nothing pleases 
them if it differs from the English idea, and yet 
when in England they are dissatisfied with the 
English. I am a cosmopolitan, and have lived 
in divers lands, so I admire what is good and dis- 
like what is bad, without any reference to Eng- 
lish customs. Behold, then, Monsieur le Comte 
de K——. He is in manner a perfect gentleman ; 
in dress careless—not slovenly, but content with 
a country cut and comfortable clothes, He speaks 
a few words of English, which he has picked up 
from his wife, but he says that he can not under- 
stand my accent, being accustomed to the Ameri- 
can. He is a busy man; not that he holds any 
office, but he farms his own land, besides doing 
a smart business in sardine fishery, and in a sort 
of carrying trade with vessels of small tonnage. 
His house is on the seashore, so that he can 


overlook his marine business as well as his farm. 
It is, when viewed from a distance, picturesque ; 
but when viewed close it is something, as regards 
repair, like a Turkish building, and that means 
tumbling down, because the Turks build but 


never repair. Pleasant, courteous, friendly, is le 
Comte. His house is rough in the exterior, and 
does not possess the ordinary comforts of an 
English third-rate house within; but the salon 
is spacious and well furnished. Madame was 
once a Presbyterian, but has jumped from that 
denomination into extreme Ultramontanism, in 
which now she revels both in tongue and person. 
I fancy she overleaps them all who were “to the 
manner born,” and that she rather bores them, 
as she most certainly bores me with her fervid 
vertism. Le Comte was one.of the officers of 
the Pope’s foreign legion, and was taken prisoner 
at the siege of Rome, and all our Breton nobles 
here were in the Pope’s army either in Rome or 
France, so that their loyalty to Ultramontanism 
may not be questioned, yet madame goes beyond 
them all. She has, however, fallen into congenial 
company in her married life—if, indeed, she was 
converted after marriage, of which fact I am not 
certain. She is a pleasant lady, with a little 
family of a rather mongrel character, but, so far 
as I know, very nice and good. Pray don’t think 
I mean anything disparaging by mongrel, but it 
is the only word which expresses well a cross- 
VOL, VIIIL—g 


breed. The Count is very fond of sea-fishing, 
but rarely indulges his taste, because he says he 
has so much to do. By this you will perceive 
that he is hardly a fair type of the Breton gentle- 
man, having, as it were, taken to commerce, 
whereas the others content themselves with the 
smaller economies, or rather smaller trade of 
growing things for the market, and turning a 
penny on their land; for here our gardens are 
really “market-gardens,” out of which we take 
as much as we want, and send the rest to market. 
We are not ashamed to sell the produce of our 
gardens, not even the best and highest of us, for 
we are none of us rich enough here to do the 
grand seigneur. I must pause in my account of 
the Breton squires to describe the successor of 
poor droll Thoma. He is quite as funny as 
Thoma, and perhaps better—you can’t think how 
I laugh inwardly and outwardly too, sometimes, 
at this funny little Breton mariner. He is an 
ancient mariner. His age is perhaps fifty-five; 
his hair long, and streaming in the wind; his 
stature about five feet four inches his face thin; 
his feet either in sabots or bare ; .1s nose always 
moist ; his hearing hard ; his understanding defi- 
cient; his pipe a weeny little thing two inches 
long; his dress Breton. Yesterday was a very 
windy day, but I would go out in the yacht. 
Patient Daniel did not approve of attempting to 
get out of a land- and rock-inclosed bay with a 
fierce head wind, but patient Daniel went at the 
bidding of the fierce Englishman. Patient Daniel 
suggested two reefs in the mainsail, which were 
duly tied up, and then he hoisted the sails in a 
mournful sort of way, as if we were a doomed 
crew. Up went the anchor with only the jib on 
her, and round she flew like a top, heading for 
the shore. We could not bring her about, so up 
went the mainsail, and then she flew like a gull 
at the rocks. More than once it looked as if she 
must strike, but patient Daniel and the fierce 
Anglais, and a brave lady who was on board, 
pulled at the ropes, tacked, put out the sweeps, 
and after two hours of skin-tearing work got out 
into the open sea. There the wind blew half a 
gale, and fishing was out of the question; but 
there Daniel lit up his little pipe, tucked up his 
little legs, and exposed his little bare feet as he 
hugged the tiller and luffed at every fierce gust. 
Mild were Daniel’s oaths as the vessel drifted in 
stays. Sacré/ and a few muttered words were 
but a mild “ French-soup ” edition of the language 
of the British tar. Now you see Daniel as he was 
yesterday. As he is to-day, you may see him if 
you will, He has to dig a bit of ground for cab- 
bages, but he won’t do it. He finds a hundred 
other things to do, so as not to do that. I have 
my eye on him, but it is no good. Just now I 
went down the garden to have a look, but my 
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bird had flown. It was low water, and yesterday 
we lost the anchor of the little canot, or small 
rowing-boat, which we use to get aboard and 
ashore. So Daniel was out in the sea with bare 
legs feeling about for it. I was determined to 
bring him back, so tucked up breeks and went 
in with him. We found it, of course, with my 
help, very quickly, and now, while I am writing, 
Daniel should be at that piece of digging. I will 
just go out and see, and bring you word when I 
come back. Not a bit of it. There is not a sin- 
gle spadeful turned, and Daniel is not even in 
sight. These Bretons are Irish, 1 am sure—so 
droll—so lazy. 

Our next visit was paid to the Comte de 
T——, a nobleman of very ancient descent, 
young, pleasant, with a pretty Norman wife, a 
sportsman, an ex-pontifical dragoon. His house 
is new or newish, but the grounds, although ex- 
tensive, are nothing worth, from an English point 
of view. The salon looks out upon fine level 
lawns, which, according to our Breton ideas, look 
better knee-deep in grass, bring more in, and 
cost less in labor than our English close-cut 
sward. As for sporting, there is none in sum- 
mer; so le Comte de T—— must find it difficult 
to fill up his time; but I have learned in America 
that there is a very clever way of doing nothing 
very slowly, so as never to feel tired of doing it, 
and such is the fashion also here. Certainly the 
Comte was judge, manager, and everything of a 
local race or race-meeting not long since, but 
race-meetings are rare here. After the races the 
Maire and other local celebrities of the second 
rank got up a grand wrestling-match, for which 
this part of France is famous. It was held at a 
large village some four miles away from us. I 
went of course. On my arrival at the field of 
battle the fun had commenced. Within an im- 
mense circle, in the middle of which were the 
judges, were two young athletes struggling and 
tugging each other’s vests, as if the grand idea 
was to denude the adversary. I suppose they 
struggled for more than half an hour; but, as one 
of the wrestlers was very agile and stuck his head 
right into the other man’s stomach, thus keeping 
him far away, there was no fair throw, and they 
had to be parted without any result. Many times 
they went down, but nothing counts here except 
.a fair throw upon the flat of the back, so that 
both shoulder-blades touch the ground. This 
was not wrestling such as the people delight in, 
but soon they had their pleasure. A strong, tall 
man jumped into the ring, took the prize out of 
the judge’s hand, and, hat in hand, walked round, 
defying all present. Another jumped into the 
ring, threw down his hat as gage of battle, and 
to it they went with a will ; in fact, wrestling as it 
ought to be. Within two minutes there was a 


close, a springing out of muscles, a toss in the 
air, and the losing man was lying flat on his 
back. 

A sort of double visit was next paid to an old 
nobleman and his sons, one residing with him 
and one at a solitary farm cut out of the native 
woods. This man is more than “peculiar.” He 
is the product of the soil of France and of the 
French laws. Monsieur de P. , Tepresenta- 
tive of one of the old French noblesse, did live 
in the family chateau, which is no great things, 
surrounded by his family. His father was broth- 
er to one of the bishops of Quimper, and all the 
family are what they call here “blanc,” which 
means devoted to the priests and the Roman 
Church. There are of course many whose devo- 
tion to Rome is purely political or controversial, 
but such is not the case with Monsieur de P——, 
nor do I think it is so with his sons, 

Monsieur de P—— is a perfect specimen of a 
perfect French gentleman. His manners are not 
constrained, but they are perfect. His intellect 
has been cultivated, and his religion is both sim- 
ple and fervent. When his family grew up, he 
parted his property among them, so as to give 
the family seat to the eldest son, without sub- 
jecting them or himself to the French laws of 
subdivision. He must have been rich, for all the 
family have land. After this act he built a little 
Canadian shanty upon land which he had given 
to his youngest son, and now he lives a sort of 
semi-monastic life with that son. For amuse- 
ment and profit he has flooded, by means of the 
tide, his low-lying meadows for the cultivation of 
fish for the Paris market. These meadows he 
stocked from the sea, so that now they are held 
without any need of the introduction of fresh fish, 
and he says the thing pays fairly well. The tide 
flows in and out, being regulated by floodgates. 
When I called, the old man was at home. He 
received me as a nobleman, and would not be 
seated until I had taken the chair of honor, be- 
neath a niche in which was a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin. The room was small, warmed by a stove, 
paneled with unpainted wood, and the furniture 
consisted of a rough table and a few chairs. The 
conversation was easy, as Monsieur de P—— 
seemed perfectly acquainted with England as 
well as other lands, and my hour passed away 
agreeably enough. When we parted, he escorted 
me to the outer gate bareheaded. I need only 
add that the sons agree perfectly well in the re- 
ligious opinions of the father, and that Catholi- 
cism assumes in their case its very loveliest type. 
They yield a willing obedience to all the behests 
of the Church, yet suffer under no oppression 
from the clergy; and all this arises because they 
are content to live in the half-light of intellect, 
the unquestioning obedience, the willing submis- 
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sion which is possible in an individual or in a 
family, but which produces either slavery or revo- 
lution when imposed upon a nation composed of 
lively thinkers and logical minds. 

Let me now descend in the social scale and 
describe the Maire of the Commune, or rather 
his establishment, for I have not yet seen the 
man himself. To him I paid a visit, without con- 
sulting my adviser, who, after taking me to the 
dite of society, did not recommend any further 
visits. To me, however, it appeared the right 
thing to take notice of an official who represents 
the votes of the people among whom I desire to 
reside in peace. 

I went on a Sunday afternoon to the wing of 
an ancient chateau which, having survived the 
Revolution, had been converted into a farm- 
house (mazson bourgeotse). The outside ap- 
pearance of this wing is imposing, it looks an- 
cient and spacious; but the inside is small and 
very inconvenient on account of the extreme 
narrowness of the building. It is, in fact, only 
one room deep, which, when one allows for the 
rooms necessarily devoted to farm purposes and 
farm servants, leaves but a few rooms at the dis- 
posal of the family. The sa/on into which we 
were shown is also the family bedroom, the bed 
being placed in an alcove. Madame was at 


home, gracious, pleasant, and pleased with our 


attention. She caused some wine and biscuits 
to be placed before us, and afterward conducted 
us through the gardens, which, like the house, 
have a faded look, being badly kept. Verily 
there lurks in France some spell which perpetu- 
ates divisions of rank despite the most revolu- 
tionary laws, despite all that can be said or sung 
of liberté, fraternité, et égalité. This family, 
this house, these grounds smell of the ancient 
noblesse, but they are used humbly, as by one 
who knows that he is not one of them. He is 
rich, very rich, honored, sufficiently powerful, but 
he never presumes to be more than an honest 
farmer. 

One relic of the good old times, still preserved 
in perfect repair in the gardens, tells how abso- 
lutely necessary were the great changes of 1792. 
It is a colombier, a pigeon-house of gigantic 
dimensions, as large in fact as a church-tower, 
which would accommodate some thousands of 
pigeons, which were allowed to devour the crops 
of the poor tenants in order to garnish the table 
of the seigneur. I fancy that the more close- 
ly you examine the traces of the past, the more 
you learn of French life present and past, the 
more you will feel inclined to condone even the 
atrocities of the Revolution, for surely the only 
possible way to deliver the peasants from their 
servility, their hunger, and their terrors, was to 
tear up and root out the selfish noblesse, which 


seems to have known no pity, and to have fed 
upon the very vitals of the people. One may 
detest and abhor Danton, Marat, Robespierre, 
and yet acknowledge that their work has given 
France a new and vigorous life which without 
their work it could never have known. I say 
this because the ideas still cherished by the ex- 
isting noblesse are so ultramontane, so unsocial, 
so utterly opposed to all progress, that I feel cer- 
tain they would go back upon the old paths if 
they had not been reduced to an impotence which 
makes them objects of pity rather than centers 
of reaction. 

Curiously enough, the man of all others to 
justify the Revolution was the rector of the 
parish, upon whom I called alone. He is, I be- 
lieve—indeed, he must be—the very incarnation 
of Roman theories, being the priest of a society 
so devoted to the Pope; but, like other frail mor- 
tals, he does not always see the full meaning of 
his own expressions. He was telling me of the 
additions and repairs which had been effected in 
the fabric of the church since his coming to the 
place, and said that the parish used to be served 
from a monastery at a distance, which sucked up 
all the parochial revenues and allowed the church 
to fall into ruins ; “ but now,” said he, “the par- 
ish is separated and there is a resident priest, 
which I believe is the very best thing for any 
parish. You see,” he added, “it had to be sepa- 
rated when there were no parochial funds left, 
for the Revolution took away all the endow- 
ments!” Thus he proved that the Revolution 
had established a resident ministry and repaired 
the ecclesiastical buildings. 

It was Sunday, also, when I called on the 
rector, between the services, when I knew I 
should find him at home. He was seated at 
dinner with his curate and two young women 
dressed as simple peasants, to whom he intro- 
duced me as his sisters. His history is that of 
most Breton priests. He is the son of a peasant, 
was brought up in a seminary, and on getting a 
parish of his own he brought his father, mother, 
and sisters to live in the clergy-house. The 
father was a drunkard of the very worst sort, 
who passed all his time at the village drinking- 
shops, to the scandal of the priest and church, 
so he had to be put away into a distant village, 
where he died about a year ago. The mother 
and sisters still live with the rector. They wear 
the dress of ordinary peasants, with caps, collars, 
and all, without any concealment or pretense 
whatsoever. You will say that it is as it should 
be, but there is another side to that question, if 
you will consider it well. Even Madame the 
Countess de K——,, the red-hot convert of whom 
I have already spoken, says there is one thing 
against the Roman Church, and that one thing 
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is, the priests are not gentlemen. Don’t sum up 
the question with a pshaw! that means that the 
rector can not put his legs under the mahogany 
of the squire and be his companion. It may 
mean that with the noblesse, but it means some- 
thing far more serious with the people. 

There is a deep-seated dislike to the priests 
even among these superstitious and apparently 
devout Bretons. What is it founded upon? I 
asked myself this question—I asked the people 
themselves, and, when I got to the root of the 
matter, I found it arises from the deep-seated 
love of money peculiar to the French peasant. 
This passion for cash is offended, hurt, and 
roused to opposition by the continual demands 
of the priests for money. To realize how the 
matter works, take the case of our rector. He 
is paid by the government, I believe, eleven hun- 
dred francs, or forty-four pounds, a year. This 
eleven hundred francs is subject to a deduction 
for various taxes, national and diocesan, of three 
hundred francs, leaving the stipend of the rector 
at thirty-six pounds a year. I admit that he 
could live on this sum as an anchorite, as one of 
the peasants ; but, however much the clergy may 
preach the loveliness of poverty, I never yet knew 
one who courted it for himself. I don’t say they 
ask more than is reasonable, but I do say they 
ask to live as educated men live, as men live who 
have acquired by education habits and ideas 
which separate them from peasant-life and from 
the grossness of the manners and diet of the 
poor. The rector here does as other rectors, 
curés, and clergy do, he asks for more. At cer- 
tain seasons he goes round for his tithes, which 
are voluntary, and from an unwilling peasantry 
he collects a decent income. He told me himself 
that people hated giving, and hence hated the 
priests. I could have told him how bitterly his 
own people had spoken to me about priests in 
general and himself in particular, although they 
said he was a decent man, and had no other 
fault to find with him but his love of money—a 
love of money which I found so moderate that I 
believe his whole income with all these additions 
does not touch one hundred pounds a year. In 
very fact, he is a nice man, with a pleasant man- 
ner, and he works as hard as a peasant at his 
services, fearing even to go out to sea with me 
in my boat, lest people should say he was absent 
from his parish and his duties. 

There is also a deep-rooted suspicion of the 
priests seated in the minds of the people. My 
friend and neighbor, an old tar with a pension, a 
little government office, and a cute French head, 
amused me exceedingly the other day by his own 
version of parochial money matters. Of course 
I am repeating the word of an uneducated man, 
a boatswain, or perhaps quartermaster—yet his 


glib tongue did but give expression to the ideas 
which almost all the peasants entertain, although 
they can not easily express them. 

He said: “ Pierre Denez is a born fool, so 
they chose him for church-warden. Pierre was 
very devoted to his duties, but took special charge 
of the offertories, because the rector told him 
that all the money must be carefully taken care 
of till Easter, when it must be divided into four 
parts—one part for the Pope, one for the bishop, 
one for the poor, and one for the priest. Pierre 
got together a goodly sum, and when the day 
came for the division he gave himself up to his 
work with great diligence. Into four parts all 
the moneys were divided, and then Pierre asked 
what was to be done with them. To which the 
rector replied, ‘I will take care of them all.’ 
Then said Pierre, ‘ He took all the four parts and 
put them into his own pocket, and what was the 
good of all my trouble when the rector pocketed 
the whole lot at the end of the journey?’ Pierre 
resigned his office. Thus it is,” said my marin, 
“with these priests; even a fool like Pierre can 
see through them.” Now you, reader, and I 
know or feel assured that the rector very faith- 
fully fulfilled his trust and forwarded the respec- 
tive amounts to headquarters, but the suspicions 
of the people were aroused and can not be set at 
rest. Whence do they all arise? Why this objec- 
tion toa decent payment of the priests ?_ Not only 
on account of the love of money of the peasants, 
but also because the priest himself is a peasant, 
and they can not understand why he should want 
a better income than they have themselves, or 
why his mother and sisters should sit at wine 
and dessert while they themselves eat black 
bread. Religion does not give them a reason, 
and of the effects of education they are ignorant. 

If my readers will be patient enough to follow 
me in my description of “ Life in Brittany,” I do 
not expect that a#y of them will choose Brittany 
as their permanent home, notwithstanding its 
many advantages. One great fact stares one in 
the face. It always rains here. Never a month, 
scarcely a day goes by without rain; and such 
rain! Soaking, all-wetting rain. Side roads are 
water-lanes three parts of the year, and it is only 
owing to the magnificent condition and great ex- 
penditure upon the departmental roads that one 
can get about at all. If we were dependent upon 
the roads made by the communes, we should be 
shut in nine months at least out of twelve. 

Another great drawback to English people 
would be found in the joint occupation of houses, 
stables, barns, and out-buildings, which is the 
rule of this country. Gentlemen living in cha- 
teaux get weary of farming, and let out their 
land, with the right to use a certain portion of 
the stables and all other buildings, to a peasant 
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farmer. This arrangement seems to work well 
enough with Breton gentlemen, who know the 
ways and habits of the people, but it is simply 
unendurable to an Englishman. Your whole 
premises are slovenly. You have nothing to 
yourself. You lose your stores of hay, oats, etc., 
for the Breton peasant is a peculator. You lose 
your privacy; there is a continual intermeddling 
with your affairs and servants. This state of 
things is aggravated when the chateau has been 
deserted and the master has been long in Paris 
or elsewhere. 

It is really wonderful how many beautiful 
houses have been deserted by their owners in this 
beautiful Brittany. Have they been washed out 
bythe rain ? or sucked out by the love of French- 
men for large towns and social life? Be that as 
it may, here you may see houses full of furni- 
ture, which remind one of that celebrated tale 
about a wedding breakfast shut up for fifty years 
because some accident befell the bridegroom on 
the day of the wedding. I went to see the Cha- 


teau de Penaurun the other day. It is a splen- 
did building, containing some thirty rooms, situ- 
ated in a park, with ancient out-buildings, and 
gardens, and orchards. It is now to let for a 
mere trifle; and this is its history: Twenty 
years ago the son of an old soldier of France in- 
herited the property, with new ideas. He pulled 


down the old mansion (which is said to have 
been better than his modern house), and built, 
at immense cost, the present chateau. For five 
years he lived there, then suddenly shut it up 
and left the country. Shut up it has remained 
for fifteen long years, except that, until six years 
ago, his brother-in-law and sister used to pay a 
visit of some weeks in the summer-time. Six 
years ago the said brother-in-law came as usual, 
and left after the fashion of the owner of the cas- 
tle. He hung his coat, his change of raiment, 
his boots, in short, all his clothes, upon pegs in 
his bedroom ready for him when he came in to 
dress, but he never did come in to dress; and 
there they hang still, and there I saw them, ail 
eaten by moth, as if they had been placed there 
only half an hour before. The whole house is in 
the same state : settees, chairs, pictures, all grad- 
ually subsiding into dust; beds, blankets, sheets, 
all in place, and all eaten up by moth, so that all 
is spoiled and useless. The out-buildings are let 
away to a farmer as usual, and who would like 
to face the reparations, refurnishing, and renew- 
ing of a castle like that ? 

The great attraction of Brittany is “the peas- 
antry,” and no wonder, for they are quite sud 
generts, quite different from all other populations. 
They combine the somber, taciturn nature of the 
Spaniard with the droll, wild life of the Irish. 
It is difficult to understand how the same peo- 


ple can be silent and noisy, reserved and run- 
ning over with jollity. Yet so it is. There must 
be a strain of tiger in a population which could 
amuse itself as lately as 1847 in cutting the life 
out of friends with a whip made after this fash- 
ion: Lash, eighteen feet long, swelling at a lit- 
tle distance from the handle to the thickness of 
a man’s arm, whence it tapered to a twisted and 
strongly knotted end, made more like a knife by 
the help of a mixture of glue. This plaything 
was fixed upon a strong, stiff stick, and often not 
only cut a man into steaks, but sometimes cut 
the life out of him at a single stroke. Yet a lo- 
cal historian gives an account of a_féte which he 
attended in 1847, at which the chief attraction 
was a contest between twelve men, six on a side, 
with these deadly weapons. The smack of these 
whips made, he says, much more noise than a 
gunshot; they could be heard at the distance of 
two and a half miles, and, when several smack 
their whips in concert, the noise is so terrible 
that one must either run away or stop up one’s 
ears. These twelve men were ranged opposite 
one another at a distance almost corresponding 
to the length of the lashes of their whips. They 
stood up, having for protection in the shape of 
dress only short felt breeches, and shirts made 
of stout sailcloth. Like all Breton peasants of 
the old style, their hair hung down their backs in 
long tresses, but was cut straight across the fore- 
head after the fashion of Gainsborough’s “ Blue 
Boy.” They wore no hats or head - covering. 
The left arm was naked, but the right arm, which 
held the whip, was protected from the fist to the 
neck by an armlet or shield of thick leather. The 
sides were distinguished by the color of the tuft 
of their whips, the one being white, the other 
red. 

These men thus standing face to face were 
there to be wounded almost to death for the 
glory thereof, and also for the prize, which con- 
sisted of half a dozen striped pocket-handker- 
chiefs and a pound of tobacco. The signal given 
by an old peasant, the combatants put themselves 
into the attitude of defiance, the whip raised, 
while the lash was held in the left hand. “Strike,” 
said the same voice, and the twelve cables were 
let loose in an instant, but no smack was heard 
as they met, twisted, and struggled in mid- 
air. 

Those most renowned quickly disengaged 
their lashes and dealt the second and dreadful 
blow upon the persons of their antagonists, open- 
ing up long seams of livid or bleeding flesh ; on 
the third stroke all the faces except two were 
seamed and flowing with blood. These two were 
the leaders—one tall, the other short ; one heavy, 
the other light; one all flesh, the other, although 
only five feet high, all nerves and sinews. An 
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outsider would have backed the giant, but the 
boys of Pipriac knew too well the prowess of the 
dwarf to risk their money against him. 

The combat now raged with fury; men dis- 
dained to parry, they were only eager to strike. 
The sound was that of a volley of muskofry. 
The lashes soften into tow, but harden again and 
glue themselves together with blood. The faces 
are no longer human ; the long hair hangs down 
in front, bathed in perspiration and blood. But 
not one blow has fallen on either champion. 
They have reserved themselves; they have 
guarded and parried, knowing that upon them 
the issue of the fight did depend. But now the 
tall man has hit home. A long, blue, spiral 
mark, which here and there squirts blood, twists 
round the left arm of the little Joseph, and makes 
him stagger with pain. He recovers himself; 
launches his whip at his foe, and but six inches 
intervened between its deadly point and the face 
of Joseph the great. Animated by his first suc- 
cess, Kaer stepped forward and bent his whole 
strength to the blow which he aimed at Josille. 
The little man never parried the blow, but pir- 
ouetted, as it were; while, without any effort, he 
threw out his lash softly. The blow of Kaer 
missed ; but, when Josille sharply drew back his 
lash, the whole face of Kaer was cut in half—a 
gigantic gap opened up the very bones. These 
two stood alone in the lists; the rest had made a 
truce, and were engaged in attending to their 
grievous wounds. Kaer, blinded by the shock, 
put his armlet of leather before his face and 
paused. Josille, so far from profiting by the oc- 
casion and pressing his advantage, coolly took 
out his pocket-handkerchief and loudly blew his 
nose, to the great amusement of his backers, who 
thought it an excellent joke. The laughter made 
Kaer mad, threw him out of his sang-frozd, and 
made him wild. He struck, stamped, and made 
wonderful points ; but Josille was calm; and at 
the end of ten minutes the giant, covered with 
wounds, his shirt cut into ribbons, his mouth 
foaming, his eyes blinded, fell heavily upon his 
knees. “Don’t give in!” cried some voices still ; 
but the effort to rise was vain. Josille, appar- 
ently incapable of pity, like a true Breton peas- 
ant, again blew his nose, and prepared to give 
the falling man his coup de grdce. 

A shiver ran through the crowd; but Josille 
was better than he seemed, for, instead of cutting 
the poor flesh, he dexterously drew the whip out 
of the hands of the victim, and folded his arms 
upon his breast. Kaer shut his eyes, and laid 
his burning head upon the sand. The whites 
were proclaimed the victors. Each subaltern 
had a pocket-handkerchief worth sixpence, and 
Josille the pound of tobacco. I know not wheth- 
er any of these scenes are enacted now, but this 


account is so recent that it throws light upon the 
Breton peasant as I find him. 

As to the dress of the agricultural people, it 
is picturesque—so picturesque, indeed, that when 
some foolish servant is penetrated with the Pa- 
risian mode, and adopts it, she looks like a crow 
among birds of plumage. Yet I am sorry to say 
that the dress is changing. Our old men wear 
sabots, gaiters, large, loose, baggy breeches fast- 
ened under the knee, with jacket and vest ; the 
hair is long, like that of a woman, and a broad, 
flat felt hat completes the costume. Our young 
men have taken to trousers, but still retain the 
vest embroidered round the neck, and the loose, 
flowing jacket, mostly made of cloth of a dark- 
blue color, and embroidered behind with a rep- 
resentation of the Holy Sacrament; this back 
embroidery is dying out, as also the custom of 
wearing flowing locks. Our women wear short 
skirts, make of very thick material, plaited round 
the waist, more like a Scotch kilt than anything 
else; over the skirt they wear an embroidered 
cloth jacket, or vest with sleeves, and over that 
another without sleeves, cut square and low in 
front, to display their white, nicely starched chem- 
isette ; to the chemisette is attached an enormous 
collar, which reaches beyond the shoulders, and 
is a marvel of the arts of starching and ironing. 
This, with the great coiffe of the county, differ- 
ing in each commune, completes the.costume. 
Of course, there are varieties of head-dress, some 
loose and flowing, others close-fitting, some in 
colors, some embroidered, and this gives to any 
assemblage a very varied and pleasing appear- 
ance; but the description of these matters is 
beyond the reach of my pen. 

The home of the Breton peasant is quite pe- 
culiar, and differs from anything I have seen 
elsewhere. An old stable, a cow-shed, any old 
outhouse does as well as any other building for 
his purposes, and is always used when it may be 
had ; but, whether the house be built of stone or 
wood or mud, its exterior is almost always the 
same. It has a central door and two little win- 
dows about eighteen inches square ; within, the 
floor is of mud, literally mud ; for, as Brittany is 
a very wet place, the mud floors are almost al- 
ways damp, and often contain miniature lakes or 
pools of water. 

I recollect one day, when out fishing, calling 
in at one of these shanties where they kept an 
auberge, and finding it difficult to place my feet 
on dry land. Being inclined for a chat, I asked 
mine host how he, who, from the valuable furni- 
ture he possessed, I took to be a man decently 
well off, could bear to live in such a pigsty. He 
replied that he always wore sadofs, which could 
not be wet through, and as to sleeping in such 
a place, what did it matter to him; when once 
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safely shut up in his Z¢ clos (or wonderful Breton 
cupboard arranged as a bed), he did not care if 
the sea were to come in to the flcor. The poor- 
est shanties have their bedstead and armozre, 
mostly of fine-grained wood, and beautifully 
carved. This particular auderge had its whole 
side filled up with the family sleeping arrange- 
ments, all constructed in one single piece of fur- 
niture. A sort of tall, beautifully carved cupboard 
extended the whole length of the wall, which 
contained a bed at either end and an upright 
clock in the middle—a clock like the kitchen 
clock of our ancestors. During the daytime the 
bedding is invisible, as also, I suppose, during 
the night, for it is reached through two little slid- 
ing-doors, having little dwarf pillars for the ad- 
mission of air. The doors are only opened to 
admit or give egress to the tenants. Day and 
night they are kept shut, so that you may go into 
such a room (as I have done) at midnight with- 
out seeing man, woman, or child, until the little 
doors slide back, and a whole family of heads 
peep out from within what may be called a night 
parlor. Add to this 4# clos an armoire (a cup- 
board with large folding-doors), a few pots and 
pans, a form or two, and a table, and you have a 
complete inventory of a Breton house, whether it 
be occupied by a farmer or a laborer. A year 
ago I went to see a chateau which was to be let. 
It belonged to a rich peasant farmer who, when 
he bought the estate, moved straight into the 
stable, and I saw him there with cows, horses, 
pigs, and servants, only divided from his dwelling- 
room by a slight wooden partition. I put the 
servants with the cattle, because it was literally 
so arranged ; one man slept in a little box bed- 
stead in a stable with ten cows, an arrangement 
which my farmer said was necessary, in case they 
broke loose in the night. 

As the Breton peasant lives in a sort of prim- 
itive way amid the cattle, so he thinks and acts 
in a primitive way also, His ideas are few, and 
those few descend to him from his ancestors. I 
suppose that, with the exception of the crying 
abuses arising from priestly power, supported by 
the state in the middle ages, and priestly mis- 
conduct in accordance with the very rude life of 
those ages, the religion of Brittany remains much 
as it was in the days of St. Louis. 

Farmer Jean has just returned from a pilgrim- 
age of three weeks to Lourdes, which numbered 
fifteen hundred Bretons, nearly all of the peas- 
antry. He must have spent a good deal of 
money—what with the railway and the hotels! 
It seems odd to speak of railways and hotels in 
connection with pilgrimages, and, in very fact, it 
is odd, for one naturally expects that the enlarge- 
ment of view, the new ideas arising from the first, 
and the luxury suggested by the last, would be 


the most effectual agents in arresting mediaeval 
customs ; and so they will be in time, but for the 
moment they are caught at and made to serve 
the turn of those who live and thrive on this 
strange and antique superstition. Many a tem- 
porary expedient to revive a dying dream does 
but make more sure the final awakening. 

My donne, Frangoise, has also been on her 
pilgrimage, and has experienced a real miracle, 
worked upon herself, to which I can give the 
whole weight of my disinterested testimony. 
gs Frangoise was quite noted as a drinker—she 
had almost fallen into the ruck of life, and was 
considered irredeemable, when, all of a sudden, 
she took off her shoes and stockings, and started 
for a particular saint’s abode to get cured of her 
drunkenness. Barefooted she went, and bare- 
footed she returned, cured and in her right mind. 
For six months she tasted no fermented drinks, 
but solaced herself with vinegar-and-water. At 
the end of six months she went again barefooted 
to return thanks to the 40 Dzeu for her miracle. 
She lives now in our house, and is as sober as a 
judge (ought to be), and as lively as a cricket. 
This miracle I can attest, and zf zt /asés it will 
indeed be a miracle, and a proof of the power of 
means to an end, even although the means should 
only prove to be the action of the mind upon 
itself. What man can not do alone, he can do 
with the help of a little well-acted fiction, with 
the dramatis persone and final tableau all duly 
arranged in the mind beforehand. Frangoise 
thinks that she has her familiar devil, who thwarts 
her at all points and strives to make her swear. 
Yesterday she attempted to light a candle with a 
burning stick, and several times failed. She ac- 
cused her devil with his villainy, but at last she 
lighted the candle and exclaimed, “ Ah, I have 
conquered, and you did not make me swear”; 
but as she placed the candle on the table it went 
out, and she mournfully remarked, “ No, he has 
conquered, after all.” All these ideas are com- 
mon to our Breton folk. 

These people do not look dirty. Their dress 
is always decent, and on féte-days it is beautiful 
as well as costly. Yet I believe that a Breton 
peasant never washes once in his life. I never 
saw any washing apparatus in any of their rooms, 
nor did I ever see one of them washing in a tub, 
or at a stream, or at the well. None can have 
better opportunities of observation than I have. 
Opposite my window is the well, the one water- 
supply of a settlement; to it all must come for 
water, yet I never saw one wash anything but 
clothes at or about it. Really and truly they are 
and must be as dirty as the pigs who live and 
sleep at their bedsides. In all my dealings with 
them, I give them a wide berth, especially the 
children, and experience fully justifies my caution. 
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Winter in Brittany is a terrible time, a time 
of incessant rain, of roads so bad as to be prac- 
tically impassable, of long, gloomy days without 
sunshine. I can not recommend Brittany for a 
winter home, for home in its English sense there 
is none. The houses are not constructed for co- 
ziness. Rooms communicate one with another 
so as to be full of doors, There are no really 
comfortable lounges or easy-chairs, no fireplaces 
which suggest slippers and a nice book, no bed- 
rooms where an invalid’s chamber could be made 
almost more bright than the general sitting-room. 
Bedrooms are, even in grand houses, mostly mere 
cupboards. It is true that in a very large cha- 
teau you will find one or two rooms intended as 
staterooms, and furnished as boudoirs with an 
alcove for the bed, but these are rare, and the 
furniture even of these is stilty, showy, and offers 
no repose. No man must speak against French 
beds. They at least are perfect ; England stands 
in this respect with regard to France as a sav- 
age, barbarous country. I speak not of form 
of bedstead. I rail not against ancient four- 
post, tester, or canopy. I speak of thick, soft, 
downy mattresses, piled thickly upon a sommier 
or framework with springs. I know that in some 
English houses, and in most English hotels, a 
faint imitation of these French beds exists, but 
how far behind the originals are these faint copies ! 
English people stint the mattresses, they stint 
also the material with which they are stuffed, 
and, worse still, they have a perfectly incurable 
habit of pressing their wool or horse-hair or 
flock as hard as they can until it is like sleeping 
on a board ; on the contrary, all is loose in a real 
French bed, so loose that it can be opened and 
remade at home annually, instead of waiting for 
years and years as in an English house, and 
then taking an expensive journey to Maple & 
Co., or Heal & Co., who do it by steam in their 
wonderful mills. 

In winter the Breton peasant shows himself 
more truly as he is than at any other time of the 
year, for he has a house whose floor is some- 
thing between a puddle and a pigsty; he has 
clothes which are almost always damp, if not 
wringing wet; he has no sort of home comfort, 
and seems to seek none. Many of these men are 
not only comparatively but absolutely rich. For 
instance, Jean, our farmer, is worth at least 
twenty thousand francs, or eight hundred pounds, 
no mean sum for a workingman even in England, 
yet his one desire is to increase his store, and he 
never dreams of procuring any winter comforts, 
His is not at all a special case, although he is dy- 
ing in a rapid consumption. Two years ago the 
doctor told him that he must give up exposing 
himself to cold and damp or he would soon die ; 
yet he has not given up, and, as a consequence, 


he is dying. A few days ago I heard that he 
was very ill in bed, spitting blood, so I paid him 
a visit and found him very bad indeed. His room 
was wet as wet could be; it had no curtains, the 
front door was wide open, the fire a few hot coals 
of wood, which were kept there to be blown into 
a flame when needed for cooking or farm pur- 
poses. He had no medicine, no special food, but 
was living like the others on black-rye bread and 
buckwheat galettes or pancakes. I told him how 
ill I thought him in the presence of his wife, and 
in the night he alarmed her by vomiting blood, 
so that she came to me in the morning crying, 
and asking what she ought to do for him. I told 
her to get him warmth, meat, soup, and other 
comforts, and she went just as far as this: she 
bought two pounds’ weight of wézte bread. 
When this white bread came home, her mother 
(Jean’s mother-in-law), who lives with them, 
went into a passion and sulked all day long, as 
she declared that it was wild extravagance. You 
must know that for days I had sent him soup, 
meat, and pastry from my own table, partly be- 
cause I felt that he must have help at once, and 
partly because I could not bear to see the man 
dying before my eyes from sheer want, for he 
could not eat the ordinary coarse food, and took 
nothing at all. They received all my gifts almost 
without thanks, and never stirred hand or foot to 
get anything for themselves until the day when 
Yvonne bought the white bread. Well, on that 
day, when her mother was raging, she came cry- 
ing into the kitchen, and told my done how she 
was tried. The donne told me at once, and pro- 
tested that I ought not to keep on sending food 
to a rich man, who was a miser and surrounded 
by two miserly women, when real poor might be 
stretching out their hands for help. I replied 
that I had never refused to help any real poor 
yet, and that I intended to continue my help to 
Jean, notwithstanding his miserly behavior, as I 
could not see a man die of want while I had 
enough. But I told her to scold Yvonne well, 
and to tell her that she ought to do her duty by 
her husband, and, if necessary, turn her mother 
out of the house, especially as she was a rich 
woman and well able to keep a home of her own. 
Now mark Yvonne's reply : “ Ah, I can’t do that, 
because my husband may soon die, and then I 
shall want my mother’s help.” Mark, I say, this 
reply, its utter selfishness, and say, is there any 
real depth, any real worth, in such characters as 
these? I think not. 

The weather changed, and Jean has for a lit- 
tle moment got better, but he can not live many 
months ; already he has been out in the rain, and 
in a few days will be in bed vomiting blood again. 
When very bad indeed, his wife besought me, as I 
was going to the doctor ten miles away myself, to 
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ask for some remedy to stop the blood-spitting of 
Jean. I did so, and explained also the condition 


of the house and family. The doctor, who is a 
very clever fellow, told me that he knew them all 
well, and that there would be a very evil day for 


Yvonne soon. I said, “ Will the man die very 
soon?” “Yes!” said he, “ but that is not the 
evil day I mean; there will be a far more unhap- 
py day for her when she comes to me after he is 
buried to pay my dill.” 

Cornhill Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
HOW GILBERT READ THE MANUSCRIPT. 


HEN Alison left him, Gilbert, after the 
fashion of his generation, began to soothe 
his soul with tobacco on the road which runs 
along the cliff down to the beach. So far, all 
promised well; here was the grave of the moth- 
er, but where was the proof of her marriage? 
Perhaps, after all, his difficulties were only begin- 
ning. 

Gilbert was in love. He would have been 
just as much in love had Alison been penniless ; 
but it must be owned that to a briefless young 
barrister, fully alive to the advantages possessed 
by him who possesses a fortune, the fact of her 
splendid heritage heightened the charms of the 
young lady, and gave a lasting stability to his 
passion. And he could not avoid asking himself 
what would happen if this fortune were to be 
withdrawn? Married love on three hundred a 
year (which I fear represented the whole of Gil- 
bert Yorke’s fortune) would be delightful, with 
Alison for bride, could those superfluities of life 
which custom has rendered necessaries for most 
of us be abolished. For dinner, a beefsteak and 
a glass of beer; for breakfast, tea, stale eggs, 
cheap butter; for lunch, a sandwich and a glass 
of beer: no society, no driving, no silks and 
pretty things for the wife; no wine. cigars, new 
books, pictures, little excursions in the country, 
stalls at the theatre, or clubs for the husband. To 
live like a wretched City clerk in a rickety box— 
one of a thousand rickety boxes—somewhere 
about Brixton or Stockwell. That might be the 
life. 

Somehow the spirit of the place depressed 
him. He tried to look on things from a more 
cheerful point of view: he bethought him that 
he was young and strong; he remembered that 
the whole world was open to him to go where he 
pleased, and to try his fortune in whatever way 
should seem possible. They would go together 


—he and Alison—hand in hand, and buy a farm 
in New Zealand—Canada—somewhere. 

The sunny side of things would not last; de- 
pression and gloom returned; he went back to 
the hotel, and gloomily went to bed. 

“TI shall have a good night’s rest,” he said, 
laying his head upon the pillow, ‘‘ and wake up 
in better spirits to-morrow.” 

Nothing is easier than to promise one’s self a 
good night’s rest ; nothing, however, is more un- 
certain. Thereis one man, and only one, who nev- 
er fails to get it; he is the man who is going to be 
hanged early the next morning. Those unfortu- 
nates—the bulk of mankind—who can not look 
forward to a quiet and comfortable execution at 
break of day, have nothing for it but to meet 
their pillows with a nightly sense of doubt. 

Generally Gilbert had no trouble in the mat- 
ter of sleep; but to-night he felt strangely rest- 
less and wakeful. The excitement of the day, 
the long talk with Alison, the strange feeling that 
she was under the same roof with him, kept him 
awake. And then he thought of the place itself, 
so full of sorrowful memories, and the church- 
yard so crowded with those whom death had 
called too soon, and ere their prime. 

He went through the usual steps or phases of 
sleeplessness, trying first one side and then an- 
other: anon lying on his back, heaping up the 
pillows, and then tossing them aside. The night 
was profoundly silent; he could not even hear 
the murmur of the water as it washed the stones 
a hundred feet away; there was no wind in the 
air; there was no footfall in the street below; 
and he grew more wide awake every moment. At 
last he sprang up in a rage, and resolved to try the 
remedy recommended by Franklin the Eminent. 
Benjamin, as everybody knows, recommends the 
sufferers in such cases to get out of bed, fold 
back the clothes, smooth the pillow, walk about 
a little, and then try the pillow again. Gilbert 
did so—that is, he got out of bed, and began to 
walk up and down the narrow limits of the room. 
But it was perfectly dark; he did not know the 
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position of the furniture; and, when he had 
barked his elbows, broken his shins, scraped his 
nose, and blackened one eye by unexpected con- 
tact with different pieces of furniture, he finally 
drove sweet sleep far away by treading on the 
business-end of a small tin-tack. The difficulty 
and pain of extracting the nail naturally made 
him more wakeful than ever. He sat upon the 
bed, and wondered what he should do next. 

The second remedy, first recommended by 
some anonymous philosopher, is to drink a glass 
of water and lie down again. He found the ca- 
rafe, drank half of it, and lay down again, The 
immediate result of this internal aspersion was 
to make him feel as if every limb were separately 
hung upon wires, and either would not or could 
not keep still. When your arms and legs begin 
to jerk about independently, and without your 
own control, it is high time to sit up and con- 
sider what to do next. Gilbert pacified his limbs 
by letting them walk about until they agreed to 
give up independent action. 

The third remedy is perhaps the best and 
most certain: it is to read very carefully, and 
with great attention, the dullest book you can 
find. I keep some of the works of a very emi- 
nent modern writer by my own bedside always 
with that object, and it never fails. In this in- 


stance it was impossible, because there were no 
books in the room. 
There remained the fourth and last remedy 


known to the faculty. It is to begin counting, 
and go on till you fall asleep. It is currently be- 
lieved that no one ever yet got as far as a thou- 
sand, Gilbert reached twelve hundred and thir- 
ty-two, then he stopped in disgust, for it seemed 
as if he were going to pass the rest of his life in 
counting. 

So he sat up again and tried to persuade him- 
self that he had got through a good part of the 
night. 

And then, quite suddenly, there came over 
him a curious shivering accompanied by a ner- 
vous terror, the like of which he had never before 
experienced. 

I have observed that if you put the question 
delicately, so as not in any way to hurt a man’s 
self-respect, or arouse a suspicion of ridicule, you 
will in every case and from every man extort a 
confession that at some time or place he has been 
afraid of ghosts. Remark that I do not say 
“feel supernatural terrors” or any circumlo- 
cution of that kind; I say simply “afraid of 
ghosts.” 

Bournemouth is naturally chock-full of ghosts. 
Gilbert had been wandering in the place of 
tombs; his thoughts therefore turned to the 
subject. He was not a man who generally gave 
much heed to the unseen occupants of the air; 


but to-night he fe/¢ them, they became importu- 
nate, they would not be denied. As he sat on 
the bed in the dark they fanned his cheek and 
played soft airs upon his hands. 

He thought against his will of those who had 
come to the place, like Dora Hamblin, to die; he 
thought of the multitudinous crosses in the ceme- 
tery, the graves of young lives cut off in their 
first promise and early flower ; he thought of the 
great cloud of sorrow which was for ever envel- 
oping this city of slow death, like the cloud which 
day and night hangs over Sheffield. 

More salutary reflections would have fol- 
lowed, because he was quite in the mood to 
meditate “like anything,” or like Young, Her- 
vey, and Drelincourt, when he was suddenly ar- 
rested by the recollection that there were match- 
es in his pocket, and that he had not yet looked 
at the manuscript given him by Alison. 

Going gingerly for fear of another tin-tack, 
point upward, he found the matches and lit his 
candle. Every ghost in the room instantly flew 
away in disgust—which shows the value of a 
candle. He then looked for the manuscript in 
his portmanteau, put the candle on a chair by the 
bedside, arranged the sheets so that in case of 
his going to sleep suddenly, a thing which he 
fully expected to do while reading the paper, the 
candle would be unable to fall over and set fire 
to everything. It was Sydney Smith, I think, 
who anticipated me in calling attention to the 
malignant behavior of bedside candles in this 
respect. 

We know the contents of the manuscript. It 
was that which Rachel Nethersole had given to 
Anthony Hamblin. 

Gilbert did not go to sleep suddenly and un- 
expectedly. On the contrary, he sat up and read 
the papers through with no abatement of interest 
to the very end, but, on the other hand, with an 
excitement which increased until he had fairly 
finished the last word. Then he laid the papers 
down on the bed, and, between his lips, cursed 
the name and the memory of a man. 

Of all men in the world, that Anthony Ham- 
blin should have been so inconceivable a villain ! 
That he, whom all alike loved to honor and rev- 
erence, the very model of a blameless man, 
should have left in this cruel and heartless man- 
ner the poor young wife; that he should have 
descended to the meanness, he with his practically 
boundless wealth, of actually cutting down her 
miserable weekly allowance—why, it was as- 
tounding ; it was beyond all belief and all prece- 
dent. 

When one tried to look the matter fairly in 
the face, the difficulty was only increased. If a 
man leads two lives, one for his household and 
the world, and the other for himself alone, there 
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is always some vague rumor concerning him 
which gets about, and spreads, as noiselessly as 
an ivy, around his name. The wife and daugh- 
ters do not know; the sons learn something of 
it, and, after passionately denying the thing, sor- 
rowfully accept it; the outside fringe of cousin- 
hood learn something of it ; it is impossible for a 
man to conceal altogether his secret vices, be- 
cause there must be some accomplices whose in- 
terest in keeping them secret is not so strong as 
his own, and whose shame at their discovery 
would be, perhaps, just nothing at all, a thing 
not worth considering. Gilbert was a man who 
knew the world—that is, he knew about as much 
of the seamy side as a young man of five-and- 
twenty or so, not of vicious habits, naturally ac- 
quires by conversation and intercourse with his 
fellows. This kind of knowledge, in fact, is a 
part of the armor in which we have to fight the 
battle of life. With many men it does duty for 
the whole armor of light. 

Had Anthony Hamblin been a man secretly 
addicted to evil courses, some one would have 
known it : there would have been a breath upon 
that shining mirror; but there was none. And 
yet the man who at fifty was so admirable in all 
the relations of life must have been, by plain 
‘showing of his own deserted wife, base and 
mean, at thirty, beyond all belief! The wonder 
grew more and more. Could one with any sense 
of continuity pass back from Anthony Hamblin 
at fifty, living wholly for the happiness of his 
daughter, to Anthony Hamblin at thirty, leaving 
his wife to pine away forgotten and despised, 
coming to her bedside only at the last moment 
when she called him, in despair, when she was 
dying of neglect and cruelty? In the case of 
ordinary sinners one can trace the same man 
through all his downward course: if he repents 
and leads a new life, he is still visibly and demon- 
strably the same man; but it was impossible to 
recognize in the later Anthony Hamblin any re- 
semblance to the demon of selfishness who, twen- 
ty years before, had borne the same name. Gil- 
bert remembered one or two old stories. There 
was a certain King of Sicily whose body was 
once occupied by an angel for three whole years, 
during which all brigands became penitent, the 
burglar laid down with the policeman, and the 
jail-bird with the judge. The real king, mean- 
time, went in rags, and got kicked because he 
was poor. There was another story, too, of a 
nun who wanted to see the world, and went out 
of her convent and carried on anyhow for nine- 
teen years, until she repented (being no longer 
beautiful), and returned (being desperately hard 
up) to the convent. She naturally thought that 
in spite of repentance she would catch it, but 
what was her surprise to find that her absence 


during all these years had been unknown to the 
Sisters, because an angel had been doing her 
work and personating her? So she repented in 
very truth, and was pardoned, and died in sanc- 
tity. 

But this was just a contrary case. The devil 
had certainly occupied the body of Anthony 
Hamblin for a time. How did he getin? By 
what contract, temptation, or promise was he 
admitted? How long did he stay? What oth- 
er devilry did he work? Was there any record 
of his pranks and villainies? How was he final- 
ly got rid of? Alas! Anthony Hamblin him- 
self, who alone could reveal this secret, was dead, 
and the story of the new demoniac could never, 
therefore, be given to the world in its entirety. 
For this paper, no doubt, contained but a single 
episode. 

“It is wonderful,” said Gilbert, looking round. 
“Good Heavens! If one had been asked for the 
name of the most upright, the most kind-hearted, 
the most unselfish man in London, every one 
who knew Anthony Hamblin would have named 
him ; and see what he was!” 

“ Most to be pitied is Alison. She must never 
know how her idol has been shattered. Rachel 
Nethersole must not tell her. In comparison with 
this father of hers, even Black Stephen shows in 
rosy colors. Poor Alison! poor child!” 

These were, so to speak, the last words of 
Anthony himself. 

Just then, the candle, which had been flicker- 
ing in the socket, suddenly went out. Gilbert 
rose and pulled up the blind. The day was al- 
ready breaking, and there was promise of a bright 
and splendid morning ; he opened the window 
and breathed the cool air, and then—then—I 
think—nay, I am sure—that he went to sleep and 
had a dream, in spite of what he says himself. 
Because, as for what followed, his own account 
is silly, as you shall judge for yourselves. 

First of all, it was not dark ; a cloudless night 
in June is never dark; then it was not a ghost- 
like room, but a singularly prosaic and matter- 
of-fact kind of room, a modern, square, newly 
built hotel bedroom, and yet to the heated im- 
agination of the young man it suddenly became 
full of ghosts. 

Some years ago, there was a controversy 
about ghosts. A sapient philosopher thought 
he demolished all but naked ghosts—a very, 
very small minority, I am happy to say—by the 
simple axiom that you can not expect the ghost 
of a coat, a gown, a pair of gloves, in fact, not 
the ghost of any article of clothing at all. This 
maxim was thought at the time so profound that 
men quarreled as to who was its founder. For 
my own part, I denied the proposition. I asked 
for proof, and I put a question which has never 
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yet been answered, and I think it never will. I 
said, “ Why not?” 

This bedroom of Gilbert's, as if to demolish 
the sagacious demolisher of ghosts, became sud- 
denly crammed with ghosts of clothes, furniture, 
vessels and instruments, men and women, There 
was a soft light in the room by which you could 
see clearly, though everything belonging to the 
room and the hotel had disappeared. 

Before the eyes of the watcher appeared a 
sofa, on which lay the figure of a girl, young and 
beautiful, but hollow-eyed, wasted, and wan of 
cheek, with eyes too bright and full, and fingers 
too fragile. As Gilbert gazed, she turned her face 
toward him. Her eyes were red, because she had 
been weeping. They were something like the 
eyes of Alison, but not so dark, and Gilbert knew 
the specter for that of Dora Hamblin. 

She was quite alone, deserted, and dying. If 
one is to die suddenly and swiftly; if with a sin- 
gie touch Azrael calls us away, it is better to be 
alone; when one has to die day by day, slowly, 
to envisager Death while as yet he is afar off, to 
expect him from morning to morning, to dread 
him in the night-watches, to call faith and forti- 
tude to your help many weeks before the time, 
it is well to have some one beside you, if it is 
only to smooth the wasted cheek, and to press 
with a little sympathy the worn hand. 

Quite alone, deserted by her husband, left to 
the tender mercies of lodging-house harpies and 
strangers, reduced to a pittance, dying ; her hus- 
band, meanwhile, earning by his upright walk 
among his fellow citizens the character of a 
blameless, just, and honorable merchant. 

“Scoundrel!” thought Gilbert, “if you were 
not lying dead at the bottom of the Serpentine, 
and if Alison were not your daughter, it would 
be my sacred duty to horsewhip you from Ald- 
gate Pump to Temple Bar.” 

And then he saw her eyes light up and a 
look of joy return to her face because Anthony 
Hamblin was beside her. And the tears were 
in his eyes too. 

*« Ah, crocodile!” murmured Gilbert. 

Everything vanished, and Gilbert, rubbing 
his eyes, found that it was broad daylight, and 
past six in the morning. Imagination had played 
strange tricks with him. Yet for the rest of his 
life he will seem to know poor Dora Hamblin, 
what she was like, and will remember her, wasted 
and dying, alone and in tears upon the spectral 
couch, 

“Poor Alison!” he thought again. 
a father to have had!” 

Then he began to think uncomfortably about 
hereditary proclivities. 

“It must have been the devil,” he said, “ who 
had temporary hold of him, And if not, why, 


“ What 


she has inherited all his good qualities and none 
of his bad ones, Children copy what they see, 
Alison—bless her !—only saw the virtues which 
her father easily assumed. She copied them, 
and is—what he pretended to be. After all, 
mock turtle has its uses. It imposes on some, 
and makes us admire the real thing profoundly.” 

“What a skeleton for a gentleman’s pri- 
vate cupboard!” he murmured. “When we 
all thought the righteous man was gone into his 
study, or closet, as the preachers say, to medi- 
tate over his righteousness, by the aid of a choice 
Havana, and some excellent old brandy, he must 
have been occupying himself in grimly contem- 
plating this picture of the past, his own cruelty, 
his desertion, his incredible meanness. I won- 
der if he repented and went about secretly in 
sackcloth with a hair-shirt ; nothing but a hair- 
shirt with innumerable ends sticking into him 
would have met his case. And how is one ever 
to believe in a man again? Have the archbish- 
ops skeletons in their cupboards? Is there no 
virtue anywhere? Is every one, including my- 
self, capable of deliberate cruelty, treachery, and 
villainy, only to gratify a whim? In that case, 
we had better dismiss the clergy, save all the 
money we spend on them, pull down the churches, 
double the police, and give up expecting any 
good in any man. Human life is truly a won- 
derful thing. Rien n'est sur que Timprévu: 
every man is what he does not seem; all the 
creatures which pretend to be sheep are goats; 
we eat leg of goat and call it leg of mutton; 
roast quarter of lamb is quarter of wolf; if An- 
thony Hamblin was an unsuspected devil, then 
Black Hamblin is no doubt an unregarded angel. 
I wonder, by the way, if his Blackness knew 
about the little establishment at Lulworth? I 
should think not. He could not have known; 
and yet, he knew Dora, Well—the thing is get- 
ting mixed.” 

He dressed himself and went to the beach, 
where he bathed in the sea, and shook off his 
nervous terrors. But he had passed through 
one of those nights of which the memory re- 
mains green in a man’s mind all his life. 

After breakfast he walked with Alison, who, 
if she had seen any ghosts, did not speak of 
them, tothe churchyard. She walked, this wood- 
nymph of Clapham Common, with an elasticity 
and strength surprising to the residents of Bourne- 
mouth. 

On the way they passed a chair, in which sat 
a young girl, pale and weak. By the delicate 
bloom upon her hectic cheek, by the brightness 
of her eyes, by the weakness with which she sat, 
it was evident that the end was not far off. Be- 
side her walked her brother, a lad of twenty, with 
narrow chest, stooping shoulders, and frequent 
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cough. For him, too, would come a speedy 


end. 
The poor girl looked at Alison as she passed. 


She sighed, and whispered to her brother : 

“See, she is young and beautiful; and she is 
well; and she is with her lover. O Charlie! 
what Aave we done—you and I?” 

What had they done, indeed ? 

Gilbert left Alison at the lych-gate, and went 
in search of the registrar’s office. 

That was easy to find. He gave the date, 
and was shown the entry. Dora Hamblin, of 
consumption! Dora Hamblin—and here his eye 
fell upon a word which so startled him that he 
was fain to grasp the table for support, to rub 
his eyes, to read again and again, and to ask him- 
self what was the meaning of this new surprise. 

The revelation of the night, which would 
blacken for ever the memory of a man whom he 
had worshiped from boyhood, staggered him, but 
not so much as this new discovery. Could it be 
a false entry? Had Anthony, being still in the 
power of the devil, actually added to his former 
wickedness by deliberately making a lying state- 
ment ? 

He copied it into his pocket-book with as 
much care as if he wished to preserve a fac- 
simile of the writing, which would not have 
helped him, because it was the writing of the 
clerk. And then, turning over the pages again, 
and referring back to the entry, he closed the 
book and went away. 

He avoided the hotel, because he wanted to 
avoid Alison, until he could think quietly over 
this new discovery. He went away by himself, 
and sat under the cliff, trying to think what was 
best to be done. 

At last he resolved upon a course of action. 
He would say nothing at present about this ex- 
traordinary entry, which promised to upset and 
ruin everything. He would keep it a profound 
secret. 

He returned to the hotel and read the manu- 
script again—twice. 

“It is wonderful,” he murmured. “If it is 
true it is wonderful. But I can not understand. 
It can not be true. And yet—and yet—” 

He laid down the paper, and sought Ali- 
son, who was sitting beside her mother’s grave, 
thoughtful and quiet, but not unhappy. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ I want you, in the pres- 
ence of your mother, to renew your engagement 
to me.” 

She rose, and gave him her hand without a 
word. Above the grave they kissed each other 
solemnly. 

“ Alison,” he went on, “I claim this of you 
because there is now no doubt that your mother 
was a wedded wife—poor thing !” 


“Why do you say ‘poor thing,’ Gilbert ?” 
she asked. “ Because my mother died young?” 

“Partly,” he replied. “But partly because 
her marriage was not happy. She ran away 
with your father ; she went with him to a place 
called Lulworth, not far from here ; they did not 
agree; they separated.” 

“Oh! how could any one quarrel with my 
dear father?” 

“He went back to town; she remained at 
Lulworth, where you were born. She grew 
weaker; they thought of bringing her here for a 
change; and here she died. That is most of 
her story.” 

“My poor mother! 
father with her?” 

“ She died, as she wished to die, in the arms 
of Anthony Hamblin,” Gilbert replied. 


But, Gilbert, was my 


In the afternoon Alison and Mrs. Duncombe 
went back to town, while Gilbert pursued his 
way to Lulworth. 


——— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HOW GILBERT WENT TO LULWORTH. 


BOURNEMOUTH is within fifteen miles of 
Lulworth. That is the first reason why it takes 
longer to get from one of these important cen- 
ters to the other than to either from London. 
You may, I believe, if you get up very early in 
the morning, manage to travel from Bourne- 
mouth to Poole Junction, and from Poole Junc- 
tion to Wareham, all in one day. But after that 
you have got to find your way from Wareham 
to Lulworth, which is quite another thing, and a 
long journey of eight miles by itself, and may 
require a second day. It is like a pilgrimage 
from Bayswater to Highgate. A cab will take 
you there in half an hour. The rapid locomo- 
tive will whirl you there, breathless, as they used 
to say forty years ago, in four hours and a half, 
allowing for changes, and for waiting at Willes- 
den Junction, where the directors feel it their 
duty to detain all passengers for at least three 
quarters of an hour. 

Gilbert got over the difficulty of the trains b' 
traveling after the manner of our grandfathers. 
He posted, at the expense of Anthony Hamblin 
and Company. 

He had to do two things. First, to examine 
the register of births for that of Alison. Next, 
to find out, if that were possible, the people with 
whom the unhappy mother was left, and to learn 
from them what could be learned. 

The chance that a lodger should be remem- 
bered at a seaside place after twenty years seemed 
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slender. But there was one fact of which Gil- 
bert did not think. 

It was this, which helped him very naturally. 

Twenty years ago Lulworth was as yet un- 
known. I mean that no lodgers went there at 
all: tourists and people who always leave their 
homes for change of air, and betake themselves 
somewhere for a month of physical discomfort, 
bad dinners, hard beds, narrow rooms, inefficient 
attendance, robbery, sea-air, dullness, absence 
of books, friends, society, and amusements, had 
never heard of Lulworth. 

Even the commercial travelers, who, poor 
souls, are never permitted to contemplate the 
beauties of Nature save in the vicinity of shops, 
did not, and do not now, include Lulworth in 
their circuit. There are no shops there at all, 
and the modest wants of the little place are sup- 
plied by means of some middleman of Corfe, 
Swanage, Wareham, or even the aristocratic 
Weymouth. 

Lulworth, cove and town, which is hardly yet 
actually discovered, being much less known to 
the average Briton than Ujiji in Central Africa, 
and less visited by the average traveler than the 
Falls of the Zambesi, was, in those days of Do- 
ra’s marriage, an absolutely unknown place. If 
a man were to go round searching for a spot in 
which to bury his head, either during the brief 
space of a honeymoon, or for a prolonged period 
of financial embarrassment, creditors being in- 
capable of even suspecting such a retreat, or 
even for a lifetime—oud/iant, oubli¢é—there was, 
in those days, no village in all the realm of Eng- 
land so fit for the purpose. Nobody, in the time 
when Dora Hamblin, a blushing and happy bride, 
was taken there by her husband, had ever heard 
of it. Nor can I at all understand how her hus- 
band found it out. The place was originally dis- 
covered, however, some years before Dora’s 
honeymoon, by a stray traveler of inquiring and 
curious mind, who wandered eastward along the 
shore from Weymouth when George III. was 
not only king, but was actually staying in that 
tranquil watering-place. This pedestrian, born 
before his time, mentioned it to one or two 
friends, and got the place put upon the county 
map. The Ordnance Survey officers afterward 
found it there. And once the Bishop of Win- 
chester heard of it, and went there, and found a 
church or two, and a congregation or two, who 
had never before beheld a bishop, and thought 
all bishops went about in miter and crosier, and 
were disappointed to find a mild old man in 
apron and lawn sleeves, who said, “ Dear, dear!” 
when he heard that no one had ever been con- 
firmed, and at once confirmed the whole village, 
Dissenters and all, without more ado. 

People who can not afford posting get there 


chiefly by way of Swanage. There is a steamer 
which runs backward and forward between Lul- 
worth Cove and Swanage Bay. The voyage is 
one of those traps for tourists set by frolicsome 
persons at every seaside place. Outside Swan- 
age Bay there is always what the jocose captain 
of the Heather Bell calls a “bit of a bobble.” 
The vessel, which is rather smaller than a penny 
river-steamboat, rolls, in fact, joyously. The 
course through the furrows, over the rolling way 
which can by no means be called silent, carries 
you under the face of perpendicular cliffs, which 
rise like a great wall over the sea, with never a 
break. You round a cape, at whose feet the 
waves are tearing and roaring, and still the wall 
stretches ahead as far as eye can reach. The 
people, mostly lying helpless on the deck, look 
up with green and glassy eyes, and contemplate 
the endless precipice with a deadly sinking at the 
heart. Is there any Lulworth at all? Has the 
whole of the past life been a dream? Is there 
to be no future but this eternal roll in a little boat 
upon a chopping sea? Suddenly, while they are 
wondering if anything in the next world could 
be worse than this, her head is turned. Courage. 
There is the narrowest cleft in the rocks, a mere 
doorway just broad enough for the Heather Bell 
to steam through. Get up, good people; shake 
yourselves; call for things to eat; we are in 
smooth water ; we are in the little circular bay cut 
out of the rocks which they call Lulworth Cove; 
you may land if you like and see Lulworth Village. 

There is a little beach of sand, with a boat or 
two; there are a few houses; there is an inn and 
a church and a school. Beyond the houses, 
when you have climbed the hill, you may turn to 
the left and go down again. You will find two 
more little coves side by side, into one of which 
the waves force their angry way through a dark 
and jagged cavern. From the roof hang great 
clusters of rough, luxuriant sea-weed ; its sides 
are dark with recesses, in which the waters rage 
madly, and roar with a kind of unmeaning rage. 
Here the gréeuve lurks with long and hungry 
arms, wondering if the next man she catches 
will know the secret of blinding her eyes with 
the hood provided for the purpose by beneficent 
Nature. The second cove has a doorway, so to 
speak, of its own, cut right through the cliff from 
top to bottom, a narrow passage across which 
two men might shake hands, and where every 
entering wave does battle with that which en- 
tered before it, at the very portals of the cove. 
Within, it is as an ever-agitated churn. 

That is the whole of Lulworth ; but you may 
spend a long summer holiday in the place, and 
never tire of it if you get fine weather ; and, if 
you should tire, there is Dungy Head beyond, 
with Durdle Bay and the Barn Door. 
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Gilbert proceeded at once to business. 

First, the register of births. 

This was not difficult to find. 

The entry in the Bournemouth register of 
Dora Hamblin’s death contained one word, as 
we have seen, which startled the reader. The 
word haunted him; it followed him like that per- 
sistent fly which teased the unhappy despot to 
madness; it buzzed in his ears; it refused to 
leave him. A word which was so surprising that 
it seemed to upset everything in the whole wide 
world; a word which made a new departure ab- 
solutely necessary; a word which made every- 
thing unintelligible. 

What was more surprising still, the same 
word was repeated in the entry of Alison’s birth 
in the parish register. There was either fraud 
or else—what else? What was the meaning of 
it? 

He searched the church-register of christen- 
ings. The same word was repeated. 

He made copies of the two entries in his 
pocket-book. 

Then he climbed down the rocks to the wild 
little coves mentioned above, and sat there a 
couple of hours, trying to put things together. 

Then it occurred to him to read again the 
“Journal of a Deserted Wife.” 

Presently he thought he saw daylight. A 
theory, which seemed the only theory possible, 
suggested itself to him. 

“Poor Alison !” he said, “ who shall tell her 
the truth?” 

He sat there a-thinking while the time went 
on, and presently he felt hungry, and went back 
to the hotel for dinner. For the good of the 
house, and in order to conciliate the landlord, 
whom he intended presently to cross-examine, 
he ordered a pint of port after dinner. Being 
one of the degenerate strain of British youth 
who can not drink the ardent port of country 
inns, he poured the contents of the bottle into a 
pot of mignonette in the window, and after a de- 
cent interval, during which the flowers waggled 
their heads sadly and then drooped and died, he 
Sallied forth, and assailed the landlord with a 
proposal of pipes and brandy-and-water. 

He was a biddable sort of man, the landlord : 
advanced in life, gifted with a profound thirst, 
and ruled by a wife much younger than himself, 
who seldom allowed that thirst to be quenched 
as he desired, his heart warmed to the young 
fellow, who, after drinking quantities of beer with 
his dinner, and a pint of port after it—no one 
knew better than himself the amount of brandy 
in that port—coolly proposed brandy-and-water 
as if he had had nothing. Generally after serv- 
ing a guest with a little pint of that generous 
beverage, he had been enabled to observe symp- 


toms of intoxication, such as cheek - flushing, 
speech - thickening, legs tying themselves into 
knots, shoulders lurching, temper quickening, 
and so forth. This gallant young gentleman car- 
ried his handsome head and curly locks as if he 
had not taken a single glass: he did not grum- 
ble; he did not lurch; he did not, like the last 
guest who drank of that brew, tell the landlord 
that his port had poisoned him—not at all; he 
said, “ Let us have a pipe and some brandy-and- 
water.” O most remarkable young man! If he 
could hold out as well over spirits and water as 
over spirits and elderberry-wine, the landlord 
thought he saw his way to a pleasant evening 
such as rarely came in his way. 

It is, of course, understood that the good 
wife saw no objection to her husband making 
himself as drunk as a hog, provided he did it at 
some one else's expense. 

The evening was chilly, and the bar-parlor 
looked comfortable. Gilbert proposed that they 
should take their pipes beside the fire. The 
landlady offered no objection, and hovered about, 
anxious to take her part in the conversation. 

“TI suppose,” said Gilbert, when the prelimi- 
naries were arranged, the tumblers filled, and the 
pipes lit, feeling the way cautiously—* I suppose 
you do not remember much about your visitors 
when they are gone ?” 


“ Well,” replied the landlord, now completely 
comfortable before a full glass of the mixture 
which was generally denied him—“ well, we do 


and we do not. Them as come and go, for in- 
stance, the bed-and-breakfast-and-bring-your- 
bill lot, and the pint-of-beer-with-a-knapsack- 
gentleman-tramp, we mostly forget as soon as 
they go. But we remember some—ay! we re- 
member some. I could tell you a story or two 
now of our visitors, I des-say, if I was to think a 
bit.” 

“Tell the gentleman about Captain Roscom- 
mon,” said his wife. 

“Captain Roscommon! Ay, that was a start! 
One never heard of a more singular start, so to 
speak, than that of Captain Roscommon.” 

Gilbert saw that the only way was to work 
his way to Dora Hamblin through Captain Ros- 
common, and forebore from interruption, save of 
the sympathetic and interjectional kind. 

Then the old man went on: 

“Captain Roscommon, the coastguard officer 
down our way. A youngish man he was, about 
five-and-forty years of age, and first-lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy too. And as active he was as 
if the whole of the revenue depended on him. 
Well, there always was a good deal of smuggling 
in these parts, though nothing to what it was in 
the days of the long war, when old Dan Gulliver 
worked the whole of the French coast from 
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Lyme. The farmers were in it; the clergy were 
in it; the magistrates were in it; the innkeepers 
were in it. Lord! sometimes I think that I 
might have been in it myself. The Captain's 
predecessor, he was a good, easy sort of man, 
oldish, and tired of fighting. He was in it, too. 
Many is the gallons of right good stuff the old 
man found in his cellar, and never asked—as 
why should he ?—why or where? But he kept 
quiet till he died, and Captain Roscommon came 
after him. 

“My word! There was mighty little smug- 
gling after he came. Early and late, day and 
night, the boat was off the cliffs, and the men 
were on the lookout. Two years it lasted. The 
farmers and poor landlords, like myself, were 
most ruined for want of stuff; all the old stuff 
was gone, and no new stuff coming in; the cus- 
tomers were grumbling ; and the whole country- 
side was in an unchristian rage. Well, sir, you’d 
hardly believe it, but one night Captain Roscom- 
mon, going home over there by Dungy Head, 
the evening being fine and a bright moon, though 
late in the year and chilly, he met eight men with 
blackened faces. They didn’t speak ; but, though 
he fought like ten tomcats, they just chucked him 
over the cliff. 

“In the morning he was found there, but all 
of a mash, and never spoke again. After he 
was gone, things improved, and we got more 
neighborly and religious-like to each other. For 
the next officer was a different kind of man, and 
the stuff came over again as of old. And the 
chuckers-over, they were never found out.” 

“ That is a very remarkable story,” said Gil- 
bert. “ Take some more brandy-and-water after 
it. And how, if one may criticise so good a 
story, did any one ever know, since the poor man 
was senseless when he was found, that there 
were eight men, and that their faces were black- 
ened ?” 

The landlord shook his head solemnly, but 
there was a twinkle in his eye. 

“It is one of the things,” he replied, “ that 
no one ever understood. We all knew there 
were eight men; likewise, that their faces were 
blackened. But nobody knew how we knew. 
The poor Captain was very much regretted, ex- 
cept for his activity.” 

“So I should say,” replied Gilbert. “Now 
carry your memory twenty-one years back or so, 
and tell me if you recollect anything happening 
then.” 

“There was the tiger,” said the landlord’s 
wife, interposing. “That was twenty years ago. 
Tell him about the tiger.” 

“ Ay, ay—about the tiger. That was twenty 


years ago, sure.” 
The old man paused, refilled his pipe and lit 


it, stretched out his legs, drank half a glass of 
brandy-and-water, and began the tiger-story. 

I am sorry that there is insufficient space here 
to admit of that story being related at length. It 
was a very good story, from a rustic point of 
view. It told how a tiger belonging to a travel- 
ing menagerie got out of his cage and took shel- 
ter in an empty stable, and how—this was the 
wonderful thing, and the real point of the story 
—it was most fortunate that one John, known 
everywhere as a devil of a fellow, one who stood 
at nothing, was out of the way, providentially 
gone to the nearest market-town on an errand, 
or else he would have gone for that tiger. Gil- 
bert listened with a dazed feeling ; there was no 
end to the story. He could not make out how 
the tiger was caught, if ever he was caught, or 
how many rustics he killed, supposing that he 
did slaughter rustics ; he had a nightmare upon 
him while he listened, as if Providence forcibly, 
and even visibly, was hauling back John by the 
back hair, so that he should not know, until too 
late, where that tiger was. 

“Have some more brandy-and-water,” he 
murmured feebly. 

Then he remembered that this story belonged 
to the year about which he wished to learn fur- 
ther particulars, and he pulled himself together. 

“Come,” he said, “I call that a good mem- 
ory which remembers so far back. I wonder if 
you can remember anything more about that 
year?” 

The landlord hesitated. Then he appealed 
to his wife. 

“Twenty years ago, wife,” he said ; “what 
happened twenty years ago? Besides the tiger, 
I mean. Ah, lucky thing it was that John—” 

“ There was the tiger, and you've told that; 
then there was the wet summer, you can’t have 
forgotten that!” 

“ Ah, the wet summer!” The old fellow sat 
up and seemed as if he was going to begin an- 
other awful story, worse than that about the ti- 
ger. “ Surely you’re too young to remember about 
that wet summer!” 

“Yes,” said Gilbert, “I fear I am. Never 
mind the wet summer. Did nobody come to the 
inn that summer?” 

“TI can’t say,” replied the old man. “We 
weren't then, as one may say, what we are now. 
People didn’t come over from Swanage in the 
Heather Bell nor from Weymouth in the ’bus. 
And artists didn’t come and paint the cove, nor 
the caves, nor the rocks, as they do now. Yet 
the cove and the caves were there all the time.” 

“It was the summer when I was married,” 
the woman struck in. She had been going back- 
ward and forward perpetually with a duster and 
a glass, and she was now brandishing the same 
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glass apparently and the same duster which she 
had been using for the last two hours. But these 
glasses and dusters are very much turned out on 
the same lines. And Gilbert’s brain was a little 
addled after the two stories of Captain Roscom- 
mon and the tiger. “It was the year I was mar- 
ried.” She spoke as if it was not her own hus- 
band, but somebody else’s, who was sitting in 
the arm-chair before her. “ My husband, he was 
an old man compared to me.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said her husband. “Two score 
and five is not old. I were two score and five 
when I married thee.” 

“And I was twenty. Well, willful gell will 
have her own way. While we were courting, if 
you call that courting when him as is old enough 
to be your father wants to be your husband, there 
came to this inn a newly married couple.” 

“ Ay,” said Gilbert. “Pray take some more 
brandy-and-water.” It seemed to him as if the 
only way to the memories of these people was 
through diluted spirits. 

The woman drank off the contents of her 
husband’s glass. She was one of that very 
common class of women who, when they get to 
forty or thereabouts, show a rosy face full of 
good nature and kindliness, mixed with an ex- 
pression which betrays the love of creature- 
comforts. 

“ There isn’t much to tell,” she said. “They 
came to this inn. They staid a week. I was 
not in the inn at the time, nor for a year after- 
ward. Then they asked for lodgings, and they 
came to us. We had the only lodgings in the 
town.” 

“Pray go on,” said Gilbert. “I think these 
may be people I am interested in. Tell me more 
about them. What was their name?” 

“They were Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin,” said 
the woman. “And now, sir, if you please, be- 
fore we go any further—for I see, by the flushing 
of your handsome cheek, that it zs the party you 
want to hear about, and no other—we will un- 
derstand each other.” 

The women in this part of the country, 
thought Gilbert, are cleverer than the men. 
This woman’s husband would have told every- 
thing just as it occurred to his memory, without 
a thought of the consequences. His wife, how- 
ever, had the sense to see that so many questions 
were not prompted by idle curiosity alone, but 
that this young fellow, with the frank eyes and 
honest face, had a reason for his curiosity. 

“Hamblin is the name,” said Gilbert. “I 
am anxious to find out all about that young 
couple. You may have heard that there is a re- 
ward offered for ’—he stopped and checked him- 
self{—“ for certain information connected with 
them.” 

VOL, VIII.—10 


“In that case, sir,” said the woman, “I shall 
say no more until you tell me what sort of infor- 
mation is wanted ; and if my husband says any- 
thing, he is a greater dolt than I ever took him 
for ; and as for the matter of that, it is his bed- 
time. And to be sure he’s had more than enough 
drink by this time.” 

This resolute female seized her husband by 
the arm and dragged him, unresisting, out of the 
room. Ten minutes or so later, the interval be- 
ing just enough to admit of his being crammed 
into bed and the clothes dragged over him, she 
came down again and seated herself before Gil- 
bert. 

“ Now, sir,” she said, “you and me can do 
business together. When a young gentleman 
like yourself comes over to Lulworth in a post- 
chay, when he goes to the church to consult reg- 
isters, when he calls for a pint of good port and 
wastes it all in the mignonette-pot, which he 
might have thought of other people’s flowers—” 

“ Ah, you saw that, did you?” said Gilbert, 
a little ashamed. 

“When he tries to get round the landlord 
with pipes and brandy—why, then, I think it is 
time for a body with a head upon her shoulders 
to look about her. Now then, sir, what do you 
want ?” 

“TI want, first, the certificate of marriage of 
Dora Hamblin with her husband.” 

“Very good.” She sat down and clasped 
her hands over her knees. “And how much 
may that be worth? Mind you, it isn’t in this 
parish church nor in the next.” 

“Yesterday morning I would have offered 
you five hundred pounds for it. This morning I 
made a discovery, confirmed by the register of 
this parish, which materially alters the value of 
the information. Still it is valuable, and I will 
give you, or send to you, fifty pounds for the 
proof of marriage.” 

“ Fifty pounds?” cried the woman. “ Why, 
I can give you the proof now at once, on the in- 
stant minute. Fifty pounds!” Then her face 
became suddenly suspicious. “But how do I 
know that you would give it when you'd got the 
information? And how do I know what use 
you want to make of it? And how shall I get 
the money, so that 4e”—she pointed with her 
finger to the upper part of the house, to make it 
clear that it was her husband she meant—“ how 
shall I get it so that Ze sha’n’t knew nothing 
about it?” 

“T will make all clear for you,” said Gilbert. 
“You shall have the money paid you in gold and 
secretly, to do what you like with. And as for 
the use I am going to make of the information, 
that shall be proved to you to be the very best 
possible. Come, now.” 
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“ Wait till to-morrow,” said the woman. “I 
must think it over.” 

In the morning, after breakfast, when the 
landlord had strolled away to have a crack with 
the boatmen on the beach, when the village was 
quite still, or only pleasantly full of such musical 
noises as belong to a village—the droning of a 
mill-wheel, the crowing of cocks, the gurgle of 
the rising tide in the cove, the roll of the ever- 
vexed waves in the perforated rocks, the bray of 
a donkey, or the grinding of a cart over the road 
—the landlady, in the quiet seclusion of the gar- 
den, told Gilbert all she had to tell. 

“ She was a sweet young thing, and he was a 
brute”’"—that was the way in which she began 
her narrative—‘“a brute he was, though at first 
butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. They came 
here from Newbury, where she had been living 
with her sister; father and mother dead. They 
had rooms at the inn here for a week, and then 
came to us. After two months he went away, 
and left her alone, with no one in the wide world 
but me to talk to. She told me all about her- 
self. 

“ Well, she loved him, that was quite certain ; 
though what she found to love in a man so cross 
and suspicious I never could find out—a nasty 
brute ! 

“ He went away, as I said; but he came back 
a few days later, and staid a good long time, 
the best part of two months more, being the 
whole of that time in a temper. A grumpy 
brute! Nothing was good enough for him. If 
it was the beer and the wine we got him from 
the inn here, he called it swill only fit for pigs; 
and if it was the baker’s bread and fresh butter 
for his breakfast, he snarled and growled at his 
wife: it was all her fault that he wasn’t in Lon- 
don living off the best. And she, poor thing, 
had to bear it all, and did like a lamb. 

“She hadn’t the spirit to reply. When he 
growled, she said nothing. When he walked 
about the room and cursed and swore, she only 
cried. When he went out for a walk, I used to 
find her, pretty lamb, sitting on the sofy, crying 
all to herself.” 

Gilbert thought of his ghosts at Bourne- 
mouth, 

“I knew this couldn’t last, and it did not. 
One day he went away, and I heard him tell her 
that he should be gone three months at least, 
and that it was very important and particular 
business. He went away—oh! be joyful, and 
we had peace. The young lady took to me, and 
we had walks together, and I sat with her in the 
evening. And one day she told me something. 

“ Well, her husband never came back at all. 
Mind you, never at all. And when he wrote he 
scokled. He began by allowing her three pounds 


a week, which was little enough for a lady like 
poor Mrs. Hamblin : then he made it two pounds : 
and lastly he made it one pound, which was no 
more than she wanted for her simple food and 
lodging.- And she fretting and crying all the 
time for a sight of his face—his ugly, scowling 
face.” 

The woman was silent awhile. It was not 
only the prospect of the reward which inspired 
her to tell everything, but the indignation of her 
heart. 

“If ever a woman was murdered, she was 
murdered. If ever a man deserved hanging for 
willful murder, it was the man Hamblin.” 

Gilbert started; he had almost forgotten of 
whom they were speaking. 

“You may take a cudgel and beat out a 
body’s brains at one blow, and you are less 
wicked than the man who stabs you a thousand 
times, and stabs you every day till your life is 
slowly driven out of you. And this I saw done, 
and could do nothing to prevent it. 

“One thing I did. I persuaded her, as her 
husband had deserted her, to say nothing about 
the baby. I wanted her to keep the baby as a 
surprise. If that wouldn't soften his heart, no- 
thing would.” 

“The baby?” Gilbert had forgotten Alison 
for the moment. 

“Of course. There was a baby.. I sup- 
pose,” the woman added with asperity, “ that 
there is nothing uncommon about a baby, though 
I’ve got no children myself. Yes; the baby came, 
and a lovely and beautiful child she was, though 
dark of skin. She never told her husband the 
baby was coming. And she did not tell him the 
baby was come. And he never asked why she 
didn’t write for three weeks. I think that, when 
she had the baby, she left off pining for him, and 
gave up all her love for the child. 

“A pretty picture she made with her little 
baby. I think I see her now. We christened 
the child at the church here, and I was her god- 
mother, because she said, poor lady, that I was 
her only friend. We called her by a strange, 
outlandish name, too. It was her mother’s— 
Alison. What's the matter, sir?” 

“Nothing,” said Gilbert, turning his head. 
“ Go on.” 

“ After the baby was born, her strength be- 
gan to go away from her, slowly at first, and 
then quickly. I ought to have written to tell her 
husband, but I hated him too much; and, be- 
sides, I thought she might get better. 

“She never did. Oh, me! she got worse and 
worse. The doctor said that perhaps a change 
of air would set her up a little. Then at last, 
but it was too late, Mr. Anthony Hamblin came 
and took her away. It was arranged that they 
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were to go to Bournemouth, and, when she was 
settled, to have her baby with her. But the 
baby was never sent to her, because as soon as 
she got to Bournemouth she lost her head, and 
then got worse, and lay down and died.” 

There was silence for a space, while the wo- 
man wiped her streaming eyes. 

“ And the baby?” asked Gilbert. 

“Mr. Anthony came after the death, and took 
the baby away. He said she was going to be 
brought up at Brighton—pretty dear!” 

“ Would you like to see her again?” 

“Would I? Tell me, sir, do you know 
where she is ?” 

“ What would you say,” asked Gilbert, “if I 
were to bring her here myself, and show her the 
place where her mother lived, and found kind 
friends ? ” 

“She really is alive and well then, the pretty 
baby ?” 

“Really alive and well; and the loveliest 
young lady in all the world, and the best.” 

The woman looked at him sharply, and 
laughed. . 

“It’s easy to see that you think so, sir,” she 
said; “and I wish you joy with all my heart; 
and I’m sure she'll have a good partner.” 

“And now describe to me what her father 
was like, if you remember him.” 

She described as best she could. Gilbert had 
ceased to wonder now. But his heart sank as 
he thought how the story would have to be told. 

“I want but one thing more,” he said, pres- 
ently. “I know all except where they were 
married.” 

“Why, I can tell you that as well,” said the 
woman. “She told me herself. It was at Hun- 
gerford. They were married by special license, 
two days before they ran away. He drove her 
over in a dog-cart, married her in the church, 
and had her back again to Newbury, while her 
sister thought she had gone to spend the morn- 
ing with her cousin. That was where they were 
married,” 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HOW MISS NETHERSOLE SOFTENED HER 
HEART. 


GILBERT confided his surprising discoveries 
to his pocket-book, but made no other confidant. 
He left Lulworth in the morning with renewed 
promises that Alison should speedily visit the 
place of her birth, and made his way across 
country as speedily as possible to the little town 
of Hungerford. Here it was not difficult to find 
the marriage certificate. The entry, which sur- 


prised him no longer, corresponded with those 
of Bournemouth and Lulworth, and finally com- 
pleted his chain of evidence. Everything, in 
fact, was made out at last, and proved beyond 
the shadow of doubt. Dora’s marriage; the 
birth and baptism of the child; Dora’s death 
and burial at Bournemouth ; the removal of the 
infant by Anthony Hamblin—not a single point 
was missing. 

Then how to make the best use of his knowl- 
edge ? 

First of all, he would go on to Newbury and 
see Miss Nethersole herself. Then the forged 
receipts—it would be well if he could get those 
into his own hands. He had now the great ad- 
vantage of a complete knowledge of the case. 
He knew what to tell and what to conceal. He 
was master of a secret almost as important as 
that possessed by young Nick himself ; and, like 
him, he was naturally anxious that it should not 
be fooled away. 

The town of Newbury, which has nothing 
but its two battles, now rather dim and faded in 
men’s memories, to connect it with the history 
of this realm of England, is only some nine 
miles from Hungerford. In that part of the 
country the towns are all placed about nine miles 
from each other—which means that four miles 
and a half is as far as the old-fashioned farmer 
cared to drive his pack-horses to market. As 
soon as that distance, as a maximum, was accom- 
plished, he sat down, unloaded his animals, 
spread out his wares for sale, waited for custom- 
ers, and so founded a market-town. That is the 
real origin, only history-books will not own it, of 
all our market-towns. Beneficent Nature, when 
the town was founded and a church built, pro- 
ceeded to start a river, which should run through 
the town, and carry barges up and down. Thus 
the place was completely fitted. At Newbury 
there is not only a stream, but it contains fish; 
and there is an inn of the old-fashioned kind 
where the landlord will take you to the likeliest 
places, show you trophies of the rod, tell you 
stories such as Izaak Walton would have loved 
to hear, and provide you with a bottle of port to 


‘ help your listening. Gilbert fortunately lighted 


on this inn. Olivet Lodge, he discovered, stands 
on the high-road to Hungerford, about a quarter 
of a mile from the town. It is a small, square 
house of red brick, standing in its own gardens. 
These are extensive for so small a house, but 
formal and stiff of aspect, so that the visitor 
would probably feel a sense of disappointment 
if anything about the place were out of order, if 
there were visible a single blade of grass on the 
gravel-walk, a single stray weed in the flower- 
beds, or a presumptuous daisy, to say nothing of 
a dandelion, on the lawns. Also, Gilbert would 
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have been disappointed had the drawing-room, 
into which he was shown by a middle-aged ser- 
vant, who seemed astonished at seeing a stranger 
at the door, been otherwise than oppressively 
neat and tidy. The room had the close smell 
which belongs to a place never used, whose win- 
dows are only open two or three times a week. 
It was furnished in the ancient manner, with 
fancy cane chairs of fragile build, heavy chairs 
in leather and gold, a round table, on which 
were disposed at regular intervals old keepsakes, 
books of sermons, and little cases of daguerre- 
otypes. Nothing in the room showed marks of 
wear, but everything was touched with years, 
faded, and out of date: the carpet, the hearth- 
rug, the cover of the sofa, the gilt frames of the 
pictures, the paper on the wall, the very orna- 
ments of the mantel-shelf had lost their early 
colors, and seemed to have mournfully accepted 
a common neuiral tint, a faded hue which, some- 
how, as the eye wandered from one thing to the 
other, harmonized with the old-fashioned room, 
though the blurred combination was no color at 
all, but like the mess which a schoolboy would 
make upon a palette after he had been painting 
engravings with a box of water-colors. 

Gilbert had plenty of time to meditate on the 
flight of time and the joylessness of faded furni- 
ture, because Miss Nethersole was taking tea, 
and thought it consistent with her dignity to 
continue the meal without hurrying herself. <A 
strange young man, probably sent on some 
charitable quest, might surely wait. He waited, 
therefore ; when he had finished examining the 
room, he transferred his attention to his own 
boots, which he was disgusted to find were cov- 
ered with dust, and therefore very much out of 
keeping with the prim and clean surroundings. 
When the mistress of the house came at last, 
she, too, was so completely in harmony with her 
own house, that Gilbert blushed still more to 
think of his dusty boots, and hoped she would 
not notice them. She was dressed in black ; her 
features were worn and pale; her hair was 
brushed with a curious neatness; she wore a 
black lace scarf round her neck. Her face had 


that inward look upon it which comes to those - 


who sit alone a great deal and think, not of 
things worldly and ambitious, but of themselves 
and their own folk. People in the country do 
continually think of themselves and their own 
peculiarities and eccentricities; their greatness, 
their importance, and their position. In their 
own eyes, the family which has never produced 
a single man of more than ordinary capacity, 
which has never once been heard of outside the 
parochial bounds, becomes invested with a pro- 
found and singular interest. All the world must 
be acquainted with it; all the world must won- 


der at it; all the world must be glad to hear the 
details of its history. Miss Nethersole by no 
means belonged to a county family, but it is not 
necessary to be well-born to possess family pride. 
She thought highly of her name, she shared the 
weaknesses of those who were socially above her, 
and was proud of herself and of her people, 
though her father made his money in trade, and 
her cousins, still making more, were not ashamed 
of the counter and the till. 

“You are Mr. Gilbert Yorke?” she asked; 
“the name carries no associations with it that I 
can remember. May I ask your business ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Gilbert. “I suppose that 
you have never heard my name before, and that 
matters very little. I am here, however, on busi- 
ness of the highest importance.” 

“ Will you state that business ?” 

She remained standing, and did not offer him 
a chair. 

“It is connected with two visits which you 
paid in London. One of them was to Mr. An- 
thony Hamblin, the day before his death, when 
you left with him a written statement—this. I 
have brought it with me.” 

He produced the roll, which Miss Nethersole 
opened and looked at. 

“*The Journal of a Deserted Wife.’ Yes; 
I left it with him. You may keep it; you may 
read it. You are welcome to lend it to all his 
friends and relations. Let all the world read it; 
so that there may not be one who shall not learn 
what manner of man this Anthony Hamblin— 
hypocrite and murderer—was.” 

Gilbert received the roll of paper from her, 
and went on, with admiration of a hatred so live- 
ly and so unaffected : 

“The second visit was one which you made 
to the office of Anthony Hamblin and Company 
in the City. You there saw the two partners, 
Messrs. Augustus and William Hamblin, and 
made a statement to them.” 

“I did. Have they communicated to you the 
particulars of that interview ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ They told you about the forged receipts ?” 

“I know all about the forged receipts,” said 
Gilbert. 

“ Then with that manuscript, and that little 
story in your hands, you have ample materials to 
amuse yourself and your brother-clerks. I pre- 
sume you used to respect your master, Mr. An- 
thony Hamblin, very much ?” 

“TI respected him very much,” Gilbert re- 
plied, passing over the supposition that he was a 
City clerk. “I respect him still: even after read- 
ing this document and hearing about the forged 
receipts.” 

“In that case,” she returned, with a look of 
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asperity, “ you would respect Judas Iscariot him- 
self.” 

Gilbert laughed. 

“ Well, sir, you who respect forgers and wife- 
murderers, what have your masters sent you to 
tell me?” 

Gilbert reddened. It is pardonable for a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple not altogether to like 
being taken for a messenger from a City house. 

“It is quite immaterial, of course,” he said 
meekly, “and a mere matter of unimportant 
detail ; but I am not one of the clerks; I am a 
barrister, and am acting in this business merely 
as a friend of the family.” 

“Very well, sir; it does not concern me 
whether you are a clerk or not. Pray go on. 
Have you come to offer me the money of which 
I was robbed? I paid for each of those six 
pieces of forged writing one hundred and fifty 
pounds. I make four per cent. on my invest- 
ments, and I have calculated out my loss at com- 
pound interest. It comes to thirteen hundred 


and ninety-eight pounds ten shillings and four- 
pence. I shall look to receive that amount from 
the estate of the deceased robber and forger.” 
“Very well, Miss Nethersole ; I am sure that 
your claim will be fully considered when the time 
comes, and that you will be satisfied by the con- 
duct of Mr. Anthony Hamblin’s executors, Jus- 


tice will of course be done.” 

“ That, alas! is impossible,” said Miss Neth- 
ersole, with a heavy sigh; “the only justice that 
would meet this case would be fourteen years in 
Portland Prison. The accident on the ice pre- 
vented that.” 

Gilbert made no reply. This persistent harp- 
ing on the lost revenge jarred upon him. 

“But if you have not brought the money,” 
she asked, “ what are you here for? Is it only 
to tell me that you have not brought it? And 
remember, I have not promised to give up the 
papers.” 

“Iam here, first of all, to tell you that I have 
been to Bournemouth on the part of the family, 
and verified your statement as to the grave of 
Mrs. Hamblin.” 

“Did the man think I invented the story of 
the grave? This is mere childishness.” 

“ By no means. But it was only necessary to 
proceed step by step. You forget that when you 
saw the partners in the firm you were unable to 
tell them where the marriage took place.” 

“I suppose,” said Miss Nethersole, “that it 
would be easy to find out. But what is the good 
of looking for it? I am the only person inter- 
ested, and I am quite content with my sister’s 
statement that she was married.” 

“ We had not even that assurance,” said Gil- 
bert. “ Will you kindly show it to me?” 


“Why should I?” asked the lady; “I have 
no interest in the matter. I have failed in getting 
justice.” 

There was, however, one reason why she 
should yield. Before her stood a young man of 
singularly pleasing and attractive appearance. 
His eyes were fixed on hers. They were eyes 
which had depths of possible pleading in them; 
and his voice was low and musical, a sweet bary- 
tone ; the kind of young man whom young wo- 
men delight to tease, but whom no middle-aged 
woman can resist. 

“You would show me your sister’s letter; 
you would even give me the letter, if you knew 
all,” said Gilbert; “I assure you that you’ have 
a great deal to learn—how much I can not tell 
you yet.” 

The lady opened a desk which stood on a 
cabinet behind her, and took out a little bundle 
of faded and yellow documents. 

“What can there be to learn,” she asked, 
“beyond the dreadful truth which I know al- 
ready? How can I tell that you are not deceiv- 
ing me?” 

“I am not, indeed,” said Gilbert; “very 
shortly you will acknowledge that. Help me 
to make it quite clear by showing me whatever 
letters you may possess from your sister after her 
marriage.” 

Miss Nethersole took a paper from the bun- 
dle, and held it in her hand, looking at it with 
eyes which seemed as if they only wanted tears 
to make them beautiful. Poor wasted woman- 
hood of fifty-five! It must be hard to give up 
the possession of beauty and comeliness. Some 
men are always handsome; but only those wo- 
men who have achieved marriage and mother- 
hood, and receive reflected life from children, 
handsome sons and beautiful daughters. She 
held the letter in her hand, and looked at it with 
lingering and softened eyes. 

“This was the very room,” she murmured, 
“in which, one-and-twenty years ago, the two 
young men, my sister Dora, and I used to sit in 
the summer evenings, when they came here to 
talk, and sing, and tell us of a world of which 
we knew so little, and steal away—a woman’s 
heart.” 

Gilbert said nothing ; he let her go on recall- 
ing the past ; he watched her soften under the 
influence of memory. 

“It was in July. We were all young togeth- 
er. Anthony Hamblin was about my age, or a 
little older. Stephen, his brother, the young man 
who smoked tobacco, was twenty-four. Dora 
was a great deal younger ; she was nothing but a 
mere child. I never suspected that for such a 
girl—” 

She stopped and blushed. Gilbert thought 
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this hard-featured woman must have been pret- 
ty once. 

“ Well, I was deceived ; they ran away, An- 
thony and Dora. They left me, and two days 
afterward I received this letter—Yes, you may 
read it.” 

Gilbert read. It was as follows, and was 
dated from Lulworth ; a quite simple, girlish, in- 
experienced letter : . 


“ DEAREST RACHEL : I write to tell you that 
I have taken the irrevocable step, which you will, 
I hope, forgive when you understand that it 
means happiness to me. Perhaps at first you 
will disapprove, because I ran away; I hope, 
however, you will soon come .round, and receive 
us with a sisterly affection. We are staying here 
together in the most delightful and most quiet 
place in the world. My husband joins with me 
in asking your forgiveness. 

“T remain, 
“ Always your affectionate sister, 
“ DoRA HAMBLIN.” 


“ May I borrow it of you?” he asked, folding 
it up again; “you shall have it back.” 

Miss Nethersole hesitated. 

“Tell me first,” she said, “what you mean 
by having things to tell me.” 

“No,” Gilbert replied, “I can not tell you 

May I keep this letter?” 
“When my sister went away, when I under- 
stood that she was really gone for good,” said 
Miss Nethersole, “I came into this room and I 
put everything just as it was on the day before 
she left me—the books on the table, the chairs 
in their places, the curtains half drawn. I said: 
‘This room shall remind me of Dora; it shall 
cry out always against the man who robbed me 
of her.’ I have never used the room since that 
day. You are the only man who has been in it 
for twenty years and more, and when I have 
come into the room it has been to recall the 
memory of the betrayer of women—Anthony 
Hamblin.” 

“ Give me that letter,” Gilbert persisted. “I 
tell you again that you have much to learn. I 
have a great surprise for you.” 

“ What is it, your great surprise ?” 

“TI can not tell you yet,” he replied. “It may 
be many days before I tell you; but give me that 
letter. I do not want it to complete my case, 
but I should like to have it to show one to whom 
your sister’s memory is very dear.” 

She handed him the letter almost meekly. 
She coudd not resist this young man with the 
soft voice and the pleading eyes. 

“ Take it,” she sighed. “How foolish I am 
to trust any man after my experience, and you a 
complete stranger !” 


yet. 


“Tell me,” he said; “you have long since 
forgiven your sister?” 

“Long since; I prayed for her morning and 
night at family devotions. It would have been 
unchristian not to forgive so great a sinner. I 
prayed for her unwittingly, even six years after 
her death. I hope the Papistic superstition of 
praying for the dead will not be laid to my 
charge.” 

“TI am sure,” said Gilbert, wondering at the 
remarkable religion of this good lady—“I am 
sure it will not. At least, I wish I had no 
greater sins upon my soul than praying for the 
dead. But as for her husband, can you not for- 
give him too?” 

“I do not know.” Truth for the moment 
overcame the cant of her party. “Ido not know. 
I hope I can. Only,” she added, in justification 
of herself, “‘ when I learned at Bournemouth the 
death of my sister, when I found the journal, 
when I understood his miserable wickedness, 
when I discovered the six years’ forgeries, I felt 
the old resentment rise in my heart, and then I 
knew that I was called and chosen—as an In- 
strument.” She sat down wearily. “I ex- 
pected to be an Instrument for a great and signal 
punishment.” 

“I see; but you were, perhaps, mistaken ?” 

“No, not at all. I was permitted to see him, 
to point out to him his awful condition, to reason 
with him as one reasons with unrepentant sin- 
ners, to be faithful to him. It was the last word, 
the last chance. Perhaps—it may be—he re- 
pented in the night.” 

Gilbert laid the letter in his pocket-book. 

“T will tell you something, Miss Nethersole,” 
he said. “But remember, this is not all I have 
to tell you, later on. I have here your sister's 
register of marriage, I have this letter to you, and 
I have the proof of her death. I have—and that 
is the most important thing I can tell you to-day 
—I have also the register of the birth of her 
daughter.” 

“Of what?” Miss Nethersole sprang from 
her chair. “ Of what?” 

“Of a daughter. Did you not know that 
your sister had a daughter?” 

“No, I did not. Dora’s child? Her daugh- 
ter? I heard nothing about any child at Bourne- 
mouth.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Gilbert, “your sister 
became light-headed when she got there, and died 
without quite recovering her mind, so that she 
never talked about her child. I have brought 
with me,” he added, diving into his pocket, “a 
little thing, the only thing, which the child in- 
herited from her mother.” He produced the 
coral necklace. 

Miss Nethersole took it with trembling fin- 
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gers. There were, then, fountains of tears be- 
hind those hard eyes. 

“It was my sister’s,” she said. “She used 
to wear it always. She was so fond of gauds 
and trinkets, poor child! I know it well—oh! I 
know it.” The tears came to her eyes, and she 
was fain to sob. 

“Go on,” she said, almost fiercely. 
me more about the child—Dora’s child.” 

“The child was taken away from Dulworth 
by Anthony Hamblin—” 

“ The wife-murderer and forger!” 

“ And brought up first of all at Brighton— 
afterward at his house on Clapham Common, 
That night when you called upon him she was 
there too, with a party of children and cousins, 
singing and dancing.” 

“I heard them singing,” murmured Miss 
Nethersole, with softened voice. “Her voice, 
too, I suppose I heard. Tell me, was there any 
difference made between her and Anthony Ham- 
blin’s other children ? ” 

“ What other children?” 

“ His children by his second marriage.” 

“ But he made no second marriage. Anthony 
Hamblin lived alone in his house with your niece 
and his cousin, a lady who was her governess 
and companion.” 

Miss Nethersole was silent for a few mo- 


“Tell 


ments, reflecting. Here was an upsetting of the 
ideas which had filled her mind and fed her spirit 


of revenge for so long atime. She had pictured 
Anthony Hamblin the husband of a happy and 
comfortable wife, with a distinct leaning in the 
direction of luxury. She had thought of him as 
the father of a large family. She thought the 
singers whom she had heard on the night of her 
visit were the sons and daughters. In her blind 
yearning for revenge she dwelt with complacency 
on the misery and shame which would fall upon 
the children when she struck the father. Now 
it all came home to her. If she was—as she be- 
gan to doubt, with a horrible, cold feeling, as if 
there was no reality left in the world, and every- 
thing was mockery—an Instrument, it was a 
weapon for the punishment of the innocent with 
the guilty, of the poor child who would have called 
Dora mother with the man who was her father. 

“What is her name?” she asked presently, 
abashed and confused. 

“She is named Alison,” said Gilbert; “the 
register of her baptism is in the church at Lul- 
worth.” 

“ Alison, that was my mother’s name,” said 
Miss Nethersole. 

She was silent again. 

Then Gilbert went on pleading with his deep, 
earnest eyes and his soft, earnest voice: 

“You did not know of this, else you would 


have gone to Anthony Hamblin in sorrow, not in 
anger ; you would have appealed to his love for 
Alison, to the girl's love for him, to all that was 
kind and tender in his nature; you would have 
suffered the past to be forgotten; you would not 
have written that introduction to this ‘ Journal 
of a Deserted Wife’; you would have asked 
him for an explanation.” ; 

“No explanation,” said Miss Nethersole 
quickly, “was wanted. There, at least, I was 
right. The paper explained itself.” 

“I am prepared, but not to-day, with quite 
another explanation,” said Gilbert. “You would, 
if you had known what you know to-day, have 
paved the way for a reconciliation by means of 
Alison. You would have learned, by loving your 
niece, to forgive her father.” 

“TI never could! That is, as a Christian I 
must ; as a woman of course I could not.” Like 
many estimable people, Miss Nethersole sep- 
arated Christianity from humanity. ‘“ Why, Mr. 
Yorke, you can not forget, you surely can not 
forget the forgeries?” 

“I do not,” he replied; “I am coming to 
them. You would, out of consideration for your 
niece, not only have abstained from acting in the 
matter, you would not only have resolved to say 
nothing about them to the outside world, but you 
would have given him an opportunity for explain- 
ing the whole thing.” 

“ Explaining ! How can you explain a for- 
gery?” 

“There are many ways. I can give you a 
complete explanation, but not yet. Remember, 
however, what you have told me he said when 
you went away: That, if you persisted in the 
course you proposed to take, you would go in 
sorrow and repentance all the days of your life. 
You have not persisted? But, knowing now that 
you have a niece, that she lived with Anthony 
Hamblin and loved him tenderly, can you doubt 
that he was right ?” 

“ But he was a forger! a forger! a forger!” 

“Miss Nethersole, he was not /” Gilbert 
held out a warning finger. “He wasno forger! 
I shall not explain now. This is not the time for 
explanation ; there are many things to do first. 
But I tell you, solemnly, on the word of a gen- 
tleman, on the word of a Christian, that Anthony 
Hamblin was not, could not be, the criminal you 
think him.” 

Miss Nethersole shook her head, but not un- 
kindly. Only she could not understand. 

“ And pray,” she said, “who are you that 
take so keen an interest in this affair ?” 

“I am engaged to Alison,” said Gilbert sim- 
ply. “Miss Nethersole” (he took her hand and 
kissed it), “I hope before long to call you my 
aunt.” 
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The poor lady was quite broken down by this 
last touch of human kindness. 

“TIT have been working,” he said, “to restore 
to Alison her own good name, which has been 
threatened. I have had to establish the fact that 
her mother was married.” 

“ Why, who could have doubted that ?” asked 
Miss Nethersole. 

“Tt is a long story. However, so far, that is 
established. The poor girl will not have to blush 
for her mother, at least; whether she will have 
to be ashamed of her father depends upon you, 
my dear lady.” 

“On me? You mean about those forger- 
ies ?” 

“ Surely.” 

Miss Nethersole hesitated. 

“Do you want me to give them up? But 
you have not explained.” 

“TI can not explain at this moment. Intrust 
them to me, and they shall be placed in the care 
of Mr. Augustus Hamblin, senior partner in the 
same house. Believe me, Miss Nethersole, if 
you give them to me, you will never repent it.” 

Miss Nethersole was fast melting. 

“ What is she like—my niece ?” 

“ She is the best and most beautiful of girls,” 
replied Gilbert, with natural warmth ; “she is a 
Rose of Sharon, a Lily of Jericho.” 

“Do not quote Scripture irreverently, young 
man,” said Miss Nethersole, with a smile in those 
eyes of hers which had been so hard. “You 
are, I suppose, in love with her, and you fancy 
that she is an angel. No woman is an angel, sir. 
However, you shall have the receipts.” She said 


(To be continued.) 


this with an obvious effort. “I will give them to 
you—for Alison’s sake, when I have made the 
acquaintance of my niece. Meantime, you may 
take the photographic copies. And now, sir, 
God requite you as you and yours deal with her.” 

She choked and sat down, with her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

“Give me a few days, my dear lady,” said 
Gilbert—* yet a few days, and I will ask you to 
make her acquaintance, and to hear the explana- 
tion of what at present you do not understand. 
My Alison shall thank you. Miss Nethersole, 
you have this day exercised the highest of Chris- 
tian virtues. You have forgiven and forgotten. 
The young life, the newly born love, has drawn 
out the old death, the old hatred.” 


Gilbert returned to London that same even- 
ing, his task completed, his work done. 

Was it well done? What would be the end ? 
What would Alison think ? 

One thing alone remained. 

Early next morning he paid a visit to the 
bank where the receipts had been exchanged for 
cash. He had an interview with one of the man- 
agers. There were references to old books, and 
examination of certain senior clerks. The se- 
quel appeared to be satisfactory, for when Gil- 
bert left the bank his face was more than usually 
sunny. 

Finally, he sought the office of Anthony Ham- 
blin and Company, and set forth in detail the 
whole of his discoveries. 

And then there was a discussion long and se- 
rious. 





TEACHING GRANDMOTHER. 


RANDMOTHER dear, you do not know; you have lived the old-world life, 
Under the twittering eves of home, sheltered from storm and strife ; 
Rocking cradles, and covering jams, knitting socks for baby feet, 
Or piecing together lavender bags for keeping the linen sweet : 
Daughter, wife, and mother in turn, and each with a blameless breast, 
Then saying your prayers when the nightfall came, and quietly dropping to rest. 


You must not think, Granny, I speak in scorn, for yours have been well-spent days, 
And none ever paced with more faithful feet the dutiful ancient ways. 
Grandfather’s gone, but while he lived you clung to him close and true, 

And mother’s heart, like her eyes, I know, came to her straight from you. 

If the good old times, at the good old pace, in the good old grooves would run, 
One could not do better, I’m sure of that, than do as you all have done. 


But the world has wondrously changed, Granny, since the days when you were young ; 
It thinks quite different thoughts from then, and speaks with a different tongue. 
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The fences are broken, the cords are snapped, that tethered man’s heart to home ; 
He ranges free as the wind or the wave, and changes his shore like the foam. 

He drives his furrows through fallow seas, he reaps what the breakers sow, 

And the flash of his iron flail is seen mid the barns of the barren snow. 


He has lassoed the lightning and led it home, he has yoked it unto his need, 

And made it answer the rein, and trudge as straight as the steer or steed. 

He has bridled the torrents and made them tame, he has bitted the champing tide ; 
It toils as his drudge and turns the wheels that spin for his use and pride. 

He handles the planets and weighs their dust, he mounts on the comet's car, 

And he lifts the veil of the sun and stares in the eyes of the uttermost star. 


’Tis not the same world you knew, Granny ; its fetters have fallen off ; 

The lowliest now may rise and rule where the proud used to sit and scoff. 

No need to boast of a scutcheoned stock, claim rights from an ancient wrong ; 

All are born with a silver spoon in their mouths whose gums are sound and strong. 
And I mean to be rich and great, Granny; I mean it with heart and soul : 

At my feet is the ball—I will roll it on, till it spins through the golden goal. 


Out on the thought that my copious life should trickle in trivial days, 
Myself but a lonelier sort of beast, watching the cattle graze, 

Scanning the year’s monotonous change, or gaping at wind and rain, 

And hanging with meek, solicitous eyes on the whims of a creaking vane ; 
Wretched if ewes drop single lambs, blest so is oil-cake cheap, 

And growing old in a tedious round of worry, surfeit, and sleep! 


You dear old Granny, how sweet your smile, and how soft your silvery hair! 
But all has moved on while you sat still in your cap and easy-chair. 

The torch of knowledge is lit for all, it flashes from hand to hand ; 

The alien tongues of the earth converse, and whisper from strand to strand. 
The very churches are changed and boast new hymns, new rites, new truth ; 
Men worship a wiser and greater God than the half-known God of your youth. 


What! marry Connie and set up house, and dwell where my fathers dwelt, 
Giving the homely feasts they gave, and kneeling where they knelt ? 

She is pretty, and good, and void I am sure of vanity, greed, or guile ; 

But she has not traveled nor seen the world, and is lacking in air and style. 
Women now are as wise and strong as men, and vie with men in renown ; 
The wife that will help to build my fame was not bred near a country town. 


What a notion! to figure at parish boards, and wrangle o’er cess and rate, 
I, who mean to sit for the county yet, and vote on an empire’s fate ; 

To take the chair at the farmers’ feasts, and tickle their bumpkin ears, 
Who must shake a senate before I die, and waken a people’s cheers ! 

In the olden days was no choice, so sons to the roof of their fathers clave : 
But now! ’twere to perish before one’s time, and to sleep in a living grave. 


I see that you do not understand. How should you? Your memory clings 
To the simple music of silenced days and the skirts of vanishing things. 

Your fancy wanders round ruined haunts, and dwells upon oft-told tales ; 
Your eyes discern not the widening dawn, nor your ears catch the rising gales, 
But live on, Granny, till I come back, and then perhaps you will own 

The dear old Past is an empty nest, and the Present the brood that is flown. 
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AND so, my dear, you’re come back at last? I always fancied you would. 

Well, you see the old home of your childhood’s days is standing where it stood. 

The roses still clamber from porch to roof, the elder is white at the gate, 

And over the long, smooth gravel-path the peacock still struts in state. 

On the gabled lodge, as of old, in the sun, the pigeons sit and coo, 

And our hearts, my dear, are no whit more changed, but have kept still warm for you. 


You'll find little altered, unless it be me, and that since my last attack ; 

But so that you only give me time, I can walk to the church and back. 

You bade me not die till you returned, and so you see I lived on: 

I’m glad that I did, now you've really come, but it’s almost time I was gone. 
I suppose that there isn’t room for us all, and the old should depart the first. 
That’s but as it should be. What is sad, is to bury the dead you’ve nursed. 


Won't you take something at once, my dear? Not even a glass of whey ? 
The dappled Alderney calved last week, and the baking is fresh to-day. 

Have you lost your appetite too in town, or is it you’ve grown over-nice ? 

If you’d rather have biscuits and cowslip wine, they'll bring them up in a trice. 
But what am I saying? Your coming down has set me all in a maze: 

I forgot that you traveled down by train ; I was thinking of coaching days. 


There, sit you down, and give me your hand, and tell me about it all, 

From the day that you left us, keen to go, to the pride that had a fall. 

And all went well at the first ? So it does, when we're young and puffed with hope ; 
But the foot of the hill is quicker reached the easier seems the slope. 

And men thronged round you, and women too? Yes, that I can understand. 

When there’s gold in the palm, the greedy world is eager to grasp the hand. 


I heard them tell of your smart town house, but I always shook my head. 
One doesn’t grow rich in a year and a day, in the time of my youth ’twas said. 
Men do not reap in the spring, my dear, nor are granaries filled in May, 

Save it be with the harvest of former years, stored up for a rainy day. 

The seasons will keep their own true time, you can hurry nor furrow nor sod: 
It’s honest labor and steadfast thrift that alone are blest by God. 


You say you were honest. I trust you were, nor do I judge you, my dear : 

I have old-fashioned ways, and it’s quite enough to keep one’s own conscience clear. 
But still the commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal,” though a simple and ancient rule, 
Was not made for complex cunning to balk, nor for any new age to befool ; 

And if my growing rich unto others brought but penury, chill, and grief, 

I should feel, though I never had filched with my hands, I was only a craftier thief. 


That isn’t the way they look at it there? All worshiped the rising sun ? 

Most of all the fine lady, in pride of purse you fancied your heart had won. 

I don’t want to hear of her beauty or birth: I reckon her foul and low; 

Far better a steadfast cottage wench than grand loves that come and go. 

To cleave to their husbands through weal, through woe, is all women have to do: 
In growing as clever as men they seem to have matched them in fickleness too. 


But there’s one in whose heart has your image still dwelt through many an absent day, 
As the scent of a flower will haunt a closed room, though the flower be taken away. 
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Connie’s not quite so young as she was, no doubt, but faithfulness never grows old; 

And were beauty the only fuel of love, the warmest hearth soon would grow cold. 

Once you thought that she had not traveled, and knew neither the world nor life: 

Not to roam, but to deem her own hearth the whole world, that’s what a man wants in a wife. 


I'm sure you'd be happy with Connie, at least if your own heart's in the right place. 

She will bring you nor power, nor station, nor wealth, but she never will bring you disgrace. 
They say that the moon, though she moves round the sun, never turns to him morning or night 
But one face of her sphere, and it must be because she’s so true a satellite ; 

And Connie, if into your orbit once drawn by the sacrament sanctioned above, 

Would revolve round you constantly, only to show the one-sided aspect of love. 


You will never grow rich by the land, I own; but, if Connie and you should wed, 

It will feed your children and household too, as it you and your fathers fed. 

The seasons have been unkindly of late; there’s a wonderful cut of hay, 

But the showers have washed all the goodness out, till it’s scarcely worth carting away. 
There’s a fairish promise of barley-straw, but the ears look rusty and slim: 

I suppose God intends to remind us thus that something depends on him. 


God neither progresses nor changes, dear, as I once heard you rashly say : 

Men’s schools and philosophies come and go, but his word doth not pass away. — 

We worship him here as we did of old, with simple and reverent rite : 

In the morning we pray him to bless our work, to forgive our transgressions at night. 
To keep his commandments, to fear his name, and what should be done, toe do—- 
That’s the beginning of wisdom still; I suspect ’tis the end of it too. 


You must see the new-fangled machines at work, that harrow, and thresh, and reap; 
They’re wonderful quick, there’s no mistake, and they say in the end they’re cheap. 
But they make such a clatter, and seem to bring the rule of the town to the fields: 
There’s something more precious in country life than the balance of wealth it yields. 
But that seems going; I’m sure I hope that I shall be gone before : 

Better poor sweet silence of rural toil than the factory’s opulent roar. 


They're a mighty saving of labor, though; so at least I hear them tell, 

Making fewer hands and fewer mouths, but fewer hearts as well : 

They sweep up so close that there’s nothing left for widows and bairns to glean ; 
If machines are growing like men, man seems to be growing a half machine. 
There’s no friendliness left ; the only tie is the wage upon Saturday nights : 
Right used to mean duty; you'll find that now there’s no duty, but only rights. 


Still stick to your duty, my dear, and then things can not go much amiss. 

What made folks happy in bygone times will make them happy in this. 

There’s little that’s called amusement here ; but why should the old joys pall ? 

Has the blackbird ceased to sing loud in spring? Has the cuckoo forgotten to call? 
Are bleating voices no longer heard when the cherry-blossoms swarm ? 

And have home and children and fireside lost one gleam of their ancient charm ? 


Come, let us go round: to the farmyard first, with its litter of fresh-strewn straw, 

Past the ash-tree dell, round whose branching tops the young rooks wheel and caw; 
Through the ten-acre mead that was mown the first, and looks well for aftermath, 

Then round by the beans—I shall tire by then—and home up the garden-path, 

Where the peonies hang their blushing heads, where the larkspur laughs from its stalk— 
With my stick and your arm I can manage. But see! There, Connie comes up the walk. 


ALFRED AUSTIN (Cornhill Magazine). 
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THE RUSSIAN GYPSIES. 


T is, I believe, seldom observed that the world 
is so far from having quitted the romantic or 
sentimental for the purely scientific that, even in 
science itself, whatever is best set forth, owes 
half its charm to something delicately and dis- 
tantly reflected from the forbidden land of fancy. 
The greatest reasoners and writers on the driest 
topics are still “ genial,” because no man ever yet 
had true genius who did not feel the inspiration 
of poetry, or mystery, or at least of the unusual. 
We are not rid of the marvelous or curious, and, 
if we have not yet a science of curiosities, it is 
apparently because it lies for the present distrib- 
uted about among the other sciences, just as in 
small museums illuminated manuscripts are to 
be found in happy family union with stuffed birds 
or minerals, and with watches and snuff-boxes, 
once the property of their late majesties the 
Georges. Until such a science is formed, the 
new one of ethnology may appropriately serve 
for it, since it of all presents most attraction to 
him who is politely called the general reader, but 
who should in truth be called the man who reads 
the most for mere amusement. For Ethnology 
deals with such delightful material as primeval 
kumbo-cephalic skulls, and appears to her vota- 
ries arrayed, not in silk attire, but in strange 
fragments of leather from ancient Irish graves, 
or in cloth from Lacustrine villages. She glitters 
with the quaint jewelry of the first Italian race, 
whose ghosts, if they wail over the “ find,” “speak 
in a language man knows no more.” She charms 
us with etchings or scratchings of mammoths on 
mammoth-bone, and invites us to explore mys- 
terious caves, to picnic among megalithic monu- 
ments, and speculate on pictured Scottish stones. 
In short, she engages man to investigate his an- 
cestry, a pursuit which presents charms even to 
the illiterate, and asks us to find out facts con- 
cerning works of art which have interested every- 
body in every age. 

Ad interim, before the science of curiosities 
is segregated from that of ethnology, I may ob- 
serve that one of the marvels in the latter is that, 
among all the subdivisions of the human race, 
there are only two which have been, apparently 
from their beginning, set apart, marked and cos- 
mopolite, ever living among others and yet re- 
served unto themselves. These are the Jew and 
the gypsy. From time whereof history hath 
naught to the contrary, the Jew was, as he him- 
self holds in simple faith, the first man. Red 
Earth, Adam, was a Jew, and the old claim to 
be the chosen people has been apparently con- 
firmed by the extraordinary genius and influence 


of the race, and by their boundless wanderings. 
Go where we may, we find the Jew—has any 
other wandered so far? 

Yes, one. For wherever Jew has gone, there, 
too, is the gypsy. The Jew may be more an- 
cient, but even the authentic origin of the Rom- 
many is lost in ancient Aryan record, and, strictly 
speaking, his is a prehistoric caste. Among the 
hundred and fifty wandering tribes of India and 
Persia, some of them Turanian, some Aryan, and 
others mixed, it is of course impossible to identify 
the exact origin of the European, gypsy. One 
thing we know, that from the tenth to the twelfth 
century, and probably much later on, India threw 
out from her northern half a vast multitude of 
very troublesome indwellers. What with Budd- 
hist, Brahman, and Mohammedan wars—invaders 
outlawing invaded—the number of out-castes be- 
came alarmingly great. To these the Jats, who, 
according to Captain Burton, constituted the main 
stock of our gypsies, contributed perhaps half 
their entire nation. Excommunication among 
the Indian professors of transcendental benev- 
olence meant social death and inconceivable 
cruelty. Now there are many historical indica- 
tions that these outcasts, before leaving India, 
became gypsies, which was the most natural 
thing in a country where such classes had al- 
ready existed in very great numbers from early 
times. And from one of the lowest castes, which 
still exists in India, and is known as the Dom,* 
the emigrants to the West probably derived their 
name and several chayacteristics. The Dom 
burns the dead, handles corpses, skins beasts, 
and performs other functions, all of which were 
appropriated by, and became peculiar to, gypsies 
in several countries in Europe, notably in Den- 
mark and Holland, for several centuries after 
their arrival there. The Dom of the present 
day also sells baskets, and wanders with a tent ; 
he is altogether gypsy. It is remarkable that he, 
living in a hot climate, drinks ardent spirits to 
excess, being by no means a “ temperate Hindoo,” 
and that even in extreme old age his hair seldom 
turns white, which is a noted peculiarity among 
our own gypsies of pure blood. I know and 
have lately seen a gypsy woman, nearly a hun- 





* From the observations of Frederic Drew (‘‘ The 
Northern Barrier of India,” London, 1877) there can be 
little doubt that the Dom, or Dim, belong to the pre- 
Aryan race or races of India. ‘‘ They are described in 
the Vedas as Sopukh, or Dog-Eaters” (‘‘ Types of In- 
dia”). I have somewhere met with the statement that 
the Dom was pre-Aryan, but allowed to rank as Hindoo 
on account of services rendered to the early conquerors. 
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dred years old, whose curling hair is black, or 
hardly perceptibly changed. It is extremely prob- 
able that the Dom, mentioned as a caste even in 
the Vedas, gave the name to the Rom. The 
Dom calls his wife a Domni, and being a Dom 
is “Domnipana.” In English gypsy, the same 
words are expressed by Rom, romnz, and romnz- 
pen. D, be it observed, very often changes to r 
in its transfer from Hindoo to Rommany. Thus 
doi, “a wooden spoon,” becomes in gypsy voz 
—a term known to every tinker in London. But, 
while this was probably the origin of the word 
Rom, there were subsequent reasons for its con- 
tinuance. Among the Cophts, who were more 
abundant in Egypt when the first gypsies went 
there, the word for man is vomz, and after leav- 
ing Greece and the Levant, or Rum, it would be 
natural for the wanderers to be called Rumz. 
But the Dom was in all probability the parent 
stock of the gypsy race, though the latter re- 
ceived vast accessions from many other sources. 
I call attention to this, since it has always been 
held, and sensibly enough, that the mere fact of 
the gypsies speaking Hindi-Persian, or the oldest 
type of Urdu, including many Sanskrit terms, 
does not prove an Indian or Aryan origin, any 
more than the English spoken by American ne- 
groes proves a Saxon descent. But if the Rom 
can be identified with the Dom—and the circum- 
stantial evidence, it must be admitted, is very 
strong—but little remains to seek, since, accord- 
ing to the Vedas, the Doms are Hindoo.* 

Among the tribes whose union formed the 
European gypsy was, in all probability, that of 
the Wats, consisting of singing and dancing 
girls, and male musicians and acrobats. Of 
these, we are told that not less than ten thou- 
sand lute-players and minstrels, under the name 
of Lur#, were once sent to Persia as a present to 
a king, whose land was then without music or 
song. This word Zwr7 is still preserved. The 
saddle-makers and leather-workers of Persia are 
called Tsingani ; they are, in their way, low caste, 
and a kind of gypsy, and it is supposed that from 
them are possibly derived the names Zingan, 
Zigeuner, Zingaro, etc., by which gypsies are 
known in so many lands. From Mr. Armold’s 
late work on “ Persia,” the reader may learn that 
the Ze/z, who constitute the majority of the in- 
habitants of the southern portion of that coun- 
try, are Aryan nomads, and apparently gypsies. 
There are also in India the Banjari, or wander- 
ing merchants, and many other tribes, all spoken 
of as gypsies by those who know them. 





* Since writing this passage, I have met with a Mo- 
hammedan Hindoo who had lived with Indian gypsies. 
He confirmed in many ways his assertion that the real 
gypsies of India call themselves and their language 
“Rom,” 


As regards the great admixture of Persian 
with Hindi in-good Rommany, it is quite unmis- 
takable, though I can recall no writer who has 
attached sufficient importance to a fact which 
identifies gypsies with what is almost preéminent- 
ly the land of gypsies. I once had the pleasure 
of taking a Nile journey in company with Prince 
S——, a Persian, and in most cases, when I 
asked my friend what this or that gypsy word 
meant, he gave me its correct meaning, after a 
little thought, and then added, in his imperfect 
English: “ What for you want to know such 
word ?—that o/d word—that no more used. 
Only common people—old peasant-woman—use 
that word—gentleman no want to know him.” 
But I did want to know “him” very much. I 
can remember that one night when our don prince 
had thus held forth, we had dancing girls, or Al- 
meh, on board, and one was very young and 
pretty. I was told that she was gypsy, but she 
spoke no Rommany. Yet her panther eyes, 
and serpent smile, and deauté du diable were 
not Egyptian, but of the Indian, 4a/o-rat/—the 
dark blood, which, once known, is known for 
ever. I forgot her, however, for a long time— 
until the other night in Moscow, when she was 
recalled by dancing and smiles, of which I will 
speak anon. 

I was sitting one day by the Thames, in a 
gypsy hut, when its master, Joshua Cooper, now 
dead, pointing to a swan, asked me for its name 
in gypsy. I replied, “ Boro pappin.” 

“No, rya. Boro pappin is ‘a big goose.’ 
Sdkki is the real gypsy word. It is very old, and 
very few Rommany know it.” 

A few days after, when my Persian friend was 
dining with me at the Langham Hotel, I asked 
him if he knew what Sakki meant? By way of 
reply, he, not being able to recall the English 
word, waved his arms in wonderful pantomime, 
indicating some enormous winged creature, and 
then, looking into the distance, and pointing as if 
to some far-vanishing object, as boys do when 
they declaim Bryant’s address to a waterfowl, re- 
plied : 

“ Sakki—one ver’ big bird, like one swen— 
but he #o¢ swen. He like the man who carry 
too much water up stairs * his head in Constan- 
tinople. That bird all same that man. He sa&- 
kia all same wheel that you see get water up 
stairs in Egypt.” 

This was explanatory but far from satisfac- 
tory. The prince, however, was mindful of me, 
and the next day I received from the Persian em- 
bassy the word elegantly written in Persian, with 
the translation, “a Zelican.” Then it was all 





* Up stairs in this gentleman’s dialect signified up or 
upon, like sop-side in Pidgin-English. 
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clear enough, for the pelican bears water in the 
bag under its bill. When the gypsies came to 
Europe they named animals after those which 
resembled them in Asia. A dog they called juck- 
al from a jackal, and a swan sdk, or pelican, 
because it so greatly resembles it. The Hindoo 
bandarus, or monkey, they have changed to dom- 
éaros, but why Tom Cooper should declare that 
it is PJugasah, or pukkus-asa, 1 do not know. 
Perhaps some pundit may enlighten me. As lit- 
tle can I conjecture the meaning of the prefix 
mod, or mode, which I learned on the road near 
Weymouth from a very ancient tinker, a man so 
battered, tattered, seamed, riven, and wrinkled, 
that he looked like a petrifaction. He had so 
bad a barrow, or wheel, that I wondered what 
he could do with it, and regarded him as the very 
poorest man I had ever seen in England, until 
his mate came up, an a/fer ego, so excellent in 
antiquity, wrinkles, knobbiness, and rags, that he 
surpassed the vagabond pictures, not only of 
Callot, Doré, and Goya, but even the unknown 
Spanish maker of a picture, which I met with 
but yesterday for sale, and which for infinite 
poverty defied anything I ever saw encanvased. 
These poor men, who seemed at first amazed 
that I should speak to them at all, when I spoke 
Rommany at once called me “ brother.” When 
I asked the younger his name, he sank his voice 
to a whisper, and, with a furtive air, said : 

"  “ Kdmlo—Lovel, you know.” 

“What do you call yourself in the way of 
business?” Iasked. “ Katsamengro,1 suppose.” 
Now KXatsamengro means scissors-master. 

“That is a very good word. But chivd is 
deeper.” 

“ Chévé means a knife-man ?” 

“Yes. But the deepest of all, master, is 
Mod-angaréngro. For you see that the right 
word for coals isn’t wongur,as Rommanies gen- 
erally say, but Angdra.” 

Now angdra, as Pott and Benfey indicate, is 
pure Sanskrit for coals, and angaréngro is a 
worker in coals, but what mod means I know not, 
and should be glad to be told. 

I think it will be found difficult to identify the 
European gypsy with any one stock of the wan- 
dering races of India. Among those who left 
that country were men of different castes and 
different color, varying from the pure northern 
invader to the negro-like southern Indian. In 
the Danubian principalities there are at the pres- 
ent day three kinds of gypsies, one very dark 
and barbarous, another light brown and more in- 
telligent, and the third, or ézte, of yellow-pine 
complexion, as American boys characterize the 
hue of quadroons. Even in England there are 
straight-haired and curly-haired Rommanies, the 
two indicating not a difference resulting from 


white admixture, but entirely different original 
stocks. 

It will, I trust, be admitted, even from these 
remarks, that Rommanology, or that subdivision 
of ethnology which treats of gypsies, is both 
practical and curious, It deals with the only 
race save one which has long penetrated into 
every village which European civilization has 
ever touched. He who speaks Rommany need 
be a stranger in few lands, for on every road in 
Europe and America, in most of Asia, and even 
in Northern Africa, he will meet those with whom 
a very few words may at once establish a pecu- 
liar understanding. For, of all things understood 
by this widely spread brotherhood, the chief is 
this—that he who knows the 77d, or language, 
knows the ways, and that no one ever attained 
these without treading strange paths, and thread- 
ing mysteries unknown to the Gorgios, or Philis- 
tines. And if he who speaks wears a good coat, 
and appears a gentleman, let him rest assured 
that he will receive the greeting which all poor 
relations in all lands extend to those of their kin 
who have risen in life. Some of them, it is true, 
manifest the winsome affection which is based 
on great expectations, a sentiment largely de- 
veloped among British gypsies; but others are 
honestly proud that a gentleman is not ashamed 
of them. Of this latter class were the musical 
gypsies, whom I met in Russia during the winter 
of 1876-'77, and some of them again in Paris 
during the Exposition of 1878. 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


THERE are gypsies and gypsies in the world, 
for there are the wanderers on the roads and the 
secret dwellers in towns; but even among the 
aficionados, or Rommany Ryes, by whom I mean 
those scholars who are fond of studying life and 
language from the people themselves, very few 
have dreamed that there exist communities of 
gentlemanly and ladylike gypsies of art, like the 
Bohemians of Murger and George Sand, but dif- 
fering from them in being real “ Bohemians” by 
race. I confess that it had never occurred to 
me that there was anywhere in Europe at the 
present day, least of all in the heart of great and 
wealthy cities, a class or caste devoted entirely 
to art, well-to-do or even rich, refined in man- 
ners, living in comfortable homes, the women 
dressing elegantly ; and yet with all this obliged 
to live by law, as did the Jews once, in Ghettos or 
in a certain street, and regarded as outcasts and 
cagéts. 1 had heard there were gypsies in Rus- 
sian cities, and expected to find them like the 
kérengri of England or Germany—house-dwell- 
ers somewhat reformed from the roads, but still 
reckless semi-outlaws, full of tricks and lies; in 
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a word, gypsies, as the world understands the 
term. And I certainly anticipated in Russia 
something gueer—the gentleman who speaks 
Rommany seldom fails to achieve at least that, 
whenever he gets into an unbroken haunt, an 
unhunted forest, where the Rommany Rye is 
unknown—but nothing like what I really found. 
A recent writer on Russia* speaks with great 
contempt of these musical Rommanies, with their 
girls attired in dresses by Worth, as compared to 
the free wild outlaws of the steppes who, with 
dark, ineffable glances, meaning nothing more 
than a wild-cat’s, steal poultry, and who, wrapped 
in dirty sheepskins, proudly call themselves 4/7 
dvorane Polatvit, Lords of the Waste. The 
gypsies of Moscow, who appeared to me the 
most interesting I have ever met, because most 
remote from the Surrey ideal, seemed to Mr. 
Johnstone to be a kind of second-rate Rom- 
manies or gypsies, gypsified for exhibition, like 
Mr. Barnum’s negro minstrel, who, though black 
as acoal by nature, was requested to put on burnt 
cork and a wig, that the audience might realize 
that they were getting a thoroughly good imita- 
tion. Mr. Johnstone’s own words are that a 
gypsy maiden in a long gweue, “ which perhaps 
came from Worth,” is “horrible”; “ corruptio 
optimi pessima est”; and he further compares 
such a damsel to a negro with a cocked hat and 
spurs. As the only negro thus arrayed who pre- 
sents himself to my memory was one who lay 
dead on the battle-field in Tennessee, after one 
of the bravest resistances in history, and in 
which he and his men, not having moved, were 
extended “ stark, serried lines” (“ten cart-loads 
of dead niggers,” said to me a man who helped 
to bury them)—I may be excused for not seeing 
the wit of the comparison. As for the gypsies 
of Moscow, I can only say that, after meeting 
them in public, and penetrating to their homes, 
where I was received as one of themselves, even 
as a Rommany, I found that this opinion of them 
was erroneous, and that they were altogether 
original in spite of being clean, deeply interesting 
although honest, and a quite attractive class in 
most respects, notwithstanding their ability to 
read and write. Against Mr. Johnstone’s im- 
pressions, I may set the straightforward and sim- 
ple result of the experiences of Mr. W. R. Ral- 
ston. “The gypsies of Moscow,” he says, “ are 
justly celebrated for their picturesqueness and 
for their wonderful capacity for music. All who 
have heard their women sing are enthusiastic 
about the weird witchery of the performance.” 
When I arrived in St. Petersburg, one of my 
first inquiries was for gypsies. To my astonish- 





* “A Trip up the Volga to the Fair of Nijni-Novgo- 
rod.” By H. A. Munro Butler Johnstone. 1875. 


ment, they were hard to find. They are not al- 
lowed to live in the city; and I was told that the 
correct and proper way to see them would be to 
go at night to certain cafés, half an hour’s sleigh- 
ride from the town, and listen to their concerts. 
What I wanted, however, was not a concert, but 
a conversation; not gypsies on exhibition, but 
gypsies at home—and everybody seemed to be 
of the opinion that those of “ Samarcand” and 
“ Dorot ” were entirely got up for effect. In fact, 
I heard the opinion hazarded that, even if they 
spoke Rommany, I might depend upon it they 
had acquired it simply to deceive. One gentle- 
man, who had, however, been much with them 
in other days, assured me that they were of pure 
blood, and had an inherited language of their 
own, “ But,” he added, “Iam sure you will not 
understand it. You may be able to talk with 
those in England, but not with ours, because 
there is not a single word in their language which 
resembles anything in English, German, French, 
Latin, Greek, or Italian. I can only recall,” he 
added, “one phrase. I don’t know what it 
means, and I think it will puzzle you. It is me 
hkamava tut.” 

If I experienced internal laughter at hearing 
this, it was for a good reason, which I can illus- 
trate by an anecdote: “I have often observed, 
when I lived in China,” said Mr. Hoffman At- 
kinson, author of “A Vocabulary of the Yoko- 
hama Dialect,” “that most young men, particu- ~ 
larly the gay and handsome ones, generally asked 
me about the third day after their arrival in the 
country, the meaning of the Pidgin-English 
phrase, ‘ You makee too muchee lov-lov-pidgin.’ 
Investigation always established the fact that the 
inquirer had heard it from ‘a pretty China girl.’ 
Now /ov-fidgin means love, and me kamava tut 
is perfectly good gypsy anywhere for ‘I love you,’ 
and a very soft expression it is, recalling Aama- 
deva, the Indian Cupid, whose bow is strung 
with bees, and whose name has two strings to it, 
since it means, both in Gypsy and Sanskrit, Love- 
God, or the god of love. ‘It’s Aéma-duvel, you 
know, ya, if you put it as it ought to be,’ said 
Old Windsor Froggie to me once; ‘but I think 
that Kama-devél would by rights come nearer to 
it, if Cupid is what you mean.’ ” 

I referred the gypsy difficulty to a Russian 
gentleman of high position, to whose kindness I 
had been greatly indebted while in St. Peters- 
burg. He laughed. 

“ Come with me to-morrow night to the cafés, 
and see the gypsies; I know them well, and can 
promise that you shall talk with them as much 
as you like. Once, in Moscow, I got together all 
in the town—perhaps a hundred and fifty—to 
entertain the American Minister, Curtin. That 
was a very hard thing to do—there was so much 
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professional jealousy among them, and so many 
quarrels. Would you have believed it?” 

I thought of the feuds between sundry sturdy 
Rommanies in England, and felt that I could sup- 
pose such a thing, without dangerously stretching 
my faith, and I began to believe in Russian gyp- 
sies. 

“ Well, then, I shall call for you to-morrow 
night with a ¢rozka—I will come early—at ten. 
They never begin to sing before company arrive 
at eleven, so that you will have half an hour to 
talk to them.” 

It is on record that the day on which the 
General gave me this kind invitation was the 
coldest known in St. Petersburg for thirty years, 
the thermometer having stood, or rather having 
lain down and groveled that morning at 40° be- 
low zero, Fahr. At the appointed hour the ¢rozka, 
or three-horse sleigh, was before the Hétel d’Eu- 
rope. It was, indeed, an Arctic night, but, well 
wrapped in fur-lined skudas with immense capes 
which fall to the elbow, or rise far above the head, 
as required, and wearing fur caps and fur-lined 
gloves, we felt no cold. The beard of our zs#- 
vostshik, or driver, was a great mass of ice, giv- 
ing him the appearance of an exceedingly hoary 
youth, and his small horses, being very shaggy 
and thoroughly frosted, looked in the darkness 
like immense polar bears. If the General and 
myself could only have been considered as gifts 
of the slightest value to anybody, I should have 
regarded our turn-out with the driver in his 
sheepskin coat, as coming within a miracle of 
resemblance to that of Santa Claus, the Ameri- 
can Father Christmas. 

On, at a tremendous pace, over the snow, 
which gave out under our runners that crunch- 
ing, irony sound only heard when the thermome- 
ter touches zero, There is a peculiar fascination 
about the /rozka and the sweetest, saddest mel- 
ody, and most plaintive song of Russia belong 
to it. 


THE TROIKA. 
Vot ydit troika udalaiya. 


Hear ye the troika-bell a-ringing, 
And see the peasant driver there ; 
Hear ye the mournful song he’s singing, 
Like distant tolling through the air ? 


“ O eyes, blue eyes, to me so lonely, 
O eyes—alas !—ye give me pain, 
O eyes, that once looked at me only, 
I ne’er shall see your like again. 


“ Farewell, my darling, now in heaven, 
And still the heaven of my soul ; 

Farewell, thou father town, O Moscow! 
Where I have left my life, my all.” 


And ever at the rein still straining, 
One backward glance the driver gave ; 
Sees but once more a green low hillock, 
Sees but once more his loved one’s grave, 


“ Stod/"—Halt! We stopped at a stylish- 
looking building, entered a hall, left our shudas, 
and I heard the General ask, “Are the gypsies 
here?” An affirmative being given, we entered 
a large room, and there, sure enough, stood six 
or eight girls and two men, all very well dressed, 
and all unmistakably Rommany, though smaller 
and of much slighter or more delicate frame than 
the powerful gypsy “travelers” of England. In 
an instant every pair of great, wild eyes was fixed 
on me. The General was in every way a more 
striking figure, but I was manifestly a fresh 
stranger, who knew nothing of the country, and 
certainly nothing of gypsies or gypsydom. Such 
a verdant visitor is always most interesting. It 
was not by any means my first reception of the 
kind, and, as I reviewed at a glance the whole 
party, I said within myself : 

“Wait an instant, you black snakes, and I 
will give you something to make you stare.” 

Which I did beyond dispute, for immediately 
a young man, who looked like a handsome light 
Hindoo, stepped up and addressed me in Rus- 
sian. I looked long and steadily at him before I 
spoke, and then said : 

“ Latcho dtvvus prala!” (Good day, broth- 

er). 
“ What is that?” he exclaimed, startled. 
“ Tu jines latcho adosta” (You know very 
well). And then, with the expression in his face 
of a man who has been familiarly addressed by 
a brazen statue, or asked by a new-born babe, 
“What o’clock is it?” but with great joy, he 
cried : 

“ Romanichal!” 

And in an instant they were all around me, 
marveling greatly, and earnestly expressing their 
marvel, at what new species of gypsy I might 
be, being in this quite unlike those of England, 
who, even when they are astonished “ out of their 
senses” at being addressed in Rommany by a 
gentleman, make the most Red-Indian efforts to 
conceal their amazement. But I speedily found 
that these Russian gypsies were as unaffected 
and childlike as they were gentle in manner, and 
that they compared with our own prize-fighting, 
sturdy- begging, always-suspecting Rommany 
roughs and rufianas, as a delicate greyhound 
might compare with a very shrewd old bull-dog, 
trained by an unusually “ fly” tramp. 

That the girls were first to the fore in ques- 
tioning me will be doubted by no one. But we 
had great trouble in effecting a mutual under- 
standing. Their Rommany was full of Russian ; 
their pronunciation puzzled me; they “bit off 
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their words,” and used many in a strange or false 
sense. Yet, notwithstanding this, I contrived to 
converse pretty readily with the men—very read- 
ily with the captain, a man as dark as Ben Lee, 
to those who know Benjamin—or as mahogany, 
to those who know him not. But with the wo- 
men it was very difficult to converse. There is 
a theory current that women have a specialty of 
tact and readiness in understanding a foreigner, 
or in making themselves understood—it may be 
so with cultivated ladies, but it is my experience 
that, among the uneducated, men have a monop- 
oly of such quick intelligence. In order fully to 
convince them that we really had a tongue in 
common, I repeated perhaps a hundred nouns, 
giving, for instance, the names of various parts 
of the body, of articles of apparel, and objects in 
the room, and I believe that we did not find a 
single word which, when pronounced distinctly 
by itself, was not intelligible to us all. I had left 
in London a Russo-Rommany vocabulary, once 
published in “ The Asiatic Magazine,” and I had 
met with Béhtlinghk’s article on the dialect, as 
well as specimens of it in the works of Pott and 
Miklosich, but had unfortunately learned nothing 
of it from them. I soon found, however, that I 
knew a great many more gypsy words than did 
my new friends, and that our English Rommany 
far excels the Russian in copia verborum. 

“ But I must sit down.” I observed on this 
and other occasions that Russian gypsies are 
very naif. And as it is in human nature to pre- 
fer sitting by a pretty girl, these Slavonian Rom- 
manies so arrange it according to the principles 
of natural selection—or natural politeness—that, 
when a stranger is in their gates, the two pret- 
tiest girls in their possession sit at his right and 
left, the two next attractive next again, ef serz- 
atim. So at once a damsel of comely mien, ar- 
rayed in black silk attire, of faultless elegance, 
cried to me, pointing to a chair by her side, 
“ Bersh tu alay, rya /” (Sit down, sir)—a phrase 
which would be perfectly intelligible to any Rom- 
many in England. I admit that there was an- 
other damsel, who is generally regarded by most 
people as the true gypsy belle of the party, who 
did not sit by me. But, as the one who had 
“voted herself into the chair,” by my side, was 
more to my liking, being the most intelligent and 
most gypsy, I had good cause to rejoice. 

I was astonished at the sensible curiosity as 
to gypsy life in other lands which was displayed, 
and at the questions asked. I really doubt if I 
ever met with an English gypsy who cared a far- 
thing to know anything about his race as it exists 
in foreign countries, or whence it came. Once, 
and once only, I thought I had interested White 
George, at East Moulsey, in an account of Egypt, 
and the small number of Rommanies there ; but 
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his only question was to the effect that, if there 
were so few gypsies in Egypt, wouldn’t it be a 
good place for him to go to sell baskets? These 
of Russia, however, asked all kinds of questions 
about the manners and customs of their con- 
geners, and were pleased when they recognized 
familiar traits. And every gypsyism, whether of 
word or way, was greeted with delighted laugh- 
ter. In one thing I noted a radical difference 
between these gypsies and those of the rest of 
Europe and of America, There was none of that 
continually assumed mystery and Rommany 
freemasonry, of superior occult knowledge and 
“ deep ” information, which is often carried to the 
depths of absurdity and to the height of humbug. 
I say this advisedly, since, however much it may 
give charm to a novel or play, it is a serious im- 
pediment to a philologist. Let me give an illus- 
tration : 

Once, during the evening, these Russian gyp- 
sies were anxious to know if there were any books 
in their language. Now I have no doubt that 
Mr. Tom Taylor, or Professor E. H. Palmer, or 
any other of the initiated, will perfectly under- 
stand when I say that by mere force of habit I 
shivered and evaded the question. When a gen- 
tleman, who manifests a knowledge of Rommany 
among gypsies in England, is suspected of “ dix- 
onary” studies, it amounts to /ascéate ogni spe- 
ranza—give up all hope of learning any more. 

“I’m glad to see you here, rya, in my tent,” 
said the before-mentioned Ben Lee to me one 
night in camp near Weybridge, “ because I’ve 
heard, and I know, you didn’t pick up your Rom- 
many out of books.” 

The silly dread, the hatred, the childish an- 
tipathy, real or affected, but always ridiculous, 
which is felt in England, not only among gypsies, 
but even by aficionado, gentlemen scholars, to 
having the Rommany language published is in- 
describable. Vambery was not more averse to 
show a lead-pencil among Tartars than I am to 
take notes of words among strange English gyp- 
sies. I might have spared myself any annoyance 
from such a source among the Russian Romma- 
nies. They had not heard of Mr. George Bor- 
row ; nor were there ugly stories current among 
them, to the effect that Dr. Smart, Professor 
E. H. Palmer, and Miss Janet Tuckey, had pub- 
lished works, the direct result of which would be 
to facilitate their little paths to the jail, the gal- 
lows, and the grave. 

“ Would we hear some singing?” We were 
ready, and for the first\time in my life I listened 
to the long-anticipated, far-famed magical melody 
of Russian gypsies. And what was it like? May 
I preface my reply to the reader with the remark 
that there are, roughly speaking, two kinds of 
music in the world—the wild and the tame—and 
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the rarest of human beings is he who can appre- 
ciate both. Only one such man ever wrote a 
book, and his nomen et omen is Engel, like that 
of the little English boys who were non Angli, 
sed angeli, 1 have in my time been deeply 
moved by the choruses of Nubian boatmen; I 
have listened with great pleasure to Chinese and 
Japanese music—Ole Bull once told me he had 
done the same—I have delighted by the hour in 
Arab songs; and I have felt the charm of our 
Red Indian music. If this seem absurd to those 
who characterize all such sound and song as 
“ caterwauling,” let me remind the reader that in 
all Europe there is not one man fonder of music 
than an average Arab, a Chinese, ora Red In- 
dian, for any of these people, as I have seen and 
know, will sit twelve or fifteen hours, without the 
least weariness, listening to what cultivated Eu- 
ropeans all consider as a mere charivari, When 
London gladly endures fifteen-hour concerts, 
composed of morceaux by Wagner, Chopin, and 
Liszt, I will believe that, art can charm as much 
as nature. 

The medium point of intelligence in this puz- 
zle may be found in the extraordinary fascination 
which many find in the monotonous tum-tum of 
the banjo, and which reappears somewhat re- 
fined, or at least somewhat Frenchified, in the 
Bamboula and other Creole airs. - Thence, in an 
ascending series, but connected with it, we have 
Old Spanish melodies, then the Arabic, and here 
we finally cross the threshold into mystery, mid- 
night, and “ caterwauling.” I do not know that 
I can explain the fact why the more “ barbarous ” 
music is, the more it is beloved of man; but I 
think that the principle of the refrazn, or repeti- 
tion in music, which as yet governs all decorative 
art, and which Mr. Whistler and others are en- 
deavoring desperately to break, acts in music as 
a sort of animal magnetism or abstraction, end- 
ing in an extase. As for the fascination which 
such wild melodies exert, it is beyond description. 
The most enraptured audience I ever saw in my 
life was at a Coptic wedding in Cairo, where one 
hundred and fifty guests listened, from 7 P. M. 
till 3 A. M., and Heaven knows how much later, 
to what a European would call absolute jan- 
gling, yelping, and howling. 

The real medium, however, between what I 
have, for want of better words, called wild and 
tame music, exists only in that of the Russian 
gypsies. These artists, with wonderful tact and 
untaught skill, have succeeded in all their songs 
in combining the mysterious and maddening 
charm of the true, wild Eastern music with that 
of regular and simple melody, intelligible to every 
Western ear. I have never listened to the sing- 
ing or playing of any distinguished artist—and 
certainly never of any far-famed amateur—with- 


out realizing that neither words nor melody was 
of the least importance, but that the manner of 
performance or display was everything. Now, 
in listening to gypsy singing, one feels at once as 
if the vocalists had entirely forgotten self, and 
were carried away by the bewildering beauty of 
the air and the charm of the words. There is no 
self-consciousness, no vanity—all is real. The 
listener feels as if he were a performer—the per- 
former is an enraptured listener. There is no 
soulless “art for the sake of art,” but art for 
direct pleasure. 

“We intend to sing only Rommany for you, 
rya,” said the young lady to my left, “and you 
will hear our real gypsy airs. The Gajz (Rus- 
sians) often ask for songs in our language and 
don’t get them. But you are a Romanichal, and 
when you go home, far over the daro kalo pani 
(the broad black water, i. e., the ocean), you shall 
tell the Rommany how we can sing. Listen!” 

And I listened to the strangest, wildest, and 
sweetest singing I ever had heard—the singing 
of Lurleis, of sirens, of witches. First, one 
damsel, with an exquisitely clear, firm voice, be- 
gan to sing a verse of a love-ballad, and as it 
approached the end the chorus stole in, softly 
and unperceived, but with exquisite skill, until, in 
a few seconds, the summer breeze, murmuring 
melody over a rippling lake, seemed changed to 
a midnight tempest roaring over a stormy sea— 
in which the dasso of the kalo shureskro (the 
black captain) pealed like thunder. And as it 
died away a second girl took up the melody, very 
sweetly, but with a little more excitement—it was 
like a gleam of moonlight on the still agitated 
waters, a strange contralto witch-gleam—and 
then again the chorus and the storm, and then 
another solo yet sweeter, sadder, and stranger— 
the movement continually increasing, until all 
was fast, and wild, and mad—a locomotive quick- 
step, and then a sudden silence—sunlight—the 
storm had blown away. 

In Arab singing, such effects are applied sim- 
ply to set forth erotomania ; in negro minstrelsy, 
they are degraded to the lowest humor ; in high- 
er European music, when employed, they simply 
illustrate the skill of composer and musician. 
The spirit of gypsy singing recalled by its method 
and sweetness that of the Nubian boatmen, but 
in its general effect I could think only of those 
strange fits of excitement which thrill the Red 
Indian and make him burst into song. The Abbé 
Domenech * has observed that the American sav- 
age pays attention to every sound that strikes 
upon his ear when the leaves softly shaken by 
the evening breeze seem to sigh through the air, 
or when the tempest bursting forth with fury 





* “Seven Years in the Deserts of America.” 
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shakes the gigantic trees that crack like reeds. 
“The chirping of the birds, the cry of the wild 
beasts—in a word, all those sweet, grave, or im- 
posing voices that animate the wilderness are so 
many musical lessons which he easily remem- 
bers.” In illustration of this, the missionary de- 
scribes the singing of a Chippewa chief, and its 
wild inspiration, in a manner which vividly illus- 
trates all music of the class of which I write. 

“It was,” he says, “ during one of those long 
winter nights, so monotonous and so wearisome 
in the woods. We were in a wigwam, which af- 
forded us but miserable shelter from the inclem- 
ency of the season. The storm raged without ; 
the tempest roared in the open country ; the wind 
blew with violence, and whistled through the fis- 
sures of the cabin; the rain fell in torrents, and 
prevented us from continuing our route. Our 
host was an Indian, with sparkling and intel- 
ligent eyes, clad with a certain elegance, and 
wrapped majestically in a large fur cloak. Seat- 
ed close to the fire, which cast a reddish gleam 
through the interior of his wigwam, he felt him- 
self all at once seized with an irresistible desire 
to imitate the convulsions of nature, and to sing 
his impressions. So, taking hold of a drum 
which hung near his bed, he beat a slight rolling, 
resembling the distant sounds of an approaching 
storm, then, raising his voice to a shrill treble, 
which he knew how to soften when he pleased, 
he imitated the whistling of the air, the creaking 
cf the branches dashing against one another, and 
the particular noise produced by dead leaves 
when accumulated in compact masses on the 
ground. By degrees the rollings of the drum 
became more frequent and louder, the chants 
more sonorous and shrill, and at last our Indian 
shrieked, howled, and roared in a most frightful 
manner; he struggled and struck his instrument 
with extraordinary rapidity; it was a real tem- 
pest, to which nothing was wanting, not even the 
distant howling of the dogs, nor the bellowing 
of the affrighted buffaloes.” 

I have observed the same musical inspiration 
of a storm upon Arabs, who during their singing 
also accompanied themselves on a drum. I once 
spent two weeks in a Mediterranean steamboat, 
on board of which were more than two hundred 
pilgrims, for the greater part wild Bedouins, go- 
ing to Mecca. They had a minstrel who sang 
and played on the daraduka, or earthenware 
drum, and he was aided by another with a sim- 
ple az, or reed-whistle, the same orchestra, in 
fact, which is in universal use among all Red In- 
dians. To these performers the pilgrims listened 
with indescribable pleasure, and I soon found 
that they regarded me favorably because I did 
the same, being, of course, the only Frank on 
board who paid any attention to the singing—or 


any money for it. But it was at night and dur- 
ing storms that the spirit of music always seemed 
to be strongest on the Arabs, and then amid 
roaring of wild waters and thundering, and in 
dense darkness, the rolling of the drum, and the 
strange, bewildering ballads never ceased. It was 
the very counterpart, in all respects, of the Chip- 
pewa storm-song. 

After the first gypsy lyric there came anoth- 
er, to which the Captain especially directed my 
attention as being what Sam Petulengro calls 
“reg’lar Rommany.” It was J rakii adro o lolo 
gad— The girl in the red chemise ”"—as well as 
I can recall his words, a very sweet song with a 
simple but spirited chorus, and as the sympa- 
thetic electricity of excitement seized the per- 
formers we were all in a minute “going down 
the rapids in a spring freshet.” 

“Bagan turya,bagan!/” (“ Sing, sir—sing !"’) 
cried my handsome neighbor, with her black gyp- 
sy eyes sparkling fire. “ Fines bagan eto—eto 
latcho Romanes” (“ You can sing that—it’s real 
Rommany”). It was evident that she and all 
were singing with thorough enjoyment, and with 
a full and realizing consciousness of gypsyism, 
being greatly stimulated by my presence and 
sympathy. I felt that the gypsies were taking 
unusual pains to please the Rommany Rye from 
the dur’ tem, or far country, and they had at- 
tained the acme of success by being thoroughly 
delighted with themselves, which is all that can 
be hoped for in art, where the aim is pleasure 
and not criticism. 

There was a pause in the performance, but 
none in the chattering of the young ladies, and 
during this a curious little incident occurred. 
Wishing to know if my pretty friend could un- 
derstand an English gypsy lyric, I sang in an 
undertone a ballad, taken from George Bor- 
row’s “ Lavengro,” and which begins with these 
words : 


“Pende Romani chai ke laki dye; 
‘ Miri diri dye, mi shom kameli. 


I never knew whether this was really an old 
gypsy poem or one written by Mr. Borrow. Once 
when I repeated it to old Henry James as he sat 
making baskets, I was silenced by being told: 


“ That ain’t no real gypsy gz//#. That's one of 
the kind made up by gentlemen and ladies.” 
However, as soon as I repeated it, the Russian 
gypsy girl cried eagerly, “ I know that song,” and 
actually sang me a ballad which was essentially 
the same, in which a damsel describes her fall, 
owing to a Gajo (Gorgio, a Gentile—not gypsy) 
lover, and. her final expulsion from the tent. It 
was adapted to a very pretty melody, and as soon 
as she had sung it, softo voce, my pretty friend 
exclaimed to another girl, “ Only think, the rye 
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from America knows /Aat song!” Now, as many 
centuries must have passed since the English and 
Russian gypsies parted from the parent stock, the 
preservation of this song is very remarkable, and 
its antiquity must be very great. I did not take 
it down, but any resident in St. Petersburg can, 
if so inclined, do so among the gypsies at Dorat, 
and verify my statement. 

Then there was a pretty dance of a modified 
Oriental character by one of the damsels. For 
this, as for the singing, the only musical instru- 
ment used was a guitar, which had seven strings 
tuned in Spanish fashion, and was rather weak 
in tone. I wished it had been a powerful Panor- 
mo, which would have exactly suited the timbre 
of these voices. The gypsies were honestly in- 
terested in all I could tell them about their kind 
in other lands; while the girls were profession- 
ally desirous to hear more Anglo-Rommany 
songs, and were particularly pleased with one by 
Miss Janet Tuckey, beginning with the words : 


** «Me shom akonyo,’ gildas yoi, 
Men biti ruzhior, 
Te sar i chiriclia adoi 
Pen mengy gilior.’” 

Though we “got on” after a manner in our 
Rommany dialects, I was often obliged to have 
recourse to my friend the General to translate 
long sentences into Russian, especially when 
some sand-bar of a verb or some log of a noun 
impeded the current of our conversation. Final- 
ly, a formal request was made by the Captain, 
that I would, as one deep beyond all their expe- 
rience in Rommany matters, kindly tell them 
what kind of people they really were, and whence 
they came. With this demand I cheerfully com- 
plied, every word being listened to with breath- 
less interest. So I told them what I knew or 
had conjectured relative to their Indian origin, 
how their fathers had wandered forth through 
Persia, how their travels could be traced by the 
Persian, Greek, or Roumanian words in the lan- 
guage, how in 1417 a band of them appeared in 
Europe, led by a few men of great diplomatic 
skill, who, by crafty dealing, obtained from the 
Pope, the Emperor of Germany, and all the kings 
of Europe, except that of England, permission to 
wander for fifty years as pilgrims, declaring that 
they had been Christians, but, having become 
renegades, the King of Hungary had imposed a 
penance on them of half a century’s exile. Then 
I informed them that precisely the same story 
had been told by them to the rulers in Syria and 
Egypt, only that in the Mohammedan countries 
they pretended to be good followers of Islam. I 
said there was reason to believe that some of 
their people had been in Poland and the other 
Slavonic countries ever since the eleventh cen- 


tury, but that those of England must have gone 
directly from this part of the world to Great Brit- 
ain, for, although they had many Slavic words, 
such as radiis (king) and shuda, there were no 
French terms, and very few traces of German or 
Italian, in our dialect. I observed that the men 
all understood the geographical allusions which I 
made, knowing apparently where India, Persia, 
and Egypt were situated—a remarkable contrast 
to our own English “travelers,” one of whom 
once informed me that he would like to go “ on 
the road” in America, “ because you know, sir, 
as America lays along into France, we could get 
our French baskets cheaper there.” 

I found on inquiry that the Russian gypsies 
profess Christianity ; but, as the religion of the 
Greek Church, as I saw it, appears to be practi- 
cally something very little better than fetich-wor- 
ship, I can not exalt them as models of evan- 
gelical piety. They are, however, according to a 
popular proverb, not far from godliness in being 
very clean in their persons, and not only did they 
appear so to me, but I was assured by several 
Russians that, as regarded these singing gypsies, 
it was invariably the case. As for morality in 
gypsy girls, their principles are very peculiar. Not 
a whisper of scandal attaches to these Russian 
Rommany women as regards transient amours. 
But if a wealthy Russian gentleman falls in love 
with one, and will have and hold her permanent- 
ly, or for a durable connection, he may take her 
to his home if she likes him, but must pay month- 
ly a sum into the gypsy treasury, for these people 
apparently form an arte/, or society-union, like 
all other classes of Russians. It may be sug- 
gested, as an explanation of this apparent incon- 
gruity, that gypsies all the world over regard 
steady cohabitation, or agreement, as marriage, 
binding themselves, as it were, by Gandharba- 
vivaha, as the saint married Vasantasena, which 
is an old Sanskrit way of wedding. And let me 
remark that, if one tenth of what I heard in Rus- 
sia about “ morals” in the highest or lowest or 
any other class be true, the gypsies of that coun- 
try are shining lights and brilliant exemplars of 
morality to all by whom they are surrounded. 
Let me also add that never on any occasion did 
I hear or see among them anything in the slight- 
est degree improper or unrefined. I knew very 
well that I could if I chose talk to such naive 
people about subjects which would shock an 
English lady, and, as the reader may remember, 
I did quote Mr. Borrow’s song which he has not 
translated. But a European girl who would have 
endured allusions to tabooed subjects would have 
at all times shown vulgarity or coarseness, while 
these Russian Rommany girls were invariably 
ladylike. It is true that the St. Petersburg party 
had a dissipated air; three or four of them looked 
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like second-class French or Italian theatrical ar- 
tistes, and I should not be astonished to learn 
that very late hours and champagne were famil- 
iar to them as cigarettes, or that their flirtations 
among their own people were neither faint nor 
few nor far between. But their conduct in my 
presence was irreproachable. Those of Moscow, 
in fact, had not even the apparent defects of 
their St. Petersburg sisters and brothers, and 
when among them it always seemed to me as if 
I were simply with nice gentle creoles or Cu- 
bans, the gypsy manner being tamed down to the 
Spanish level, their great black eyes and their 
guitars increasing the resemblance. 

The indescribably wild and thrilling character 
of gypsy music is thoroughly appreciated by the 
Russians, who pay very high prices for Rommany 
performances. From five to eight or ten pounds 
sterling is usually given to a dozen gypsies for 
singing an hour or two to a special party, and 
this is sometimes repeated twice or thrice of an 
evening. “A Russian gentleman, when he is in 
funds,” said the clerk of the Slavansky Bazaar in 
Moscow to me, “ will make nothing of giving the 
Zigani a hundred-ruble note,” the ruble rating at 
half a crown. The result is, that good singers 
among these lucky Rommanies are well to do, 
and lead soft lives, for Russia. 


MOSCOW. 


I HAD no friends in Moscow to direct me 
where to find gypsies en famille, and the in- 
quiries which I made of chance acquaintances 
simply convinced me that the world at large 
was as ignorant of their ways as it was preju- 
diced against them. At last the good-natured 
old porter of our hotel told me in his rough Bal- 
tic German how to meet these mysterious min- 
strels to advantage. “You must take a sleigh,” 
he said, “and go out to Petrovka. That is a 
place in the country where there are grand cafés 
at considerable distances one from the other. Pay 
the driver three rubles for four hours. Enter a 
café, call for something to drink, listen to the 
gypsies singing, and, when they pass round a 
plate, put some money in it. That's all.” This 
was explicit, and at ten o’clock in the evening I 
hired a sleigh and went. 

If the cold which I had experienced in the 
General’s troika in St. Petersburg might be com- 
pared to a moderate rheumatism, that which I 
encountered in the sleigh outside the walls of 
Moscow on Christmas eve, 1876, was like a 
fierce gout. The ride was in all conscience 
Russian enough to have its ending among gyp- 
sies, Tartars, or Cossacks. To go at a head- 
long pace over the creaking snow behind an 
istvostshik, named Vassili, the round cold moon 


overhead, church-spires tipped with great in- 
verted golden turnips in the distance, and this 
on a night when the frost seemed almost to 
scream in its intensity, is as much of a sensation 
in the suburbs of Moscow as it could be out on 
the steppes. A few wolves, more or less, make 
no difference—and even wolves come sometimes 
within three hours’ walk of the Kremlin. Z¢ ego 
inter lupos—I too have been among wolves in 
my time, by night, and thought nothing of such 
rides compared to the one I had when I went 
gypsying from Moscow. 

In half an hour Vassili brought me to a house 
which I entered. A “proud porter,” a vast crea- 
ture in uniform suggestive of embassies and 
kings’ palaces, relieved me of my shuda, and I 
found my way into a very large and high hall, 
brilliantly lighted as if for a thousand guests, 
while the only occupants were four couples 
“ spooning ” sans géne, one in each corner, and 
a small party of men and girls drinking in the 
middle. I called a waiter; he spoke nothing but 


Russian, and Russian is of all languages the most 
useless to him who only speaks it “a little.” A 
little Arabic, or even a little Chippewa, I have 
found of great service, but a fair vocabulary and 
weeks of study of the grammar are of no avail 
in a country where even men of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance turn away with childish impatience the 


instant they detect the foreigner, resolving ap- 
parently that they can not and wz// mot under- 
stand him. In matters like this the ordinary 
Russian is more impatient and less intelligent 
than any Oriental or even Red Indian. The re- 
sult of my interview with the waiter was that we 
were soon involved in the completest misunder- 
standing on the subject of gypsies. The ques- 
tion was settled by reference to a fat and fair 
damsel, one of the “spoons” already referred to, 
who spoke German. She explained to me that 
as it was Christmas eve no gypsies would be 
there or at any other café. This was disap- 
pointing. I called Vassili, and he drove on to 
another “ garden,” deeply buried in snow. 

When I entered the rooms at this place, I 
perceived at a glance that matters had mended. 
There were the hum of many voices, the perfume 
of much tea and many Jafpzross or cigarettes, 
with a prompt sense of society and of enjoyment. 
I was dazzled at first by the glare of the lights, 
and could distinguish nothing unless it was that 
the numerous company regarded me with utter 
amazement; for it was an “off night” when 
no business was expected—few were there save 
“ professionals” and their friends—and I was 
manifestly an unexpected intruder on Bohemia. 
As luck would have it, that which I believed was 
the one worst night in the year to find the gypsy 
minstrels proved to be the exceptional occasion 
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when they only were assembled, and I had hit 
upon it. All of this struck me pleasantly enough 
as I looked around, for I knew that at a touch 
the spell would be broken, and with one word I 
should have the warmest welcome from all. I 
had literally not one speaking acquaintance with- 
in a thousand miles, and yet here was a room 
crowded with gay and festive strangers, whom 
the slightest utterance would convert into friends. 

I was not disappointed. Seeking for a be- 
ginning, I saw a young man of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, well dressed, and with a mild and 
amiable air. Speaking to him in German, I 
asked the very needless question if there were 
any gypsies present. 

“ You wish ‘o hear them sing ?” he inquired. 

“I do not. I only want to talk with one— 
with any one.” 

He appeared to be astonished, but pointing 
to a handsome, slender young lady, a very dark 
brunette, elegantly attired in black silk, said: 

“ There is one.” 

I stepped across to the girl, who rose to meet 
me. I said nothing for a few seconds, but looked 
at her intently, and then asked : 

“ Rakessa tu Romanes, mirt pen?” 
you talk Rommany, my sister ?”’) 

She gave one deep, long glance of utter as- 
tonishment, drew one long breath, and, with a 
cry of delight and wonder, said : 

“ Romanichal/” 

That word awoke the entire company, and 
with it they found out who the intruder was. 
“Then might you hear them cry aloud, ‘ The 
Moringer is here!’” for I began to feel like the 
long-lost lord returned, so warm was my wel- 
come, They flocked around me; they cried aloud 
in Rommany, and one good-natured, smiling man, 
who looked like a German gypsy, mounting a 
chair, waved a guitar by its neck high in the air 
as a signal of discovery to those at a distance, re- 
peating rapidly : 

“ Av'akai, ava’kat, Romanichal!” (“Come 
here—here’s a gypsy !”) 

And they came, dark and light, great and 
small, and got round me and shook hands, and 
held to my arms, and asked where I came from, 
and how I did, and if it wasn’t jolly, and what 
would I take to drink, and said how glad they 
were to see me; and when conversation flagged 
for an instant, somebody said to his next neigh- 
bor, with an air of wisdom, “ American Rom- 
many,” and everybody repeated it with delight. 
Then it occurred to the guitarist and the young 
lady that we had better sit down. So my first 
acquaintance and discoverer, whose name was 
Liubasha, was placed, in right of preémption, at 
my right hand, the de//e des belles, Miss Sarsha, 
at my left, a sprinkling of damsels all around 
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these, and then three or four circles of gypsies of 
different ages and tints standing up surrounded 
us all. In the outer ring were several fast-look- 
ing and pretty Russian or German blonde girls, 
whose mission it is, I believe, to dance—and flirt 
—with visitors, and a few gentlemanly-looking 
Russians—vieux garcons—evidently of the kind 
who are at home behind the scenes, and who 
knew where to come to enjoy themselves. Al- 
together there must have been about fifty pres- 
ent, and I soon observed that every word I ut- 
tered was promptly repeated, while every eye 
was fixed on me. 

I could converse in Rommany with the gui- 
tarist, and without much difficulty, but with the 
charming, heedless young ladies I had as much 
trouble to talk as with their sisters in St. Peters- 
burg. The young gentleman already referred to, 
to whom in my fancy I promptly gave the Offen- 
bachian name of Prince Paul, translated when- 
ever there was a misunderstanding, and in a few 
minutes we were all intimate. Miss Sarsha, who 
had a slight cast in one of her wild black eyes, 
which added something to the gypsiness and 
roguery of her smiles, and who wore in a ring a 
large diamond, which seemed as if it might be 
the right eye in the wrong place, was what is 
called an earnest young lady, with plenty to say 
and great energy wherewith to say it. What 
with her eyes, her diamond, her smiles, and her 
tongue, she constituted altogether a fine speci- 
men of irrepressible fireworks, and Prince Paul 
had enough to do in facilitating conversation. 
There was no end to his politeness, but it was an 
impossible task for him now and then promptly 
to carry over a long sentence from German to 
Russian, and he would give it up like an invinci- 
ble conundrum, with the patient smile and head- 
wag and hand-wave of an amiable Dundreary. 
Yet I began to surmise a mystery even in him. 
More than once he inadvertently betrayed a 
knowledge of Rommany, though he invariably 
spoke of his friends around in a patronizing man- 
ner as “these gypsies.” This was very odd, 
for in appearance he was a Gorgio of the Gorgios, 
and did not seem, despite any talent for lan- 
guages which he might possess, likely to trouble 
himself to acquire Rommany while Russian 
would answer every purpose of conversation. 
All of this was, however, explained to me after- 
ward. 

Prince Paul again asked me if I had come out 
tohear a concert. I said, “ No—that I had sim- 
ply come out to see my brothers and sisters and 
talk with them, just as I hoped they would come 
to see me if I were in my own country.” This 
speech produced a most favorable impression, 
and there was, in a quiet way, a little private con- 
versation among the leaders, after which Prince 
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Paul said to me, in a very pleasant manner, that 
“ these gypsies,” being delighted at the visit from 
the gentleman from a distant country, would like 
to offer me a song in token of welcome. To this 
I answered, with many thanks, that such kind- 
ness was more than I had expected, for I was 
well aware of the great value of such a compli- 
ment from singers whose fame had reached me 
even in America. It was evident that my grain 
of a reply did not fall upon stony ground, for I 
never was among people who seemed to be so 
quickly impressed by any act of politeness, how- 
ever trifling. A bow, a squeeze of the hand, a 
smile, or a glance, would gratify them, and this 
gratification their lively black eyes expressed in 
the most unmistakable manner. 

So we had the song, wild and wonderful like 
all of its kind, given with all that delightful 
abandon which attains perfection only among 
gypsies. I had enjoyed the singing in St. Peters- 
burg, but there was a /azsser aller, a completely 
gay spirit, in this Christmas-eve gypsy party in 
Moscow which was much more “ whirling away.” 
For at Dorot the gypsies had been on exhibition ; 
here at Petrovka they were frolicking en famille 
with a favored guest—a Rommany Rye from a 
far land to astonish and delight—and he took 
good care to let them feel that they were achiev- 
ing a splendid success, for I declared many times 
that it was dé¢sz shékdr, or very beautiful. Then 
I called fortea and lemon, and after that the gyp- 
sies sang for their own amusement, Miss Sarsha, 
as the incarnation of fun and jollity, taking the 
lead, and making me join in. Then the crowd 
made way, and in the space appeared a very 
pretty little girl in the graceful old gypsy Oriental 
dress. This child danced charmingly indeed, in 
a style strikingly like that of the Almeh of Egypt, 
but without any of the erotic expressions which 
abound in Eastern pantomime. This little Rom- 
many girl was to me enchanting, being altogether 
unaffected and graceful. It was evident that her 
dancing, like the singing of her elder sisters, was 
not an art which had been drilled in by instruc- 
tion. They had fallen into it in infancy, and per- 
fected themselves by such continual practice, 
that what they did was as natural as walking or 
talking. When the dancing was over, I begged 
that the little girl would come to me, and, kissing 
her tiny gypsy hand, I said, “ Spassébo tute kam- 
li, eto hi butsd shikdr” (“ Thank you, dear; that 
is very pretty ”), with which the rest were evident- 
ly pleased. I had observed among the singers, 
at a little distance, a very remarkable and rather 
handsome old woman—a good study for an artist 
—and she, as I also noticed, had sung with a 
powerful and clear voice. “She is our grand- 
mother,” said one of the girls. Now, as every 
student of gypsies knows, the first thing to do in 


England or Germany, on entering a tent-gypsy 
encampment, is to be polite to “ the old woman.” 
Unless you can win her good opinion you had 
better be gone. The Russian city Roms have 
apparently no such fancies. On the road, how- 
ever, life is patriarchal, and the grandmother is a 
power to be feared. As a fortune-teller she is a 
witch, ever at warfare with the police world; she 
has a bitter tongue, and is quick to wrath. This 
was not the style or fashion of the old gypsy 
singer ; but, as soon as I saw the puri badbali 
dye, | requested that she would shake hands with 
me, and by the impression which this created I 
saw that the Rommany of the city had not lost 
all the feelings of the road. 

I spoke of Waramoff's beautiful song of the 
“ Krasneya Sarafan,” which Miss Sarsha began at 
once to warble. The characteristic of Russian 
gypsy-girl voices is a peculiarly delicate metallic 
tone—like that of the two silver bells of the Tow- 
er of Ivan Velikoi when heard from afar—yet al- 
ways marked with fineness and strength. This is 
sometimes startling in the wilder effects, but it is 
always agreeable. These Moscow gypsy girls 
have a great name in their art, and it was round 
the shoulders of one of them—for aught I know 
it may have been Sarsha’s great-grandmother— 
that Catalani threw the cashmere shawl which 
had been given to her by the Pope, as “to the 
best singer in the world.” “It is not mine by 
right,” said the generous Italian; “it belongs to 
the gypsy.” 

The gypsies were desirous of learning some- 
thing about the songs of their kindred in distant 
lands, and, though no singer, I did my best to 
please them, the guitarist easily improvising ac- 
companiments, while the girls joined in. As all 
were in a gay mood, faults were easily excused, 
and the airs were much liked—Miss Tuckey’s 
lyrics, set by Virginia Gabriel, being even more 
admired in Moscow than in St. Petersburg, apro- 
pos of which I may mention that, when I af- 
terward visited the gypsy family in their own 
home, the first request from Sarsha was, “ Z7o 
gilyo ryal” (“ That song, sir”), referring to 
“Rommany,” which has been heard at several 
concerts in London. And so, after much discus- 
sion of the affairs of Egypt, I took my leave 
amid a chorus of kind farewells. Then Vassili, 
loudly called for, reappeared from some nook 
with his elegantly frosted horse, and in a few 
minutes we were dashing homeward. Cold! it 
was as severe as in western New York or Min- 
nesota, where the thermometer for many days 
every winter sinks lower than in St. Petersburg, 
but where there are no such incredible precau- 
tions taken as in the land of double windows 
cemented down, and fur-lined shudas. It is re- 
markable that the gypsies, who are Hindoos by 
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origin, are said to surpass the Russians in endur- 
ing cold; and there is a marvelous story told 
about a Rommany who for a wager undertook 
to sleep naked against a clothed Muscovite on 
the ice of a river during an unusually cold night. 
In the morning the Russian was found frozen 
stiff, while the gypsy was snoring away un- 
harmed. As we returned, I saw in the town 
something which recalled this story in more than 
one moujzk, who, well wrapped up, lay sleeping 
in the open air, under the lee of a house. Pass- 
ing through silent Moscow on the early Christ- 
mas morn, under the stars, as I gazed at the 
marvelous city which yields neither to Edin- 
burgh, Cairo, nor Prague in picturesqueness, and 
thought over the strange evening I had spent 
among the gypsies, I felt as if I were in a melo- 
drama with striking scenery. The pleasing finale 
was the utter amazement and almost speechless 
gratitude of Vassili at getting an extra half-ruble 
as an early Christmas gift. 

As I had received a pressing invitation from 
the gypsies to come again, I resolved to pay 
them a visit on Christmas afternoon in their own 
house if I could find it. Having ascertained that 
the gypsy street was in a distant quarter, called 
the grousszini, | engaged a sleigh, standing be- 
fore the door of the Slavanski-Bazaar Hotel, and 
the usual close bargain with the driver was ef- 
fected with the aid of a Russian gentleman, a 
stranger passing by, who reduced the ruble (one 
hundred kopecks) at first demanded to seventy 
kopecks. After a very long drive we found our- 
selves in the gypsy street, and the ¢stvostshik 
asked me, “ To what house?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. “Gypsies live 
here, don’t they ?” 

“Gypsies, and no others.” 

“ Well, I want to find a gypsy.” 

The driver laughed, and just at that instant I 
saw, as if awaiting me on the sidewalk, Sarsha, 
Liubasha, and another young lady with a good- 
looking youth, their brother. 

“ This will do,” I said to the driver, who ap- 
peared utterly amazed at seeing me greeted like 
an old friend by the Zigani, but who grinned with 
delight, as all Russians of the lower class inva- 
riably do, at anything like sociability and frater- 
nity. The damsels were faultlessly attired in 
Russian style, with full fur-lined glossy black- 
satin cloaks and fine Orenberg scarfs, which are, 
I believe, the finest woolen fabrics in the world. 
The party were particularly anxious to know if 
I had come specially to visit ‘hem, for I have 
passed over the fact that I had also made the 
acquaintance of another very large family of gyp- 
sies who sang at a rival caf¢, and who had also 
treated me very kindly. I was at once conducted 
to a house, which we entered in a rather gypsy 


way, not in front, but through a court, a back 
door, and up a staircase, very much in the style 
of certain dwellings in the Potteries in London. 
But, having entered, I was led through one or 
two neat rooms, where I saw lying sound asleep 
on beds, but dressed, one or two very dark Rom- 
manies, whose faces I remembered. Then we 
passed into a sitting-room, which was very well 
furnished. I observed hanging up over the chim- 
ney-piece a good collection of photographs, near- 
ly all of gypsies, and indicating that close resem- 
blance to Hindoos which comes out so strongly 
in such pictures, being, in fact, more apparent in 
the pictures than in the models ; just as the pho- 
tographs of the old Ulfilas manuscript revealed 
curious characteristics not visible in the original. 
In the center of the group was a cabinet-size por- 
trait of Sarsha, and by it another of an English- 
man of very high rank. I thought this odd, but 
asked no questions. 

My hosts were very kind, offering me prompt- 
ly a rich kind of Russian cake, begging to know 
what else I would like to eat or drink, and ap- 
parently deeply concerned that I could really 
partake of nothing, as I had just come from 
luncheon. They were all light-hearted and gay, 
so that the music began at once, as wild and as 
bewitching as ever. And here I observed, even 
more than before, how thoroughly sincere these 
gypsies were in their art, and to what a degree 
they enjoyed and were excited by their own sing- 
ing. Here in their own home, warbling like 
birds and frolicking like children, their perform- 
ance was even more delightful than it had been 
in the concert-room. There was evidently a 
great source of excitement in the fact that I 
must enjoy it far more than an ordinary stranger, 
because I understood Rommany and sympa- 
thized with gypsy ways, and regarded them not as 
the Gajz or Gentiles do, but as brothers and sis- 
ters. I confess that I was indeed moved by the 
simple kindness with which I was treated, and I 
knew that, with the wonderfully keen perception 
of character in which gypsies excel, they per- 
fectly understood my liking for them. It is this 
ready intuition of feelings which, when it is raised 
from an instinct to an art by practice, enables 
shrewd old women to tell fortunes with so much 
skill. 

I was here introduced to the mother of the 
girls. She was a neat, pleasant-looking woman, 
of perhaps forty years, in appearance and man- 
ners irresistibly reminding me of some respecta- 
ble Cuban lady. Like the others, she displayed 
an intelligent curiosity as to my knowledge of 
Rommany, and I was pleased at finding that she 
knew much more of the language than her chil- 
dren did. Then there entered a young Russian 
gentleman, but not “Prince Paul.” He was, 
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however, a very agreeable person, as all Russians 
can be when so minded, and they are always so 
minded when they gather from information or 
conjecture the fact that the stranger whom they 
meet is one of education or position. This young 
gentleman spoke French, and undertook the part 
of occasional translator. 

I asked Liubasha if any of them understood 
fortune-telling. 

“ No—we have quite lost the art of dorrikz.* 
None of us know anything about it. But we 
hear that you Romanichals over the Black 
Water understand it. Oh, rya,” she cried, eager- 
ly, “you know so much—you're such a deep 
Rommany—can’t you tell fortunes?” 

“ I should indeed know very little about Rom- 
many ways,” I replied gravely, “if I could not 
pen dorriki. But I tell you beforehand, ¢ernz 
pen, ‘dorrikipen hi hokanipen’ (Little Sister), 
fortune-telling is deceiving. Yet what the lines 
say, I can read.” 

In an instant six as pretty little gypsy hands 
as I ever beheld were thrust before me, and I 
heard as many cries of delight. “Tell my for- 
tune, rya/ tell mine! and mizne/” exclaimed 
the damsels, and I complied. It was all very 
well to tell them there was nothing in it—they 
knew a trick worth two of that. I perceived at 
once that the faith which endures beyond its own 
In England 


knowledge was placed in all I said. 
the gypsy woman, who at home ridicules her own 
fortune-telling and her dupes, still puts faith in 
a gusvert mush, or some “ wise man,” who with 
crystal or magical apparatus professes occult 
knowledge, for she thinks that her own false art 


is an imitation of a true one. It is really amus- 
ing to see the reverence with which an old gypsy 
will look at the awful hieroglyphics in Cornelius 
Agrippa’s “Occult Philosophy,” or, better still, 
“ Trithemius,” and, as a gift, any ordinary fortune- 
telling book is esteemed by them beyord rubies. 
It is true that they can not read it, but the precious 
volume is treasured like a fetich, and the owner 
is happy in the thought of at least possessing 
darksome and forbidden lore, though it be of no 
earthly use to her. After all the kindness they 
had shown me, I could not find it in my heart to 
refuse to tell these gentle Zingari their little for- 
tunes. It is not, I admit, exactly in the order of 
things that the chicken should dress the cook, or 
the Gorgio tell fortunes to gypsies, but he who 
wanders in strange lands meets with strange ad- 
ventures. So, with a full knowledge of the legal 
penalties attached in England to palmistry and 
other conjuration, and with the then pending 
Slade case knocking heavily on my conscience, I 





* In Old English Rommany this is called dorrzkin, in 
common parlance, duékerin. Both forms are really old. 


proceeded to examine and predict. When I af- 
terward narrated this incident to the late G. H. 
Lewes, he expressed himself to the effect that 
to tell fortunes to gypsies struck him as the very 
ne plus ultra of cheek—which shows how ex- 
tremes meet, for verily it was with great modesty 
and proper diffidence that I ventured to foretell 
the lives of these little ladies, having an antipathy 
to the practice of chiromancing as to other ro- 
mancing. 

I have observed that as among men of great 
and varied culture, and of extensive experience, 
there are more complex and delicate shades and 
half-shades of light in the face, so in the palm 
the lines are correspondingly varied and broken. 
Take a man of intellect and a peasant of equal 
excellence of figure according to the literal rules 
of art or of anatomy, and this subtile multiplicity 
of variety shows itself in the whole body in fa- 
vor of the “ gentleman,” so that it would almost 
seem as if every book we read is republished in 
the person. The first thing that struck me in 
these gypsy hands was the very remarkable few- 
ness of the lines, their clearly defined sweep, and 
their simplicity. In every one the line of life was 
unbroken, and, in fine, one might think from a 
drawing of the hand, and without knowing who 
its owner might be, that he or she was of a type 
of character unknown in most great European 
cities, a being gifted with special culture, and in 
a certain simple sense refined, but not endowed 
with experience in a thousand confused phases 
of life. To avoid mistakes I told the fortunes in 
French, which was translated into Russian, I 
need not say that every word was listened to with 
earnest attention, or that the group of dark but 
young and comely faces, as they gathered around 
and bent over, would have made a good subject 
for a picture. After the girls, the mother must 
needs hear her dorrzkz also, and last of all the 
young Russian gentleman, who seemed to take 
as earnest an interest in his future as even the 
gypsies. As he alone understood French, and 
as he appeared to be um peu gaillard, and final- 
ly, as the lines of his hand said nothing to the 
contrary, I predicted for him in detail a fortune 
in which donnes fortunes were not at all wanting. 
I think he was pleased, but when I asked him if 
he would translate what I had said of his future 
into Russian, he replied with a slight wink and a 
scarcely perceptible negative. I suppose he had 
his reasons. 

Then we had singing again, and Christopher, 
the brother, a wild and gay young gypsy, became 
so excited that while playing the guitar he also 
danced and carolled, and the sweet voices of the 
girls rose in chorus, and I was again importuned 
for the Rommany song, and we had altogether a 
very Bohemian frolic. I was sorry when the ear- 
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ly twilight faded into night, and I was obliged, 
notwithstanding many entreaties to the contrary, 
to take my leave. These gypsies had been very 
friendly and kind to me in a strange city where I 
had not an acquaintance, and where I had ex- 
pected none. They had given me of their very 
best—for they gave me songs which I can never 
forget, and which were better to me than all the 
opera could bestow. The young Russian, polite 
to the last, went bareheaded with me into the 
street, and hailing a sleigh-driver began to bar- 
gain forme. In Moscow, as in other places, it 
makes a great difference in the fare, whether one 
takes a public conveyance from before the first 
hotel or from a house in the gypsy quarter. I 
had paid seventy kopecks to come, and I at once 
found that my new friend and the driver were 
engaged in wild and fierce dispute whether I 
should pay twenty or thirty to return. 

“Oh, give him thirty,” I exclaimed. “It’s 
little enough.” 

“ Non,” replied the Russian, with the air of a 
man of principles. “// ne faut pas gdter ces 
gens-la,” But I gave the driver thirty all the 
same when we got home, and thereby earned the 
usual shower of blessings. 

A few days afterward, while going from Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburg, I made the acquaintance 


of a young Russian noble and diplomate who was 
well informed on all current gossip, and learned 
from him some curious facts. The first young 
gentleman whom I had seen among the Rom- 
manies of Moscow was the son of a Russian 
prince by a gypsy mother, and the very noble 
Englishman whose photograph I had seen in 
Sarsha’s collection had not long ago (as rumor 
averred) paid desperate attentions to the ded/e of 
the Rommanies without obtaining the least suc- 
cess, My informant did not know her name. 
Putting this and that together, I think it highly 
probable that Sarsha was the young lady, and 
that the Zatcho bar, or diamond, which sparkled 
on her finger had been paid for with British gold, 
while the donor had gained the same “ unluck” 
which befell one of his type in the Spanish gypsy 
song as given by George Borrow : 


** Loud sang the Spanish cavalier, 
And thus his ditty ran— 
* God send the gypsy maiden here, 
But not the gypsy man.’ 


“‘ On high arose the moon so bright, 
The gypsy ’gan to sing, 
*I see a Spaniard coming here, 
I must be on the wing.’” 


CHARLES G, LELAND (Macmillan'’s Magazine). 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


A FINE passage in the good ship Scythia, 
of the Cunard line, with most agreeable 
fellow passengers, both English and American, 
landed me at New York on June 3, 1879. Such 
a ship, under such a hospitable and pleasant com- 
mander as Captain Hains, is a sort of ark to 
which every bird would willingly return, and so 
by the same vessel I reémbarked for Liverpool 
on July 16th. A visit of only six weeks to the 
continent of America can give nothing more than 
first impressions, and these, too, of only a very 
small portion of the country. My visit was purely 
personal and private. I saw little of men and 
nothing of institutions. From politics of all kinds, 
whether Eastern or Western, it was my great 
object to escape. But to the forests, to the hills, 
to the rivers, to the birds, to the general aspects 
of nature in the New World, I went with a fresh 
eye, and in these I found much of which no de- 
scription had given me any accurate idea. Of a 


few of these first and fresh impressions I desire 
to give some account in the pages which follow. 

In one great feature of landscape the States 
and the Provinces of North America differ very 
much from any expectation I had"formed. That 
feature is the nature and disposition of the woods. 
They are not the woods that stand round the 
“stately homes of England”; neither is there 
any hedgerow timber such as, from every eleva- 
tion in the midland counties, gives to the whole 
country, even to the verge of a distant horizon, 
the appearance of one rich and continuous forest. 
Still less are they woods of France or of Ger- 
many, where arboriculture is a regular branch of 
study, where the maximum of produce to the 
acre is carefully considered, and where every 
scrap, even the “lop and top,” is neatly collected 
and piled in “cords.” In America, with the ex- 
ception of the trees which are planted with ad- 
mirable effect in the streets of cities and towns, 
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there is hardly any indication of the cultivation 
of trees being attended to at all. I saw nothing 
that could be called fine timber, and no woods 
which showed any care in thinning, with a view 
to the production of such timber in the future. 
And yet the woods of North America are very 
varied in form and very beautiful in composition. 
They are by no means mere patches of original 
forest left in the midst of “clearings,” nor is the 
cultivated country generally bare, with the re- 
mains of that forest standing in ragged edges 
round it. There are, indeed, some districts where 
this is the aspect of the land, and a very dreary 
aspect it is; but the general character of all the 
country which has been long settled is very dif- 
ferent. It is not a land of “brown heath,” but 
it is emphatically a land of “shaggy wood”; a 
land in which clumps, and thickets, and lines, 
and irregular masses of the most beautiful foliage 
vary and adorn the surface. This is what I had 
not expected, and what it delighted me much to 
see. The secret of it lies in one circumstance, 
which is the secret also of much else that is 
characteristic of the American Continent—the 
over-abundance of land as compared with the 
cultivating and occupying power of the settled 
population. It is not worth while to cultivate 
any land but the best. Every acre which is of 
inferior quality or in an inconvenient situation, 
every rocky knoll too hard, every bank and brae 
too steep to plow, the sides of every stream, the 
banks of every dell, and frequent tracts on ev- 
ery hillside, are left in a state of nature. But 
throughout the Eastern States and Provinces, 
the soil being full of the seeds of trees, the state 
of nature is a state of woodedness. Even where 
the whole face of the country has been burned 
by forest-fires, and the settler has appropriated 
whatever portion of it was best and most easily 
worked, the after-growth which has sprung up 
is a beautiful tangle of birch and oak and elm 
and maple; and these tangles, wholly uncared 
for, are left to flourish as they may. To a large 
extent these woods are of no value for any eco- 
nomical purpose, except firewood and fencing. 
The fine trees have disappeared with the original 
forest, and there has been no time, so young are 
even the oldest settled countries of America, for 
the new growth to attain any size. The struggle 
for existence is allowed to go on among the con- 
tending species, and it requires a long time under 
such conditions to develop even fair-sized timber. 
It astonished me to see, even in the close neigh- 
borhood of the oldest cities of New England, 
the extent of land which is abandoned to what 
may be called “bush.” Cockney travelers and 
cockney economists are accustomed to talk of 
the “waste lands” of England and Scotland—a 
phrase under which they designate all land which 


is not under the plow or divided into fields ca- 
pable of arable cultivation. The truth is, that in 
our island there is, properly speaking, no waste 
land at all. The roughest pastures are all util- 
ized. Even the rugged mountains are the sup- 
port of great flocks of sheep, which may or may 
not be seen by the tourist from Cheapside. There 
is, indeed, abundance of land which, under other 
conditions of demand, might be, and some day 
will be, capable of a higher cultivation. This, 
however, is as true of the land which now yields 
the finest crops of wheat, or turnips, or potatoes, 
as it is of the hillside which yields only grass and 
heather. It is conceivable that the whole soil 
may at some future time be under the conditions 
of a market-garden, when abundance of manure, 
cheapness of labor, and great demand for prod- 
uce by vast consuming populations combine to 
render such cultivation possible and remunera- 
tive. But in the middle of the oldest States of 
North America there are immense areas of coun- 
try which in the strictest sense may be said to 
be waste. On the line of railway between Bos- 
ton and Fall River, a line which connects the 
most renowned city with one of the most fash- 
ionable watering-places of New England, New- 
port, I was not a little surprised to see the great 
extent of land occupied by the wildest jungle of 
shaggy wood, in some places not unlike the lovely 
clothing which covers the rocks of Loch Katrine 
or Loch Lomond. Marshy ground, carpeted with 
a plant which, in general effect, reproduces our 
own “bog myrtle,” abounded also. The scenery 
of the Hudson—the beauty of which far exceeded 
my expectations—depends largely on the beauty 
of the woods.. Everywhere, even in the midst 
of the villas which are the retreat of the citizens 
of New York, there are the most beautiful thickets 
of wood, climbing the steep banks, hanging over 
the swampy hollows, and fringing the rocky prom- 
ontories which form the margin of that magnifi- 
cent estuary. In truth, the woodedness of the 
landscape is in excess. A mountain-range loses 
in picturesque effect when it is covered to the 
top with wood, when no rocks appear upon the 
surface, and no bald top rises above the vegeta- 
tion of the base; yet this is the uniform character 
of all the mountains and hills which I happened 
to see on the American Continent. The Catskill 
Mountains, which are a conspicuous feature in 
the scenery of the Hudson, seem to be every- 
where covered to the very summits by trees, 
which, though larger than those which we should 
call copsewood, are yet not large enough to have 
the aspect of fine timber. The hills round and 
above West Point, the great military seminary 
of the United States, are one vast wood. And 
there is another feature of these woods which 
surprised me, and that is, the very small propor- 
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tion of the pine tribe as compared with deciduous 
trees. In the valley of the Hudson there are 
hardly enough to give variety; and even farther 
north, and throughout the settled parts of Cana- 
da, where portions of the original forests survive 
on the plains or on the hills, nowhere do we meet 
with the monotonous aspect of a purely pine 
vegetation. The woods and forests are all largely 
composed of elm, ash, and maple, with frequent 
tracts of birch and aspen.* 

It was with much regret that I passed through 
Albany without stopping to see it in detail. The 
charming picture given by Mrs. Grant of Lag- 
gan t of the life led by the early settlers there, 
about a hundred years ago, is the picture of a 
condition of society which has passed away. But 
some features remain, and among these there is 
one which especially strikes a stranger in all the 
towns and villages of New England. Where 
trees are rare in Europe, they are most striking 
in America. Planting, superfluous, and therefore 
neglected elsewhere in the New World, has been 
carefully attended to in the cities. Their streets 
are almost all avenues of handsome trees, the 
boughs meeting over the ample roadway, their 
foliage everywhere conspicuous among the houses, 
and often giving a comfortable rural aspect even 
to the most crowded seats of industry. The view 
of Albany from a distance on the railway is very 
striking, the State-House, like most of the public 
buildings in America, being large and handsome, 
and seen rising out of a most picturesque inter- 
mixture of tiles and leaves. This peculiar fea- 
ture of American towns is, like so many other 
things in that country, a consequence of its wealth 
of land. No economy of its surface iseverneeded, 
and none is attended to. MrsiGrant’s descrip- 
tion of Albany, as it existed im her day, is the 
description, more or less accutate, of all the towns 


and villages of New England : 


The town [she says], in proportion to its popula- 
tion, occupied a great space of ground, The city, 
in short, was a kind of semi-rural establishment ; 
every house had its own garden, well, and a little 
green behind ; before every door a tree was planted, 
rendered interesting by being coeval with some be- 


loved member of the family. Many of these trees 
were of prodigious size and extraordinary beauty, 
but without regularity, every one planting the kind 





* Might I suggest to my friends in America the possi- 
bility of limiting the nuisance of advertisements on the 
lovely banks of the Hudson? Every available surface of 
rock is covered with the hideous letters of some pill, or 
some potion, or some embrocation, or of some applica- 
tion still more offensive, for the ills of humanity. To 
such an extent is this nuisance carried, that it seemed to 
me to interfere seriously with the beauty of one of the 
most beautiful rivers in the world. 

+ “‘ Memoirs of an American Lady,” New York. 


that best pleased him, or which he thought would 
afford the most agreeable shade to the open portico 
at his door, which was surrounded by seats, and 
ascended by a few steps. It was in these that each 
domestic group was seated in summer evenings to 
enjoy the balmy twilight or serenely clear moon- 
light. 

The valley of the Mohawk, into which the 
railway passes to the north of Albany, has a 
character and a beauty of its own, very different 
from that of the valley of the Hudson. In the 
first place, the Mohawk is a true river, and not 
an estuary; in the second place, it is a small 
river as compared with the mighty streams of 
the American Continent ; a river not like a lake 
or an inland sea, but a river that the eye can 
take in, and understand as such—a river like the 
Thames, only greatly more rapid, winding among 
green meadows, round pleasant islets, under wil- 
lowy banks, with here and there a few stately 
elms. The breadth of the valley, too, is com- 
paratively small, not unlike some parts of the 
valley of the Thames above Maidenhead, but 
with sides rising in longer slopes and to far great- 
er elevations. These slopes are occupied by 
farms, in which grass seemed to predominate 
over crops, and they are adorned by ample re- 
mains of the ancient forests, beautifully disposed 
in irregular clumps, and lines, and masses of ev- 
ery conceivable size and form, the sky-line being 
generally a line of unbroken wood, with an in- 
creasing proportion of pine. Nowhere did I ob- 
serve a more favorable specimen of the woodi- 
ness of American landscape—the mixture of ev- 
ergreen with deciduous trees was perfect. There 
are, of course, in America no stiff plantations 
such as too frequently mar the landscapes of the 
Old World. All had the appearance of natural 
wood, and not even the most skillful planting in 
the great places of England or of Scotland could 
show a more beautiful variety of foliage or a 
more picturesque intermixture of field and wood. 

It is impossible to pass through the beautiful 
valley of the Mohawk without having one’s mind 
turned to the many curious and interesting ques- 
tions on the history and fate of the Indian tribes 
of North America. It is but as yesterday that 
it was the home of one of the most remarkable 
of those tribes. Hardly a vestige of them now 
remains. Within the compass almost of a single 
human life there has disappeared from the world 
a people who, though savage in some respects, 
had nevertheless either the vestiges or the germs 
of an ample civilization. It is very difficult in 
America to recollect how young everything there 
is, and how rapidly the culture of the Old World 
has overflowed and submerged all that remained 
of, or all that might have come from, the culture 
of the native races, This youth of America as 
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we now see it was forcibly impressed upon me 
by an accidental circumstance. On entering the 
harbor of New York I was very kindly presented, 
by General Wilson, of that city, with a copy of a 
new edition of the work already quoted, the 
“ Memoirs of an American Lady,” by Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan. Mrs. Grant was my mother’s friend 
and teacher, and few names were more familiar 
to me in early years. She did not die till 1838; 
yet her girlhood was spent in Albany when that 
city was one of the advanced posts of European 
settlement in America, and when it was still so 
weak that it was not altogether indifferent to the 
friendship and protection of the Indians of the 
Mohawk. In the long and bitter contest for su- 
premacy in North America between France and 
England both nations had need of native allies. 
It was mainly by Indian auxiliaries that only three 
years before Mrs. Grant's arrival in America a 
small body of Frenchmen had defeated and de- 
stroyed a well-appointed British army command- 
ed by a veteran in the wars of Europe. The 
tribes of the great Algonquin family were those 
whose friendship was cultivated by the French ; 
while the Iroquois, or Five Nations, were the spe- 
cial allies of the English colonists. In this di- 
vision we had the best of it, for the Iroquois, of 
whom the Mohawks were the most powerful 
tribe, were the great warriors of that portion of 
the American Continent. It is curious to ob- 
serve the very different estimate formed of those 
people by scientific writers of the present day, 
and by such writers as Mrs. Grant, who repre- 
sents the feeling of the colonists in immediate 
contact with the Mohawks. “In regard to their 
internal condition and progress in the arts,” says 
Mr. Dawson, “notwithstanding the gloss with 
which time may to some extent cover these abo- 
rigines, we can not disguise from ourselves that 
they were for the most part the veriest savages.” * 


Were they savages [on the other hand, asks Mrs. 
Grant] who had fixed habitations, who cultivated 
rich fields, who built castles (for so they called their 
not incommodious houses surrounded with palisades), 
who planted maize, beans, and showed considerable 
ingenuity in constructing and adorning their canoes, 
arms, and clothing? They who had wise though un- 
written laws, and conducted their wars, treaties, and 
alliances with deep and sound policy; they whose 
eloquence was bold, nervous, and animated, whose 
language was sonorous, musical, and expressive ; 
who possessed generous and elevated sentiments, 
heroic fortitude, and unstained probity—were these, 
indeed, savages ? 


Making every allowance for a woman’s en- 





* “Sketches of the Past and Present Condition of 
the Indians of Canada.” By George M. Dawson. Re- 
printed from ‘‘ The Canadian Naturalist.” 


thusiastic admiration of the picturesque in In- 
dian life and character, there can be no doubt 
that there was a substantial foundation for this 
representation of them. On the assumption that 
the law of development has always worked in 
one direction, it is hard, indeed, to account for 
the total decay of races who had advanced so 
far; but, if that assumption be a false one—if 
the development of evil is as certain and even 
more rapid in its work than the development of 
good—then the phenomenon is not incapable of 
explanation. It is now well ascertained that the 
disappearance of the North American tribes is 
not a result of contact and collision with the 
higher civilization of the European settlers. 
Even if it had been due to this contact, the re- 
sult would not have been the less one requiring 
explanation. The uncivilized races of India and 
of Africa do not wither or melt away in the 
“fierce light” of European culture. In general 
they not only survive but multiply and flourish, 
Something else must have been at work in the 
case of the aboriginal population of North Amer- 
ica. The truth is, that their decay is only the 
consummation of a process which had begun 
long before Europeans had come into contact 
with them, and that it has been consummated 
from the operation of causes purely internal. 
And one of these causes is inseparably connected 
with the very name of the Mohawks. In them 
there was a wonderful development of the pas- 
sion and the power of fighting. It became an 
insatiable thirst for blood. Their very name was 
a terror in all the vast and fair regions of Amer- 
ica which stretch between the ocean and the 
Great Lakes. Whole tracts of country, in which 
the first Jesuit missionaries had seen flourishing 
villages with a settled population, and a prosper- 
ous agricultural industry, were devastated by the 
fierce Mohawks. The population was extirpated, 
the few survivors driven into the marshes and 
the forests, to live thenceforward solely by the 
chase, and to be quoted thenceforward by mod- 
ern anthropologists as the type of primeval man. 
The evolution of savagery has thus, on an ex- 
tended scale, been seen and described by eye- 
witnesses, not only in historic but in very recent 
times. And then the conquerors themselves be- 
came the victims of the vices and of the unnatu- 
ral habits which had been developed along with 
their sole addiction to war and with their thirst 
of blood. One of these vices was the crue] 
treatment of women, on whom the whole bur- 
den of work was laid, and whose wretched con- 
dition has been described by many writers. Was 
this primeval? If so, man was born into the 
world with lower habits and poorer instincts 
than the brutes. All the analogies of nature 
and all the presumptions of reason are in favor 
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of the conclusion that these destructive and sui- 
cidal habits and vices are the results of develop- 
ment, the end of small beginnings of evil, and of 
departures, at first slight, from the order of na- 
ture. The American Continent is covered with 
the remains of an ancient civilization which has 
passed away, and which for the most part had 
already passed away long before it suffered any 
violence from external enemies. The history of 
its destruction is to a great extent unknown. 
But such indications of that history as can be 
derived from what we know of the aboriginal 
races point directly to American savagery as the 
result of vices evolving their own natural conse- 
quences through a long lapse of time. 

As we passed, in the course of a few hours, 
through an extent of country which it took Mrs. 
Grant, with her father’s detachment of the Fifty- 
fifth Regiment, nearly three weeks to traverse, it 
was difficult to realize the change which had been 
brought about during an interval of time so short 
in the life of nations. The peaceful homesteads 
of the Mohawk Valley, and its thriving towns, 
presented a contrast with its past even more ab- 
solute than that which is presented by the scenes 
of our own old Border warfare ; and the beauti- 
ful lines in which this contrast has been presented 
by the great Border Minstrel come involuntarily 
to one’s mind : 


“Sweet Teviot, on thy silver tide 
The flaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore : 
Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 
As if thy waves since Time was born, 
Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 
Nor started at the bugle horn.” * 


As we emerged from the valley of the Mohawk 
into the open rolling country whose streams fall 
into Lake Ontario, I was struck with the vast ex- 
tent of pasture-land, apparently of the finest 
quality. The number of cattle visible on its sur- 
face seemed strangely below its capabilities of 
feeding. It gave me the impression of a country 
very much understocked, and cultivated, when 
cultivated at all, in the most careless manner. It 
was here I first saw an American forest-clearing 
—and nothing more dreary can well be imagined. 
The stumps of the trees, some eight or ten feet 
high, are left in the ground ; some charred quite 
black, others bleached quite white—all looking 
the picture of decay. The edges of the surround- 
ing woods are of course ragged—the trees shab- 
by and unhealthy, as trees always are which have 





* “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” canto iv. 


grown up in thickets, and are then left to stand 
in the open. 

This is the aspect of country of which I had 
expected to see a great deal—and no doubt in 
many districts large tracts must be in this condi- 
tion. But it is the condition only of the country 
where the processes of settlement are in their 
first stage. In a few years the soil, pregnant 
with seeds of all kinds, soon sends up a rich and 
tangled arboreal vegetation on every spot which 
is not kept in continual cultivation. 

The shades of night had blotted out the land- 
scape long before we reached Niagara. The 
northwestern horizon, however, had been for 
some time illuminated by summer lightning, 
which soon became forked and very brilliant. 
As we crossed the suspension-bridge, seeing 
nothing but a dim whiteness in the distance, a 
flash unusually long and vivid lit up the whole 
splendor of the Falls with its pallid and ghastly 
light. 

There is perhaps no natural object in any part 
of the world which, when seen, answers so ac- 
curately to expectation as the Falls of Niagara. 
Pictures and photographs without end have made 
them familiar in every aspect in which they can 
be represented. Those in what they can not be 
represented are the last to be seen and the last to 
be appreciated. The first approach to them is 
perhaps the least imposing view of all. They are 
seen at the distance of about a mile. They are 
seen, too, from an elevation above the level of 
the top of the Falls, and the great breadth of the 
river, as compared with the height of the preci- 
pice, makes that height look comparatively small. 
Nevertheless, the effect of the whole, with the 
two great columns of spray from the “ Horse- 
shoe,” suddenly revealed by a flash of lightning, 
is an effect which can never be forgotten. The 
power and beauty of Niagara are best seen from 
the point on the Canadian bank whence the 
“ Table-Rock” once projected. This arises from 
the fact that the deepest convexity of the “ Horse- 
shoe” is only well seen from that point, and it is 
along the edges of that convexity that the great- 
est mass of water falls, with an unbroken rush, 
which is only to be seen here, and in the heaviest 
billows of the Atlantic when their crests rise 
transparent against the light. The greens and 
blues of that rush are among the most exquisite 
colors in nature, and the lines upon it, which ex- 
press irresistible weight and force, are as impres- 
sive as they are delicate and indefinable. The 
awfulness of the scene is much increased when 
the wind carries the spray-cloud over the spec- 
tator and envelops him in its mists ; because, 
while these are often thick enough wholly to con- 
ceal the foaming water at the bottom of the 
Falls, they are rarely thick enough to conceal the 
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mighty leap of the torrent at the top. The con- 
sequence is, that the water seems to be tumbling 
into a bottomless abyss—with a deafening roar, 
intensified by the same currents of air which carry 
the drenching spray. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the most 
impressive of all the scenes at Niagara is one 
of which comparatively little is said. The river 
Niagara above the Falls runs in a channel very 
broad, and very little depressed below the gen- 
eral level of the country. But there is a steep 
declivity in the bed of the stream for a consider- 
able distance above the precipice, and this con- 
stitutes what are called the Rapids. The conse- 
quence is, that when we stand at any point near 
the edge of the Falls, and look up the course of 
the stream, the foaming waters of the Rapids 
constitute the sky-line. No indication of land is 
visible—nothing to express the fact that we are 
looking at a river. The crests of the breakers, 
the leaping and the rushing of the waters, are all 
seen against the clouds, as they are seen in the 
ocean when the ship from which we look is in 
the “trough of the sea.” It is impossible to re- 
sist the effect on the imagination. It is as if the 


fountains of the great deep were being broken 
up, and as if a new deluge were coming on the 
world. The impression is rather increased than 
diminished by the perspective of the low, wooded 


banks on either shore, running down to a vanish- 
ing-point and seeming to be lost in the advancing 
waters. An apparently shoreless sea tumbling 
toward one is a very grand, and a very awful 
sight. Forgetting there what one knows, and 
giving one’s self up to what one only sees, I do 
not know that there is anything in nature more 
majestic than the view of the Rapids above the 
Falls of Niagara. 

A very curious question, and one of great 
scientific interest, arises out of this great differ- 
ence between the course of the Niagara River 
above and below the Falls. It has, in my opin- 
ion, been much too readily assumed by geologists 
that rivers have excavated the valleys in which 
they run. In innumerable cases the work thus 
attributed to rivers is a work wholly beyond their 
power. Under certain conditions, no doubt, the 
cutting power of running water is very great. 
When the declivity is steep, and when the stream 
is liable to floods carrying stones and gravel along 
with it, the work of excavation may be rapid. 
On the other hand, when the declivity is gentle, 
when the quantity of water is not liable to sud- 
den increase, and when it carries little foreign 
matter, it may run for unnumbered ages withcut 
producing more than the most insignificant ef- 
fect. Much also depends on the disposition of 
the rocks over which a river runs. If these, from 
their texture or from their stratification, present 


edges which are easily attacked or undermined, 
even a gentle stream may cut rapidly for itself a 
deeper bed. On the other hand, when the rocks 
do not expose any surfaces which are easily as- 
sailable, a very large body of water may be pow- 
erless to attack them, and may run over them 
for ages without being able to scoop out more 
than a few feet or even a few inches. Accord- 
ingly, such is actually the case of the Niagara 
River in the upper part of its course from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario. In all the ages during 
which it has run in that course for fifteen miles, 
it has not been able to remove more than a few 
feet of soil or rock, The country is level and the 
banks are very low, so low that in looking up the 
bed of the river the more distant trees on either 
bank seem to rise out of the water. But sudden- 
ly, in the middle of the comparatively level coun- 
try, the river encounters a precipice of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet deep, and thenceforward 
for seven miles runs through a profound cleft or 
ravine, the bottom of which is not less than three 
hundred feet below the general level of the coun- 
try. Now the question arises how that precipice 
came to’ be there? This would be no puzzle at 
all if the precipice were coincident with a sudden 
declivity in the general level of the country on 
either side of the river. And there is such a de- 
clivity— but it is not at Niagara. It is seven 
miles farther on. At the Falls there is no de- 
pression in the general level of the banks. In- 
deed, on the Canadian shore the land rises 
very considerably just above the Falls. On 
the American shore it continues at the same 
elevation. The whole country here, however, is 
a table-land, and that table-iand has a termina- 
tion—an edge—over which the river must fall 
before it can reach Lake Ontario, But that edge 
does not run across the country at Niagara, but 
along a line much nearer to Lake Ontario, where 
it is a conspicuous feature in the landscape, and 
is called the Queenstown Heights. The natural 
place, therefore, so to speak, for the Falls would 
have been where the river came to that edge, 
and from that point the river has all the appear- 
ance of having cut its way backward in the 
course of time. The process is still going on, 
and arises from a cause which fully explains the 
powerful action of the river in its lower course 
and its very feeble action in its upper course. 
The bed of rock over which the water flows from 
Lake Erie is a hard limestone, and it lies nearly 
flat. This is precisely the kind and the position 
of rock in which water acts most slowly. But 
underneath this bed of limestone there is an- 
other bed of.a soft, incoherent shale. At the 
edge of the table-land, of course, this bed be- 
comes exposed when the vegetation of the de- 
clivity is washed away by a river falling over it. 
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In a climate so severe as that of Canada, even in 
our own time, the annual freezing of the spray, 
and of the dripping water, and the annual thaw- 
ing of it again in spring, have the effect of mak- 
ing the bed of shale crumble away very rapid- 
ly; consequently the upper bed of limestone be- 
comes constantly more or less undermined. Its 
own hardness and tenacity enable it to stand a 
good deal of this undermining, and it stands out 
and projects as a “table-rock.” But at last too 
much of its support is eaten away, the weight of 
water passing over it exerts a leverage upon its 
outer edge: it tumbles down, and the edge of 
the waterfall thus retreats to the point where the 
underlying shale is still able to support the lime- 
stone ledges. The rate at which this cutting 
back of the Falls of Niagara is still going on is 
sufficiently rapid to be observable in the memory 
of man; and it is obvious that, assuming this 
rate to have been constant, it is possible to calcu- 
late the number of years which have elapsed 
since the river began to tumble over the preci- 
pice at Queenstown. Sir Charles Lyell came to 
the conclusion that the rate of cutting back is 
about one foot in each year. At that rate the 
river would have taken thirty-five thousand years 
to effect its retreat from Queenstown to the pres- 
ent position of the Falls. This is a very short 
fathom-line to throw out into the abysmal depths 
of geological time. But it is one of the very few 
cases in which something like a solid datum can 
be got for calculating even approximately the 
date at which the present configuration of the 
terrestrial surface was determined, and the time 
occupied in effecting one of the very last, and 
one of the very least, of the changes which that 
surface has undergone. Of course, it is quite 
possible that the rate of cutting may not have 
been at all uniform, that a greater severity of 
climate, some ten thousand or twenty thousand 
years ago, may have produced as much effect in 
one of those years as is produced in ten or twenty 
years under existing conditions. But, making 
every allowance for this possibility, the principle 
of the calculation seems to be a sound one. The 
deep groove in which the Niagara River runs 
from the Falls to the Queenstown Heights does 
seem to be a clear case of a ravine produced by 
a known cause which can be seen now in actual 
operation. As far asI could see, there is nothing 
to indicate that the ravine is due to a “ fault” or 
a crack arising from subterranean disturbance. 
And, even if some such cause did commence the 
hollow, it seems nearly certain that by far the 
greater part of the work has been done by the 
process which has been described. The result 
as to years is, after all, by no means a very star- 
tlingone. Thirty-five thousand years is an insig- 
nificant fraction of the time which has certainly 


been occupied in some of the most recent opera- 
tions of geological time. 

If the Cataract of Niagara had continued to 
be where it once was, it would have given addi- 
tional splendor to one of the most beautiful land- 
scapes of the world. Instead of falling, as it 
does now, into a narrow chasm, where it can not 
be seen a few yards from either bank, it would 
have poured its magnificent torrent over a higher 
range of cliff, and would have shone for hun- 
dreds of miles over land and sea. Of this land- 
scape I confess I had never heard, and I saw it 
by the merest accident. In the War of 1812 the 
Americans invaded Canada at Queenstown and 
seized the steep line of heights above that town, 
which form the termination or escarpment of the 
comparatively high table-land of the upper lakes. 
The American forces were attacked and speedily 
dislodged by the British troops under the com- 
mand of General Brock. This brave officer, 
however, fell early in the action, and a very hand- 
some monument, consisting of a lofty column, 
has been erected to his memory on the summit 
of the ridge. Being told at the hotel that 
“ Brock’s Monument ” was an object of interest, 
and that from it there was a “good view,” we 
drove there from Niagara. We found a “good 
view,” indeed. No scene we met with in Amer- 
ica has left such an impression on my mind, It 
is altogether peculiar, unlike anything in the Old 
World, and such as few spots so accessible can 
command even in the New. One great glory of 
the American Continent is its lakes and rivers. 
But they are generally too large to make much 
impression on the eye. The rivers are often so 
broad as to look like lakes without their pictu- 
resqueness, and the lakes are so large as to look 
like the sea without its grandeur. Another great 
glory of America is its vast breadth of habitable 
surface. But these again are so vast that there 
are few spots indeed whence they can be seen 
and estimated. But from the heights of Queens- 
town both these great features are spread out 
before the eye after a manner in which they can 
be taken in. The steep bank below us is cov- 
ered with fine specimens of the Thuja occiden- 
tals, commonly called the cedar in America. 
Looking to the northeast, the horizon is occu- 
pied by the blue waters of Lake Ontario, which 
form the sky-line. But on either side the shores 
can be seen bending round the lake to an illimit- 
able distance, and losing themselves in fading 
tints of blue. To the left, turning toward the 
northwest, the fair Province of Ontario stretches 
in immense plains and in escarpments of the 
same table-land. The whole of this immense 
extent of country has the aspect of a land com- 
fortably settled, widely cultivated, and beautifully 
clothed with trees. Towns and villages are in- 
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dicated by little spots of gleaming white, by 
smoke, and a few spires. To the left, on the 
Canadian shore, and seen over a deep bay, the 
city of Toronto is distinctly visible when the at- 
mosphere is clear. At our feet the magnificent 
river of the Niagara emerges from its ravine into 
the open sunlight of the plains, and winds slow- 
ly in long reaches of a lovely green, and round a 
succession of low-wooded capes, into the vast 
waters of Ontario. The contrast is very striking 
between the perfect restfulness of its current 
here and the tormented violence of its course at 
the Falls, at the Rapids, and at the Whirlpool. 

The six or seven miles of road between Ni- 
agara and the heights of Queenstown afforded 
me my first opportunity of seeing a bit of Cana- 
dian country in detail. The farms seemed to be 
of very considerable size—the cultivation care- 
less, so far as neatness is concerned, and mani- 
festing that complete contempt of economy of 
surface which is conspicuous over the whole of 
North America. Straggling fences, wide spaces 
of land along the roads left unappropriated, ir- 
regular clumps, and masses of natural wood— 
odd corners left rough and wild—all these fea- 
tures proclaimed a country where economy in 
culture was wholly needless and never attended 
to. The vast landscape from Brock’s monument, 
along both shores of Lake Ontario, as far as the 
eye could reach, exhibited the same character- 
istic features. They are features eminently pic- 
turesque, combining the aspects of wildness with 
the impression of exuberant fertility and of bound- 
less wealth. 

Of the country between Niagara and Kings- 
ton—that is to say, of the whole northern shores 
of Lake Ontario—I saw nothing except what 
could be seen from a railway-train. It had evi- 
dently a great uniformity of character, except at 
the northwestern corner of the lake, round the 
head of the deep bay, between Hamilton and To- 
ronto. Here one gets a glimpse of a consider- 
able extent of land which is still “uncleared,” 
and covered with a forest vegetation which is 
predominantly pine— with margins, however, 
everywhere, and with watery creeks occasionally, 
rich in the lovely foliage of tangled birch and 
oak and aspen. In striking contrast with these 
indications of a land not yet redeemed from a 
State of' nature, we dashed past, near Toronto, 
the most elaborate and admirable preparations 
for a great agricultural exhibition on the most 
advanced type of European civilization. 

Of the scenery of the St. Lawrence between 
Kingston and Montreal, I can only say that its 
sole attraction is in the majesty of the river, and 
that, where that majesty is lost by the river be- 
coming merely a series of lakes, the view is irre- 
deemably monotonous. The banks are very low; 
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the houses visible upon them are too often like 
wooden boxes; and it is only at a few spots that 
the trees exhibit any effective masses of foliage. A 
labyrinth of little rocky islets, rising out of tran- 
quil water, and divided from each other by intri- 
cate channels and creeks and bays, with chang- 
ing vistas of lights and shadows and reflections, 
must always be beautiful in its own way. But 
the famous “ thousand islands” of the St. Law- 
rence can not be compared with the analogous 
scenery in many of the lakes of Europe, and es- 
pecially of Scotland. The general uniformity of 
elevation in the islands themselves, and the utter 
flatness of the banks on either side, give a tame- 
ness and monotony to the scene which contrasts 
unfavorably indeed with the lovely islets which 
break the surfaces of Loch Lomond and Loch’ 
Awe. But, on the other hand, wherever the St. 
Lawrence reveals itself to the eye, not as a series 
of lakes, but as a rushing river—then, indeed, 
its course becomes wonderfully impressive. It is 
worth crossing the Atlantic to see the Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence. Such volumes of water rush- 
ing and foaming in billows of glorious green and 
white can be seen nowhere in the Old World. 
They speak to the eye of the distances from 
which they come: of the Rocky Mountains 
which are their far-off watershed in the west; 
of the vast intervening continent which they 
have drained ; of the great inland seas in which 
they have been stored and gathered. These 
rapids are the final leaps and bounds by which 
they gain at last the level of the ocean, and the 
history of their triumphant course seems as if it 
were written on their face. 

Few cities in the world are more finely situ- 
ated than Montreal. For many miles above it 
the monotony of the banks of the St. Lawrence 
is relieved by distant views of the Adirondack 
Hills—a remarkable isolated group rising out of 
the great plains which stretch far southward into 
the State of New York. In front also, that is, 
in the direction of the river, but-also on its right 
bank, a long mountain-range appears. These 
are the mountains in the hollows of which lie the 
Lakes Champlain and George. The Canadian 
shore likewise presents distant elevations which 
break the horizon and give it interest. As we 
approach Montreal the steep hill from which it 
derives its name rises finely above the river, which 
rushes swiftly round pleasant islands and past 
the handsome quays and public buildings of the 
city. Built along the slope of the hill, and rising 
along that slope to a very considerable elevation, 
the houses much mixed with trees, and the top 
of the hill richly clothed with wood, full of the 
towers and spires of handsome churches, the city 
of Montreal occupies a position of conspicuous 
beauty ; nor do its attractions diminish on a closer 
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inspection. Long lines of handsome streets, with 
comfortable and substantial houses or villas, and 
generally shaded by double rows of trees, lead us 
up to the higher levels, where gardens and shrub- 
beries are pleasantly intermixed. Under the hos- 
pitable guidance of Dr. Campbell, an old and 
hereditary friend, we were driven round “ the 
mountain,” which has been secured by the mu- 
nicipality as a public park. From the whole of 
this fine hill the prospect is magnificent. For 
many miles above, and for many miles below, 
the course of the noble river is to be seen, which 
is here more than a mile wide, and which up to 
Montreal is navigable for vessels of a large size. 
The vast extent of country over which the eye 
ranges in every direction has the same general 
character as that seen from the heights of Queens- 
town. It is everywhere richly wooded, and, al- 
though the mountains which vary this landscape 
are not broken or picturesque in surface, they 
have fine and flowing outlines, with long and 
habitable slopes. 

It was with no small pleasure that I made 
the acquaintance of that distinguished man, Prin- 
cipal Dawson, of McGill College, with whose 
writings on Canadian geology I had been long 
familiar, and over whose most interesting collec- 
tions I had time only to cast a very hasty glance. 

Of Quebec I need not speak. Its peculiar 
situation is so well known, and the beauty of the 
view from its citadel has been so often described, 
that one’s expectations are in very close corre- 
spondence with what one finds. The St. Law- 
rence, however, at Quebec is no longer a river, 
but an estuary—a very fine estuary certainly, but 
in point of picturesqueness by no means so beau- 
tiful as the estuary of the Clyde, or even of the 
Forth. Like all the other fine prospects which 
I saw in the New World, its loveliness is in the 
vastness of the surfaces over which the view 
extends—in its immense vanishing distances of 
water and of land. The peculiar steeples of the 
French-Canadian churches alone remind one of 
the Old World. In everything else the view has 
all the characteristic features of the American 
Continent. The great range of the Laurentian 
Hills, which rise below Quebec on the Canadian 
shore, are by no means impressive. In that im- 
mense horizon, and in that clear atmosphere, 
they have not the effect of mountains, but of a 
series of low, rounded, swelling hills, without any 
broken outlines or rocky surfaces, and wholly 
covered with wood, very uniform in size and col- 
or. They fall toward the St. Lawrence in long 
and gentle slopes, dotted with farms and villages, 
except when in the farthest distance the view is 
bounded by a somewhat steeper headland. The 
surface over which one looks is more beautiful 
on the opposite side of the river, to the south 


and southwest, that is, toward the distant boun- 
dary of the United States. In that direction the 
eye ranges over a great extent of country rising 
to very distant uplands, and with the intervening 
spaces well marked by the perspective of low- 
wooded points, knolls, and ridges. To look from 
the height of some three hundred feet down on 
such an estuary, covered with ships and boats of 
all sorts and sizes, and with such a prospect be- 
yond, all bathed in sunlight, shining through the 
fine, clear air of Canada, must always be exhila- 
rating. But at Quebec this great pleasure is 
heightened by the inseparable associations of the 
place—the memory of Wolfe and of Montcalm. 
The hollows and recesses of the Laurentian 
Hills in the neighborhood of Quebec are often 
occupied by small lakes. An expedition to one 
of these—the Lake of Beauport—enabled me to 
see in detail the character of the range and of 
the forests which clothe it. The drive led us 
through an open country full of comfortable 
farms and villas. As we approached the lower 
slopes of the hills, I was delighted to see the 
characteristic rocks of that oldest of all the sedi- 
mentary deposits of the globe, which from this 
range of hills has been called the Laurentian 
gneiss. The mineral aspect of rocks is by no 
means always a safe guide to their geological po- 
sition. There are sandstones, and limestones, 
and slates, and quartzites of all ages, and one of 
these is often so very like another as to be hardly 
distinguishable even by a practiced eye. But the 
mineral aspect of the Laurentian gneiss is an 
aspect which, to those who are familiar with it, 
can never be mistaken. In the loose blocks 
which lay scattered in profusion upon the ground 
on either side of the road, and in all the walls 
and dikes which had been built for fences near 
it, I recognized in a moment the fine crystals of 
hornblende and of feldspar, with which I was fa- 
miliar in the Island of Tyree, one of the Hebri- 
des, and on the west coast of Sutherland. The 
rock, wherever it was visible z# sztu, presented 
surfaces rounded and smoothed by the passage 
of floating ice. It was pleasant, too, to pass a 
real little “ burn,” a fast-running little stream, 
making its way in trouty pools and ripples over 
stones and gravel. Presently we were among 
the woods—such delicious woods of aspen, and 
white birch, and maple, with only just a little 
mixture of spruce and balsam fir. The aspen 
in Canada is very often the exclusive growth 
which comes up after the pine forests have been 
burned. The bark is of a rich, creamy white,’ 
and its leaves have a very soft and tender green. 
Mosses of great beauty attracted my attention 
as handsomer than any of the same family with 
which I was acquainted at home. A few grassy 
clearings in a rolling country, otherwise entirely 
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covered with thin, shaggy wood, led us gradually 
into a glen with the sound of waterfalls, and this 
glen opened into an amphitheatre of hills, from 
five hundred to eight hundred feet high, very 
steep, and entirely covered with heavier timber, 
both evergreen and deciduous. Pines predomi- 
nated toward the top, although even here they 
by no means stood alone. But the sides of the 
hills, often so steep as to be almost precipitous, 
were covered with elm, and ash, and the black 
birch, a very handsome tree, not unlike the wych- 
elm in habit of growth. Embosomed in these 
lovely woods and hills lay the little Lake of Beau- 
port, with its gleaming waters of azure blue, the 
tall forest trees rising from the edges of the lake 
in every variety of size and foliage. The fish 
were shy, and, if we had depended on the suc- 
cess of my fly-fishing, our means of refreshment 
would have been but scanty. But in the pleasant 
little inn, log-built and verandaed, we found an 
excellent supply of the finest trout, and methods 
of cooking them which left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

A very pleasant cruise in the steamer Druid 
began with a run for some thirty miles up the 
Saguenay River. This enabled me still more per- 
fectly to appreciate the general appearance of 
the forests of the Laurentian Hills. The Sague- 
nay is a very remarkable feature in the scenes 
and in the geology of Canada. It is a deep cleft 
or crack cutting through the range, probably due 
originally to some great “ fault ” in the stratifica- 
tion, but no doubt subsequently deepened by that 
agent of erosion which was at its maximum of 
power during the glacial period. So profound is 
this cleft that for the distance of about fifty or 
sixty miles the soundings are upward of one hun- 
dred fathoms, so that, except in a few bays where 
small streams have brought down deposits, and 
round the shores of a few islands, there are no 
anchorages for vessels. The scenery is undoubt- 
edly very peculiar and very pretty, but it is far 
less impressive than I expected. The hills are 
too uniformly covered with forest, there are very 
few fine precipices or rock surfaces exposed to 
view, there are no peaks rising high above the 
general level, and the outlines are rounded and 
monotonous. There is, however, great beauty 
of detail, both in some portions of the forest 
scenery and in features still more minute. On 
one of the few bare, rocky points which~lay in 
our way we landed, and I was much struck by 
the lovely vegetation which was growing among 
the rounded surfaces of stone. Besides a profu- 
sion of bilberry and cranberry plants in full flower, 
there was a perfect garden of the most lovely 
lichens and mosses. Some of these presented 
the most exquisite dendritic forms in diverse tints 
of silver-gray, of a delicate green, and of efflo- 


rescent white, which it would be very difficult to 
paint, and which it is impossible to describe. 
Any attempt to preserve them was futile. On 
being handled, they immediately crumbled into 
fine powder. But that rocky point was a very 
paradise of cryptogamic botany. 

I can not pass from the lower St. Lawrence 
and the Saguenay without mentioning one very 
great peculiarity of its scenery, and that is the 
population of white porpoises which inhabit these 
waters. These curious creatures are as pure 
white as a kid glove, and, when seen opposite to 
the light and against the blue water, they are as 
beautiful as they are peculiar. They seemed to 
be very numerous, tumbling about on all sides 
of the vessel, especially toward the mouth of the 
Saguenay, where we spent a delicious evening 
amid the glories of a Canadian sunset in the 
height of summer. 

A fishing excursion to the Restigouche River, 
which is the boundary stream between the Prov- 
inces of Canada and New Brunswick, took us by 
the Intercolonial line of railway across the broad 
belt of land which lies between the shores of the 
St. Lawrence and those of the Bay of Chaleur. 
It was in passing through this belt of country, 
between Riviére du Loup, on the southern bank 
of the St. Lawrence, and Matapediac, at the head 
of the Chaleur Bay, that I first gained what I 
supposed to be a fairly adequate idea of the pri- 
meval forests of North America. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is not in its primeval condition, because 
throughout the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
this great extent of country the one most valuable 
pine for purposes of commerce has been “lum- 
bered out.” That pine is the white pine of the 
markets—the Pinus strobus—commonly called in 
England the Weymouth or New England pine. 
But all the other trees have been allowed to re- 
main, and, where the white pine did not grow 
abundantly, the forests are in a state of nature. 
For some miles from the St. Lawrence the coun- 
try is settled, and clearings which we saw in 
progress show that even soil which is so heavily 
encumbered, and which looked by no means rich, 
is nevertheless capable of rewarding agricultural 
industry. But the interior is one vast and con- 
tinuous forest, in part of which a great fire was 
raging, and in another part of which it had done 
its work in leaving a large area covered with 
nothing but the scorched and blackened stems. 
Huge volumes of yellow smoke were rolling over 
the large Matapediac Lake, the waters of which, 
with their islands covered with pine and cedar, 
seen through the thick and stifling air, had a 
most weird effect. As the train rushed through 
these forests, I saw only one specimen of the 
white pine, of great size, to show what the tree 
can be in its native habitat. In England and in 
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Scotland it is seldom a handsome tree, though I 
have in my own woods some favorable examples. 
But the one specimen I saw in this forest was a 
splendid “ stick,” growing clean and straight to 
a great height, without, however, having any 
very fine head. 

Of the Restigouche as a salmon-river it is im- 
possible to say too much, It is a noble and at 
the same time a lovely stream. The breadth of 
its channel, the sweep of its current, the perfect 
crystal of its water, are all enchanting to an an- 
gler’s eye. It winds among steep hills covered 
with forest, but with forest which has been more 
or less renewed by the various after-growths 
which follow conflagrations. There are very 
few rocks, and no rapids which can not be suc- 
cessfully breasted by horses towing boats or 
barges along the shore. The current is quick 
without being violent, seldom “ gurgling in foam- 
ing water-streak,” but often “loitering in glassy 
pool.” Almost everywhere there is a gentle 
slope of slaty gravel between the water and the 
edge of the forest, which is so even in its width 
and so smooth on its surface that at first it looks 
as if it had been made artificially as a towing- 
path. It is very difficult in a hot day in June to 
realize the true cause of this peculiar feature of 
the scene. But in winter the whole of this great 
stream is deeply frozen, so that horses can travel 
upon it, and it is the action of the ice every year 
in breaking up which cuts and keeps clean this 
most convenient road on both banks. When it 
fails on one side, it is almost always perfect on 
the other; and, if the stream at any such point is 
too deep to be waded, the horses employed to 
tow get on board the barge, which is punted over 
to the other side, and there the labor is resumed. 
It is needless to say that a river of this character 
is nearly perfect as a breeding-ground for sal- 
mon. The fine streams of Norway are generally, 
if not always, much more rocky, and many of 
them, from the nature of the watershed from 
which they came, have necessarily a very short 
course before they are interrupted by impas- 
sable waterfalls. But the Restigouche, and 
almost all the rivers of our North American 
Provinces, are gathered on the slopes of hills 
of comparatively small elevation. Their course 
is long, and generally uninterrupted by any 
impassable barriers. The Restigouche and some 
of its tributary streams, such as the Patapediac 
River, is one vast and continuous spawning-bed, 
which, if carefully protected and attended to, is 
capable of affording an inexhaustible supply of 
the finest salmon. I was glad to find that the 
government of the Dominion has become awake 
to the importance of attending closely to this 
very important matter. The rivers in the adja- 
cent States of the American Union have been 


almost, if not altogether, completely destroyed 
as salmon-rivers by the neglect of the necessary 
laws and regulations to keep the streams free 
from pollution by mills and other works, and 
from impassable barriers in the way of the ascent 
of the fish. But most of the rivers in the British 
Provinces of North America are still running as 
pure as ever through forests which are either 
wholly unoccupied or have been only cleared in a 
few spots for the purposes of agriculture. The 
richer lands of the far West are attracting those 
who now migrate from the Old World, and in 
all probability it will be centuries before the 
steep and poor and heavily wooded lands through 
which these rivers flow are occupied for the pur- 
poses of settlement. Although the forests to 
the south of the St. Lawrence have been gen- 
erally denuded of the white pine, there is still 
an almost inexhaustible supply of the spruce-fir 
and of the black birch, which is a very beautiful 
wood for the purpose of making furniture. Saw- 
mills will, no doubt, be erected in course of time, 
to cut up this timber; but care should be taken 
that this be done under such regulations as to 
keep the rivers clear of sawdust, which is most 
destructive to salmon. Under the care which 
has within a few years been bestowed upon the 
protection of the river during the spawning sea- 
son and upon the artificial breeding of the fish, a 
great effect has already been produced in the re- 
turns of salmon caught in the estuary and in 
the Bay of Chaleur. The rod-fishing alone might 
be made an important source of revenue to the 
Dominion. It has hitherto been let at rents 
which are almost nominal ; and, considering that 
no salmon-fishing to be compared with that of 
the Canadian rivers can now be got in any part 
of the world, they would undoubtedly, if judi- 
ciously divided and allotted, command a very 
high price indeed. In the first half hour of my 
fishing in the Restigouche I killed two salmon 
of twenty-three pounds and twenty-four pounds 
respectively, and some of our party, with no 
previous experience of fishing, killed salmon of 
larger size and weight, up to thirty-one pounds. 
On the Cascapediac River, another magnificent 
stream, which falls farther down into the same 
Bay of Chaleur, I saw a salmon of forty pounds, 
which had been caught the previous day; and I 
learned that many such had rewarded the labors 
of the party of Englishmen who had the fishing 
of that river for the season. 

*. I must not omit to notice the pleasure of 
canoeing on these rivers. In no other kind of 
boat is one so conscious of the delightful sen- 
sation of floating. In larger and heavier boats 
the very solidity of the structure takes off from 
the sensation; but sitting in a canoe with a 
very slight basket-like frame, with nothing but 
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birch-bark between one and the water, the mo- 
bility, and the liquidity, and the instability, and 
the delicate Balancings of the supporting me- 
dium, are all transmitted directly to the nerves 
of sensation. At first the feeling of instability is 
rather alarming; but the admirable skill with 
which these beautiful little “ barks ” are managed 
by the half-breed Indians very soon gives one 
confidence. Up the stream they are propelled 
by “poling ” along the banks—and wonderful it 
is to see and feel the way in which they are 
“shoved up ” the sharper rapids. On the other 
hand, there is no more delicious motion in the 
world than that of a canoe descending such rivers 
as the Restigouche, gliding swiftly and silently 
with the glancing water through reaches of liquid 
crystal, winding among steep hills of the most 
varied forest. Some of the banks are mainly 


pine, others birch and aspen, others black birch 
and maple. Everywhere there is the impression 
of boundless spaces of natural woods, and the 


(To be concluded.) 


air is laden with aromatic odors from the balsam- 
pine and the balsam-poplar. On the sides of 
one of the hills a bear was seen feeding almost 
every day, and I picked up on the bank a branch 
of a tree bearing the marks of the chisel-teeth 
of the beaver. 

The Indians of this part of Canada belong to 
the Micmac tribe, and, although now dressed and 
educated like Europeans, are very often almost 
purely Indian in feature and in countenance. My 
first impression of those who exhibited this type 
in a marked degree was that it bore a striking 
affinity to the Mongolian races, The very high 
cheek-bone and the tendency to the oblique eye 
are prominent characteristics. All those I saw 
on the Restigouche seemed very intelligent and 
very obliging and good-natured men, with whom 
it was often a real pleasure to converse on the 
natural features of their native country. 


ARGYLL (Fraser's Magazine). 
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THE WORLD’S PARADISES, 


ANKIND has always been dreaming of para- 
dises, and making paradises out of such condi- 
tions as it could find to hand. It has lamented lost 
paradises, invented ideal paradises, and sometimes, 
unfortunately, it has converted real paradises into pan- 
demoniums. We are apt to imagine, no doubt, that, 
if all the conditions of beauty and healthfulness are 
supplied —lovely scenes, tempered winds, and the 
sweetness of prolonged summer—we shall at once 
enter a true paradise, unmindful of how much more 
important it is to exclude human passions than bitter 
winds if we are to enjoy any genuine felicity. The 
world is really well endowed with many lovely places 
where dreamers may rest, lapped in softness and ease, 
if their hearts will but yield to the gentleness of the 
skies and the wooings of the winds. 

Nature in these favored spots bestows with a 
generous and loving hand, and it only needs a little 
‘adjustment of human feeling for the paradise to be 
complete. Do we here, who alternate between 
scorching suns and frosty winds, know how numerous 
are the mundane places that sky and air and sea and 
flora convert into paradises? The wonder is, that 
men and women who travel do not more often search 
out the climatic paradises, for breathing delicious air 
and dreaming under lovely skies are after all the most 
truly felicitous things in the world. Travelers have 
made a literature of suffering and discomfort, but 
recently there has appeared a little handy volume 


which indicates how unnecessary this all has been. 
“ The World’s Paradises”’ is the title of the volume, 
the author being Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, who has 
been one of those fortunate persons that Fate has 
permitted to go everywhere and enjoy everything. 
His record of the world’s paradises is not large in 
bulk, yet there are nearly thirty places which are 
thought fit to be specially set down as worthy to be 
classed as elysiums. They extend from the far Ori- 
ent to the far Occident, and impress us greatly with 
the opulence of the world in beauty and paradisai- 
cal riches. Let us imagine ourselves in a summer 
paradise in our own land, in a hammock in the shade 
of a tree, with soft winds blowing from the sea, while 
we glance at Mr. Benjamin’s Edens. 

First there is Damascus, ‘‘ for thousands of years 
the most famous spot on the globe for the glory of 
its attractions,” which lies ‘‘ lapped on a verdurous 
plain by the side of murmuring streams.” The se- 
cret of the loveliness of Damascus is, according to 
Mr. Benjamin, very simple : 


In the steady, protracted heat of that climate, not so 
much excessive as continuous, nothing is more grateful 
than shade and running water, with abundance of flow- 
ers to perfume the air, and fruits for idle hours. All 
these conditions are found admirably combined at Da- 
mascus. The houses are built in the form of a hollow 
Square around a court paved with marble, in the midst of 
which is a fountain surrounded by clambering vines, 
roses, and jasmines, and vaulted over by the dense fo- 
liage of mulberry, orange, fig, and linden trees, and 
pomegranates studded with scarlet buds. Stepping from 
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the narrow, crooked, dusky street, gloomed by meeting 
eaves, one suddenly finds himself in a paradise of ease, 
whose quiet and repose are admirably adapted to soothe 
the nerves of the weary. 


This is very charming, and leads one to wonder 
how it is that in those parts of our own country 
which are exposed to great or continuous heats this 
Eastern style of house has not been adopted. So 
far we have not developed forms of architecture 
adapted to our climatic needs, but from Maine to 
Florida, from East to West, have built our domiciles 
upon nearly one plan. Even the fierce tornadoes 
that sweep annually over the Western Plains, some- 
times burying whole villages in one common ruin, 
have not as yet led to any adaptation or modifica- 
tion of structure designed to lessen the effects of 
the evil, such as is always done in earthquake coun- 
tries. 

From Damascus we are led to Brusa, the first 
capital of the Turkish Empire, at the foot of Mount 
Olympus, where our traveler arrives in the night : 


At morning, unexpectant of the scene that unfolded 
itself, I flung open the jalousies, and, leaning on the 
, looked down upon one of the world’s para- 
dises. Fame has not exaggerated the opulence of its 
charms. The moss-green tiles of the city’s peaked roofs, 
the domes, the minarets, the gardens, lay spread below, 
embosomed in a sea of verdure, bounded in the distance 
by the blue waters of the Marmora. . . . The melting 
snows of Olympus form many streams, which rush foam- 
ing through the streets of the ancient city with perpetual 
music, blending with the cooing of the turtle-doves that 
haunt the cypress shade in the marble courtyards of the 
mosques, and the nightingales that warble by the seques- 
tered mausoleums of the founders of a once mighty em- 
pire. 


From Brusa the journey to the Bosporus is but 
a short night’s sail. Here the climate, except from 
December to February, is both seductive and salu- 
brious. The Bosporus and the Golden Horn are 
enchanting, a scene in which nature and man have 
combined to produce the utmost degree of splendor: 


The Bosporus is inclosed by steep hills, which decline 
so rapidly to the water that the largest ships can any- 
where lie alongside the land. These hills are indented 
with gorges and valleys, which occur generally where the 
land retires and forms the most beautiful and inviting 
coves. A continuous series of summer-houses and pal- 
aces lines the shores, the kiosks often actually overhang- 
ing the water, and flanked by the most delicious gardens 
and terraces, planted with every variety of favorite flow- 
ers and shrubs. 


We but glance at these lovely shores, and then 
are transported to Smyrna, which excites the enthu- 
siasm of our traveler to the utmost, and leads him to 
exclaim : 


Who has not eaten the figs and raisins of Smyrna, 
the ‘‘ ornament of Asia,” the ‘‘crown of Ionia”? Sit- 
uated at the head of a broad, beautiful bay, environed 
with perennial gardens, girt with a diadem of lovely vil- 
lages, fragrant with the odorous airs that lade the serene 
Egean skies, dowered with a wealth of historic associa- 


tions, still dispensing fruits with a liberal hand, watched 
by the old Roman citadel, the grim battlements of the 
Knights of St. John still reflected in the waters of her 
port, the city of the Moslem, the Greek, and the Frank 
is a living poem, but a poem of Byron's, fervid with the 
romance, the passions, and the crimes of the East. He 
who has sojourned there a fortnight dreams of her in his 
subsequent wanderings; and he who has happily dwelt 
there for years longs for her in other lands, and sighs 
that destiny separates him from the vineyards and olive- 
groves, the villas and ruins, the Caravan Bridge and the 
bazaars, the delicious breezes and star-eyed maidens of 


Smyrna. 


Adaptation, Mr. Benjamin declares, is the first 
principle of architecture. As we have already said, 
so far from being the first principle with us, it has 
not even been considered at all. In Smyrna the 
principle of adaptation has led to the construction 
of villas of one floor, with a central or reception hall 
surrounded by the apartments of the family. “The 
house generally faces east and west ; and this central 
room opens on two spacious porticoes profusely 
shaded by clambering vines laden with blossoms, 
and facing the grounds laid out with shade-trees and 
flowers. During the first half of the day the family 
occupy one portico; in the afternoon they move to 
the other side of the mansion. Thus they contrive 
to have shade and coolness during the whole day.” 
There are brigands on the outskirts of Smyrna, which 
fact does not exactly fall into line with the idea of a 
paradise, unless we are to assume that every Eden 
must have its serpent. After Smyrna we go to Scio ; 
but Scio is so like Smyrna in its characteristics that 
the idler over Mr. Benjamin’s book may wish to 
hasten to scenes with more marked contrasts. Yet 
the softness of a clime “ never too warm or too cool,” 
a land where one’s stay is “like a long dream of de- 
light, an unbroken reverie in which one feeds on the 
lotus and drinks of the waters of Lethe,” make as- 
suredly an earthly paradise in every essential condi- 
tion. From Scio to Naples, which is not only the 
choicest spot in Hesperia, but one that, like most of 
the world’s paradises, receives a tone from the sea 
which caresses its shores; then from Naples to Cor- 
sica, in which Ajaccio, the birthplace of Napoleon, 
is the favorite spot : 


The Bay of Ajaccio is one of the most charming and 
poetically beautiful spots among many which enchant 
the eye and captivate the fancy. It is indeed a noble 
prospect that greets one as he walks the quay of Ajaccio, 
and gazes over the imperial blue of the sea, looking 
southward. Around him are lemon- and orange-groves, 
and the circular sweep of the bay is inclosed by the ma- 
jestic range of mountains which form the citadel of Cor- 
sica. . . . These grand, gray mountains, that seem to 
hedge Ajaccio landward and crowd it down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, also serve the useful purpose of shielding it 
from the piercing winds of the north. And thus we find 
that, to the amenity of its scenery, Ajaccio adds the 
highly important advantage of being a valuable sanita- 
rium for invalids during the winter season. 


Mentone, Nice, and Monaco, probably the most 
noted sanitaria in the world, are too well known for 
us to more than mention them. Moving westward, 
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the wanderer in search of health and happiness 
reaches the south of France, a land which we are 
told pleases the eye and the fancy alike, seduces the 
senses, and invigorates the intellect : 


Between the Gulf of Lyons and the Bay of Biscay 
are two paradises divided by the sere waste lands of the 
Corbiéres: the paradise of Provence, of which Avignon 
is the center, watered by the Rhéne and dominated by 
the grand and lovely peak of Mont Ventoux, and the 
paradise of the Pyrenees, of which Pau is the center, 
guarded by the awful Pic du Midi. I know of no part 
of Europe where a lovely scenery and a delightful climate 
have been more effectively aided by a wealth of historic 
antiquities and the indescribable charm of great historic 
associations, except Attica; and there we do not so 
much find a luxuriance of vegetation as a suggestive and 
glorious combination of tone and color. 


We must not linger here, although Avignon and 
Pau are fascinating, and Béarn lovely, and the “ Val 
d’Ossau, with meadows lush with harvests and flow- 
ers and picturesque with vine-hung poplars or wil- 
lows,” like an enchanted valley, for there are other 
paradises in the north of Portugal. We are told to 
go to Oporto, and from “the tremendous gorges of 
the Douro enter the paradise of the Minho e Douro, 
a province small in size, but exceeding in beauty any 
spot in Europe” the writer had seen. How strange- 
ly paradises multiply! One longs, as he reads Mr. 
Benjamin’s book, to go from Oporto to Braga, and 
to look from the terrace of the Church of Bom Je- 
sus upon the lovely and sublime prospect which com- 
mands “ the silver line of the ocean, the verdure and 
glory of the Minho valleys, and the grandeur of the 
sharply formed, purple-hued pinnacles of the Gerez.” 
But ever in search of further paradises, we grow 
restless, impatient, and are insatiate for new sensa- 
tions ; and so hasten on to the isles of the Atlantic. 
Here is Madeira, with its “gardens of matchless 
splendor,” where ‘‘ grandeur and loveliness go hand 
in hand, and the lavish profusion of flowers beggars 
all description ” ; where “the strawberries are ripe 
from March until September ; the banner-like stalks 
of the banana are freighted with fruit for half the 
year ; the nectarine and the fig seem always ready to 
be plucked ; and the chestnut-forests are weighted 
with verdure from January to December.” From 
Madeira to the Azores the flight is a short one. 
Fayal is “a choice little island,” with “a genial and 
healthful air,” with a magnificent volcano to add 
sublimity to the picture, while orange-groves, bana- 
nas, and superb masses of oleanders give “ illimitable 
beauty to the valley and the river of the Flamerjoz.” 
Southward from the Azores is the famous Teneriffe 
of the Canary Islands, with its gigantic volcanic 
peak over twelve thousand feet high, and its fasci- 
nating valley of the Orotava, whose upper sides are 
dotted with chestnut-forests, whose air is heavy with 
the fragrance of fir-trees, while the climate is so de- 
licious that the simple matter of existence is a lux- 
ury. Humboldt has declared that no landscape he 
had seen combines to such a degree the sublime and 
the beautiful. From Teneriffe we are carried to 
the Bahamas; from the Bahamas to the Bermudas ; 


and thence we reach our own land. Fort George 
Island on the coast of Florida is selected as a true 

, “ tropical in its attractions and balmy and 
healthful as the fountain of youth.” Lake George 
is described as a summer Eden ; then we are trans- 
ported a long distance to those Hesperides of the 
Pacific, the Sandwich Islands, where the climate is 
so ‘‘balmy and regular that no word exists in the 
Hawaiian language to express weather. Of course 
the weather is always good, unvaryingly good; 
therefore it is not weather, for that implies vari- 
ability, contrast, and change in atmospheric condi- 
tions.” 

But we must not linger longer in these rare 
Edens, these magical spots where the charms of ex- 
istence are only too captivating. It would not be 
easy for one to visit all the elysiums Mr. Benjamin 
describes, and yet he omits southern California and 
New Mexico, the many lovely places on the shores 
of the South Pacific; he does not describe Caracas 
in Venezuela, where the climate is perpetual spring ; 
and assuredly there are paradises in Brazil and in 
the countries that lie southward of it. Yet he has 
told us enough, for his successive pictures of earthly 
paradises bewilder us as it is; and is it not certain 
that, while these enchanting Edens are precious boons 
to invalids and all who need rest and recuperation, 
they bestow their loveliness on others to the enerva- 
tion of their souls and the overthrow of their ener- 
gies? There is some satisfaction in knowing that, 
if the east winds bring pain and discomfort, they 
have brawn and strength in their salt. 


THE PULPIT AND THE STAGE. 


THERE has always been in the popular mind a 
connection between the methods of the actor on the 
stage and the preacher in the pulpit, probably for ro 
other reason than that both employ in some degree 
the art of elocution. But Dr. Howard Crosby, in a 
recent address at Yale on the subject of preaching, 
affirms that the pulpit and the stage have nothing 
whatever in common. “The stage,” he says, “has 
as its object to amuse, and it has as its uniform 
method exaggeration ; but the pulpit has as its ob- 
ject to instruct, and it has as its method the sim- 
plicity that becomes the delivery of truth. Young 
preachers who go to the stage for an example of 
manner or utterance are on the high-road to minis- 
terial ruin, although they may make a newspaper 
fame. The stage-actor is etymologically and classi- 
cally the hypocrite, and has, so far as he is a stage 
actor, no sympathy with the preacher and his solemn 
duties. He will teach the minister who goes to him 
for instruction poses, gestures, tones, and grimaces 
that have no more to do with a minister’s person 
than Hamlet or Romeo has to do with his theme.” 

It is easy to show, we think, that Dr. Crosby does 
not comprehend here the real nature of the stage 
or the connection between it and the pulpit. The 
drama in its higher phase has no more design to 
merely amuse than poetry, or painting, or sculpture, 
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or architecture has, Its place in the world’s estima- 
tion is due wholly to its character as an art, and no 
art worthy the name sets out to amuse. The great 
purpose of the stage is to awaken emotion, to stir 
the imagination, to arouse the sympathies and the 
sensibilities, and in these ends it evidently bears a 
very close relation to the purpose of the preacher. It 
is not true, moreover, that the actor is necessarily a 
hypocrite. He plays a part, it is true, but there is 
no. reason why he should not profoundly feel the 
sentiments that he utters; and, to the extent that 
those sentiments are human and true, he is. very apt 
to feel them. The preacher emphasizes moral and 
religious truths, but he mingles a good deal of dogma 
and theological speculation with those truths. The 
actor utters moral and human truths, with perhaps a 
less proportion of pure speculation than the preacher 
does. Nevertheless, it is true that the duties of the 
preacher are more solemn and more important than 
those of the actor, and that there are features of act- 
ing which are most distasteful when transported to 
the pulpit. One great reason of this is, that when the 
young preacher goes to the theatre to study methods 
of delivery, he is only too apt to learn and imitate 
the wrong things that he finds there. The exaggera- 
tions and affectations of some actors are bad enough 
in the theatre, but when copied in the pulpit are cer- 
tainly detestable. The method of the preacher should 
indisputably possess “the simplicity that becomes 
the delivery of truth,” and the simplicity, moreover, 
that becomes the canons of taste. A theatrical man- 
ner in the lecture-room, or on the platform, or even 
in the parlor reading, is almost as bad as a theatrical 
manner in the pulpit. But there are certain fun- 
damental principles which young preachers could 
learn of accomplished actors if they once knew how 
to separate the essential from the accidental, the un- 
derlying laws from the mannerisms on the surface. 
A preacher, for instance, who puts his voice in train- 
ing as an actor does would gain for it compass, tone, 
and flexibility, and he would learn to talk without 
inflaming and tearing his throat, as half our public 
speakers do. The bronchial and throat troubles 
which so generally afflict clergymen are due wholly 
to their ignorance of how to inflate their chests when 
talking, a process which not only saves the throat 
but enables the speaker to talk without fatigue. 
Elocution, of which we hear so much, seems to be 
commonly identified with numberless tricks with the 
voice, and affectations of manner, which has right- 
ly enough brought it into disrepute. But what is 
genuine elocution more than such use of emphasis, 
inflection, pause, and tones that will serve to bring 
out the meaning of a sentence accurately and im- 
pressively? This elocution may be learned of a few 
actors—not many—and scarcely at all of any one else. 
The preacher who has mastered the art has an im- 
mense adjunct in affirming the truths which it is his 
mission to teach: for perfect elocution carries a 
truth home with immense increase of force ; by giv- 
ing color and perspective to a sentence it makes its 
leading affirmations salient and penetrating, and thus 
not only convinces the understanding but impresses 


greatly the imagination. This sort of elocution is 
simplicity itself, for it consists of nothing more than 
exact placing of emphasis, with such shades of mean- 
ing as may be given by inflection. But, in order to 
be master of the art, simple as it is, the speaker 
must grasp clearly and distinctly the full meaning of 
the sentences he means to utter. No man can think 
in a slovenly or loose manner and be a good elocu- 
tionist. A clergyman, in order to read a chapter of 
the Bible with that use of elocution that shall bring 
out with great distinctness all the meaning, must 
first comprehend with great clearness what that mean- 
ing is. Dr. Crosby will admit, we think, that this 
of itself would make one of the arts of the stage a 
very useful accomplishment for the clergyman. There 
are a few other things that the preacher could learn 
of the stage. He would discover that repose is taught 
as well as expression ; that gestures should be large 
and noble rather than mean and belittling; that 
pure enunciation and correct pronunciation are ne- 
cessary for every public speaker. In fact, the art of 
the stage—in its best and pure examples—is an art 
not in the least out of keeping with the mission of 
the preacher, and, rightly employed, would greatly 
enhance his power of doing good. It may be said 
that elocution can be learned elsewhere than at the 
theatre. The perfection of the art has always been 
found on the stage, or with those speakers who have 
gone to great actors for instruction. The actor alone 
makes delivery a prolonged and thorough study. 
Professor Bain, in his “ Education as a Science,” 
thinks that demeanor as well as elocution should 
be studied at the theatre. “We see on the stage,” 
he says, “ the most consummate examples of manner 
and address in various situations, slightly exaggerated 
from the necessities of distant effect, but surpassing 
all, except the rarest, instances in common life. 
Virtue and vice may be found alike on and off the 
stage ; but elocution and gesture can be learned in 
perfection there and ¢here alone.” 


TREES IN CITIES. 


THE Duke of Argyll, in his “ Impressions of the 
New World,” which we reprint in this number of 
the “‘ Journal,” comments, evidently with some sur- 
prise, upon the general planting of trees in our towns 
and villages. ‘“ Their streets,” he says, ‘* are almost 
all avenues of handsome trees, the boughs meeting 
over the ample roadway, their foliage everywhere 
conspicuous among the houses, and often giving a 
comfortable rural aspect even to the most crowded 
seats of industry.” We do not recollect an instance 
of any other European traveler commenting upon 
this feature of American towns, and yet it is a char- 
acteristic that one would suppose would strike the 
stranger immediately. In European cities there are 
numerous small inclosures of grass and trees, but it 
is only in the Paris boulevards and the Thames Em- 
bankment that trees planted at the curbstone, as 
with us, can be seen. The average European town 
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is absolutely treeless ; even towns of small dimen- 
sions consist wholly of narrow streets with not a 
green thing to enliven them save flowers in the win- 
dows. This very marked contrast between Ameri- 
can and European towns does not seem to have elic- 
ited comment from our own people traveling abroad 
more than it has from Europeans coming here. The 
American village with its broad avenues lined with 
trees, and its houses embowered in shrubbery, is fair- 
ly idyllic, and Americans are entitled to be proud of 
it. One of our painters, Mr. A. F. Bellows, has dis- 
tinguished himself by painting some of these village 
scenes, one of which has been engraved on steel, 
and makes a very good representative picture of life 
in New England. 

There is little doubt that this distinctive feature 
of our towns will be preserved in all the smaller 
places, but it is almost sure to disappear in New 
York unless an effort is made to prevent it. There 
is now not a tree left in Broadway, and nearly the 


whole of the lower part of the city has been denuded 
of them. The boulevards and new avenues in the 
extreme upper part of the city have all been set out 
with trees, but in all the newly built streets below 
Sixtieth Street there has been very little tree-plant- 
ing. Long blocks of fashionable houses are often 
without a single tree or bush to break the monotony 
of their gloomy stretch of brown-stone. In the 
older parts of the city still occupied by domiciles 
there are some good trees, but their number yearly 
decreases. Those that die or which fall before sum- 
mer gales are rarely replaced, so that it is only a 
question of time as to when our city will become 
wholly shorn of these graceful, agreeable, and health- 
ful denizens. If it is too costly to erect fountains 
and monuments, as we have often urged, we might 
at least give a little attention to tree-culture, for 
trees are certainly not a costly luxury, while no spe- 
cial art-training is necessary to lead one to under- 
stand and appreciate their beauty. 





Hooks of 


HAT such work as is contained in Professor 
Symonds’s “Studies in the Greek Poets” * 


should have attracted so little attention as it seems 
to have done in England is an indication either of 
great sluggishness on the part of the English read- 
ing public or of an unsuspected richness in the cur- 
rent literature of the higher order. In Germany or 
France, where interpretative criticism of the best 
kind ranks next in estimation to creative work, these 
“Studies” would have secured for their author im- 
mediate and widely extended fame ; but, if we are 
not mistaken, the slowly growing reputation of Pro- 
fessor Symonds is due only in a small degree to a 
book which has scarcely a parallel in recent English 
literature, and which will bear comparison with the 
highest achievements of German scholarship and 
criticism. Indeed, the “Studies” may almost be 
said to be unique in their combination of wide 
knowledge and minute research, with a mastery of 
the literary art which alone would suffice to com- 
mand our warmest admiration. 

As they appeared originally in England, the 
“Studies” were rather a series of disconnected es- 
says than a consecutive and homogeneous work. 
They were published in two series, at an interval of 
three or four years; and many of them bore the un- 
mistakable marks of having been issued in separate 
and independent form. In prepaying them for the 
American edition, Professor Symonds has rearranged 
the chapters of both series in their proper order, and 
has made numerous additions, with the view of ren- 
dering the book more complete as a survey of Greek 

* Studies in the Greek Poets. By John Addington 


Symonds, In two volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Square r6mo. Pp. 488, 419. 
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poetry. ‘“* Thus,” he says, “I have inserted several 
new translations in the chapters on the Lyric Poets 
and the Anthology. The criticism of Euripides has 
been enlarged, and the concluding chapter has been, 
in a great measure, rewritten. And each chapter has 
undergone such revision and alteration in minor de- 
tails as might remove unnecessary repetitions and 
bring the whole series of essays into harmony.” 

As the starting-point of his work, Professor Sy- 
monds defines the limits and states the characteristics 
of the five great periods of Greek literature—the 
heroic, or prehistoric, or legendary period, of which 
Hemer and Hesiod are the chief monuments; the 
period of transition from the heroic or epical to that 
of artistic maturity in all branches of literature; the 
brilliant period of Athenian supremacy, from the 
end of the Persian to the end of the Peloponnesian 
war ; the second period of transition from maturity 
to old age; and the period of decline and decay, 
which is the longest of all, extending from B. C. 323 
to the final extinction of classical civilization. After 
this preliminary survey of Greek literature as a 
whole, he devotes a chapter to “ Mythology,” which 
was the source and fountain-head of Greek art as 
well as of the Greek religion, and a knowledge of 
which is indispensable to a right understanding of 
Homer and Hesiod, or the later and more conscious 
work of the Greek tragedians. In this chapter, Pro- 
fessor Symonds discusses at considerable length and 
with much acuteness the whole question of the 
genesis and nature of myths, as well as of the spe- 
cial relation of Greek mythology to Greek culture 
and thought. One or two paragraphs will convey a 
hint of his conclusions upon this important point, 
as well as of his method of treatment : 
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In this childhood of the world, when the Greek myths 
came into existence, the sun was called a shepherd, and 
the clouds were his sheep ; or an archer, and the sun- 
beams were his arrows. It was easier then to think of 
the sea as a husky-voiced and turbulent old man, whose 
true form none might clearly know, because he changed 
so often and was so secret in his ways, who shook the 
earth in his anger, and had the white-maned billows of 
the deep for his horses, than to form a theory of the 
tides. The spring of the year became a beautiful youth, 
beloved by the whole earth, or beloved, like Hyacinthus, 
by the sun, or, like Adonis, by the queen of beauty, over 
whom the fate of death was suspended, and for whose 
loss annual mourning was made. Such tales the Greeks 
told themselves in their youth ; and it would be wrong to 
suppose that deliberate fiction played any part in their 
creation. To conceive of the world thus was natural to 
the whole race ; and the tales that sprang up formed the 
substance of their intellectual activity. Here, then, if 
anywhere, we watch the process of a people in its en- 
tirety contributing to form a body of imaginative thought, 
projecting itself in a common and unconscious work of 

To discuss the bearings of the linguistic and solar 
theories of mythology may be reserved for another part 
of this essay. It is enough, at this point, to bear in 
mind that there was nothing in the consciousness of the 
Greeks which did not take the form of myth. Conse- 
quently their mythology, instead of being a compact sys- 
tem of polytheism, is really a whole mass of thought, 
belonging to a particular period of human history, when 
it was impossible to think except by pictures, or to record 
impressions of the world except in stories. That all 
these tales are religious or semi-religious — concerned, 
that is to say, with deities—must be explained by the ten- 
dency of mankind at an early period of culture to con- 
ceive the powers of nature as persons, and to dignify 
them with superhuman attributes. To the apprehension 
of infantine humanity everything is a god. Viewed even 
as a Pantheon, reduced to rule and order by subsequent 
reflection, Greek mythology is, therefore, a mass of the 
most heterogeneous materials. Side by side with some 
of the sublimest and most beautiful conceptions which 
the mind has ever produced, we find in it much that is 
absurd and trivial and revolting. Different ages and 
conditions of thought have left their products imbedded 
in its strange conglomerate. While it contains fragments 
of fossilized stories, the meaning of which has either 
been misunderstood or can only be explained by reference 
to barbaric customs, it also contains, emergent from the 
rest and towering above the rubbish, the serene forms of 
the Olympians. Those furnish the vital and important 
elements of Greek mythology. To perfect them was the 
work of poets and sculptors in the brief, bright, blooming 
time of Hellas. 


After disposing of these preliminary questions, 
Professor Symonds begins his work proper with 
Homer, devoting a chapter to Achilles, whom he 
regards as “ the central subject ” of the “‘ Iliad,” and 
the “‘ true type of the Hellenic genius,” and another 
to the ‘‘Women of Homer.” With regard to the 
much-debated and never-settled problem of criticism, 
whether Homer actually existed, or whether, as in 
the case of Mrs. Harris, “there never was no sich 
person,” he entertains very decided opinions, and 
gives them vigorous expression. He says: 


If of Homer we know nothing, we have heard too 


much, Need we ask ourselves again the question whether 
he existed, or whether he sprang into the full possession 
of consummate art without a predecesscr ? That he had 
no predecessors, no scattered poems and ballads to build 
upon, no well-digested body of myths to synthesize, is an 
absurd hypothesis which the whole history of literature 
refutes. That, on the other hand, there never was a 
Homer—that is to say, that some diaskeuast, acting un- 
der the orders of Pisistratus, gave its immortal outline 
to the colossus of the ‘‘ Iliad,” and wove the magic web of 
the ‘‘ Odyssey "—but that no supreme and conscious artist 
working toward a well-planned conclusion conceived and 
shaped these epics to the form they bear, appears to the 
spirit of sound criticism equally untenable. The very state- 
ment of this alternative involves a contradiction in terms ; 
for such a diaskeuast must himself have been a supreme 
and conscious artist. Some Homer did exist. Some great 
single poet intervened between the lost chaos of legenda- 
ty material and the cosmos of beauty which we now pos- 
sess. His work may have been tampered with in a thou- 
sand ways, and religiously but inadequately restored. 
Of his age and date and country, we know nothing. 
But this we do 4now, that the fire of molding, fusing, 
and controlling genius in some one brain, has made the 
** Tliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey " what they are. 


By this, the author is not to be understood as 
meaning that ome poet must have composed both 
epics, but that each bears upon it the mark of unity 
in conception and execution. Whether the same 
poet produced both is a different question, and he is 
inclined to regard the “ Odyssey” as a later work. 

Following the brilliant discussion of the Homeric 
poems, chapters on Hesiod, Parmenides, Empedo- 
cles, the Gnomic (or didactic) Poets, the Satirists, 
the Lyric Poets, and Pindar, lead up to what are 
perhaps the most interesting and suggestive chapters 
in the book—those on Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, and Aristophanes. Greek poetry—it may fairly 
be said that Greek genius- ted in the splendid 
productions of the Athenian dramatists ; and no few- 
er than seven chapters (about a third) of "Professor Sy- 
monds’s work are devoted to a consideration of what 
remains to us of this stupendous legacy. Discussion 
of the kind furnished in these chapters is only too 
apt to be technical and dull ; and it is perhaps the 
crowning testimony to the author’s skill that there 
is scarcely a page in them which the ordinary reader 
would not peruse with pleasure, or an exposition of 
which the scholar would complain as inadequate. 

There is a very instructive and valuable chapter 
on “Ancient and Modern Tragedy”; and another 
on “The Comic Fragments,” in which the author 
traces the history of the later Greek drama, and dis- 
cusses the points of similarity and difference between 
ancient and modern comedy. Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus are treated of in a most luminous and ap- 
preciative chapter on ‘‘ The Idyllists,” whose works 
gilded with a sunset radiance the decline of the an- 
cient literature, and a little later ushered in the dawn 
of the modern. One chapter is devoted to the “‘ An- 
thology”; another to the different versions of the 
tale of “‘ Hero and Leander”; and two final chap- 
ters discuss the “‘ Genius of Greek Art,” the essen- 
tial relation of all spiritual movement to Greek cul- 
ture, and the contrast between the Greek, the me- 
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dizval, and the modern or scientific conception of 
Nature. 

We have not space even to summarize the con- 
tents of these chapters, much as there is in them to 
invite comment; but our notice would be incom- 
plete without a cordial word of praise for Professor 
Symonds’s spirited and elegant translations of select 
passages. It need not be said that these add incal- 
culably to the value and interest of his work. 


A BETTER proof of the widening interest in ev- 
ery department of the fine arts in this country could 
hardly be found than is afforded by the publication 
in sumptuous and greatly enlarged form of Mr. Ma- 
berly’s ‘‘ Print-Collector.”* Ten years ago an edi- 
tion of the Targum or of the Pandects would have 
been considered by publishers quite as likely to 
prove profitable ; yet there can be little doubt that 
at the present time the book will be welcomed by a 
large and highly appreciative circle of readers. For 
one thing, it is both more valuable and more inter- 
esting than such treatises usually are. It is the 
work of a man who, though enthusiastic in his love 
for the special art of which he treats, did not make 
ita hobby ; who collected prints because he really 
admired them, and not because collecting had be- 
come a mania; whose tastes were controlled by his 
judgment, not warped by his feelings or by commer- 
cial considerations ; and who was enabled by his 
own experience to deal with just those difficulties 
which are most likely to beset the print-collector, and 
to impart the precise information which the print-col- 
lector is always in search of, and which it usually 
costs him much labor and pains to acquire. 

In plan and scope Mr. Maberly’s book was de- 
signed to meet the wants of amateurs rather than of 
connoisseurs and specialists. Presupposing on the 
part of the reader only a genuine feeling for art, it 
aimed to stimulate and cultivate that feeling, to fur- 
nish good reasons for its gratification, to prove that 
engravings or “ prints” combine greater advantages 
and opportunities for the average collector than do 
the products of any of the sister arts, and to show in 
detail how the collector must set about and prose- 
cute his work. It possesses all the attractions which 
pertain to a record of personal experiences; it is 
written in a thoroughly genial and graceful spirit ; 
and, besides describing the enjoyment which the au- 
thor had derived from the study and collection of 
etchings and engravings, it undertakes to “ commu- 
nicate such knowledge to others as might lead an 
appreciative reader through the same pleasant paths 
of art he himself had trodden.” 

The general purpose and character of the book 
being thus defined, we can best convey an idea of its 





* The Print-Collector : An Introduction to the Knowl- 
edge necessary for forming a Collection of Ancient Prints. 
By J. Maberly. Withan Appendix containing Fielding’s 
“Treatise on the Practice of Engraving.” Edited by 
Robert Hoe, Jr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 8vo, 
Pp. 336. 


special contents by analyzing the successive chapters 
of which it is composed. The first chapter treats of 
collecting in general and print-collecting in particu- 
lar, discusses the “proper motive for collecting,” 
and points out “the advantages of print-collecting 
as compared with other subjects, such as pictures, 
statues, coins and medals, gems, and drawings,” and 
this with reference to the several points of “expense, 
space, preservation, portability, ascertainment of 
quality and of genuineness, price, and pleasure de- 
rivable and communicable.” The second chapter 
treats of the classification of prints ; defines the dif- 
ference between wood-engraving and engraving on 
metal ; and explains the modes of working by burin, 
etching, dry point, mezzotinto, dotting, stippling, 
aquatinta, lithography, etc. Chapter three gives 
minute instructions regarding the tests to apply in 
selecting specimens, explaining what is meant by 
** states,” ‘* proofs,” ‘‘ early impressions,” ‘* good im- 
pressions,” “ burr,” ‘‘ shake,” ‘‘ copies,” and other 
technicalities of the art. Chapter four gives ample 
information as to the prices of prints and the. prog- 
ress in value of ancient engravings ; also regarding 
what may be called the customs and usages of the 
trade. Chapter five discusses the various considera- 
tions which should be kept in mind in deciding upon 
the extent or limit of a proposed collection ; and 
chapter six contains some highly useful suggestions 
as to the care, keeping, mounting, handling, exhibit- 
ing, and cleaning of prints. Chapter seven treats 
of “the mode of commencing collector,” the ‘‘ ex- 
tent of expense,” “ chronology,” and the “ different 
manners and processes,” and then explains the char- 
acteristics of the various ‘‘ schools” of engravers, 
with notices of the principal engravers in each. 
Chapter eight compares the old and new systems of 
engraving ; and, finally, chapter nine discusses the 
merits and deficiencies of the best-known books on 
engraving. 

Mr. Maberly’s little book was published in 1844, 
and while the greater part of the material which it 
contains is as fresh and as useful to-day as when it 
was first written, there are many details as to prices, 
etc., which are no longer correct, and which might 
mislead instead of assisting the beginner. To ob- 
viate this disadvantage, Mr. Robert Hoe, Jr., the 
American editor, has added a series of notes which 
supplement Mr. Maberly’s text in many important 
particulars ; and which, for one thing, enable us to 
trace the history, prices, successive ownership, and 
present resting-place of nearly all the more impor- 
tant and valuable prints—so that the collector will 
learn not only where to look for the special objects 
of his search, but just what he will probably have to 
pay for them. Still further to increase the adequacy 
of the book asa print-collector’s vade mecum, Mr. 
Hoe has added an appendix which nearly doubles its 
size and quite doubles its value. In this appendix 
he has reproduced the substance of T. H. Fielding’s 
excellent treatise on ‘‘ The Art of Engraving, with 
the Various Modes of Operation,” in which the 
theory and practice of the art are combined ; he has 
written an account of the principal etchers and en- 
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gravers who have risen to eminence since Mr. Ma- 
berly’s book appeared ; he has arranged tabular lists 
of the works of the leading artists of the past, with 
references to the descriptions of them in the cata- 
logues raisonnés of Adam Bartsch, Wilson, Blanc, 
and others ; and has compiled a bibliography of en- 
graving which fills twenty-four pages, and includes 
notices of nearly three hundred separate works, 

Among the illustrations, which are very interest- 
ing, are three plates of “ Marks and Monograms,” 
and one showing the ‘* Tools used in Engraving and 
Etching.” The style of the volume is substantial 
and elegant, and altogether this American edition 
of Mr. Maberly’s work is far more valuable than 
the original English edition, which has become very 
scarce, and consequently expensive, 


In a thoroughly sensible article on “ The Litera- 
ry Calling and its Future,” in one of the current 
English magazines, Mr. James Payn, the novelist, 
makes a vigorous attack upon the /aus temporis acti 
as applied to literature, and asserts categorically of 
modern periodical literature that, ‘‘ however small 
may be its merits, it is at all events ten times as good 
as ancient periodical literature (that of the early 
* Edinburgh Review,’ for example) used to be.” In 
the matter of poetry, in particular, is the improve- 
ment very remarkable. “Of course,” says Mr. 
Payn, “there is to-day a great deal of rant and 
twaddle published under the name of verse in maga- 
zines; yet I could point to scores of poems that 
have thus appeared during the last ten years which 
half a century ago would have made—and deserved- 
ly made—a high reputation for their authors... . 
Those who are acquainted with such matters will, I 
am sure, corroborate my assertion that there was 
never so much good poetry in our general literature 
as at present. Persons of intelligence do not look 
for such things perhaps, while persons of culture are 
too much occupied with old china and high art ; but 
to humble folks, who take an interest in their fellow 
creatures, it is very pleasant to observe what high 
thoughts, and how poetically expressed, are now to 
be found about our feet, and, as it were, in the lit- 
erary gutter.” 

Some such reflections as these must occur to every 
critic who finds upon his table a number of volumes 
of recent verse. Unless the contents of these vol- 
umes are very much below the current average, each 
of them will contain verse which is quite as elevated 
in sentiment and finished in expression as that which 
finds its way into the ordinary collections of the Brit- 
ish Poets ; and now and then the reader comes upon 
a poem of which it is difficult to say why it does not 
entitle its author to a place in the choir of the im- 
mortals, In what we may call the art of verse- 
making, as distinguished from that profound applica- 
tion of ideas to life which Matthew Arnold declares 
to be the distinctive mark of true poetry, the gen- 
eral proficiency is very surprising ; and this has long 
seemed to us perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
of the growing refinement of taste. 


Skill of a very high order is displayed, for exam- 
ple, in Miss Nora Perry’s ‘‘ Her Lover's Friend, and 
Other Poems.”* The verse is varied and musical ; 
the sound is always happily wedded to the sense; 
the movement is flowing and graceful ; and there are 
a certain precision of phrase and polish of style which 
show that, the author has thought sufficiently of her 
own work to take pains with it. In theme, Miss 
Perry's poetry is less varied than in versification ; it 
is always love, in some one of its Protean forms, that 
inspires and permeates her song. Moreover, she 
does not merely sing about love : she manages to ex- 
press the very feeling itself, and there is a fervor and 
an intensity about her more impassioned pieces which 
accelerates the pulse of the reader and sets his blood 
to tingling. It is this emotional -warmth, indeed, 
which constitutes the distinguishing merit of Miss 
Perry’s work, and lifts her out of the rank of mere 
verse-makers. The feeling itself always dominates 
the expression of the feeling; and the author is sel- 
dom caught in the act of searching around for a 
thought or a sentiment to fit into a preconceived ar- 
rangement of words. The following specimen of her 
work has been chosen, not because it illustrates the 
special characteristic of which we have been speak- 
ing, but because it exhibits the author’s skill in vers 
de société—a department of poetry in which entire 
success is rarely achieved : 


IF I WERE YOU, SIR. 


If I were you, sir, 
I would not sue, sir, 
For any woman’s love day after day : 
I'd never stand, sir, 
At her command, sir, 
Year in and out in this fond, foolish way. 


Across my face, sir, 
I'd have the grace, sir, 
Or mother-wit, to pull a gayer mask, 
And wait to find, sir, 
What was her mind, sir, 
Before I'd grovel at her feet to ask. 


All very well, sir, 
For you to tell, sir, 
Of that grand old poet in the olden time, 
Whose fine advice, sir, 
Was so concise, sir, 
In that immortal strain of gallant rhyme. 


It does not fit, sir, 
Your case a bit, sir : 
He never meant a man should pray and pray 
With such an air, sir, 
Of poor despair, sir, 
For any woman’s love day after day. 
If you will read, sir, 
The verse with heed, sir, 
You'll see it runs as clearly as it may, 
That every man, sir, 
Should take his answer, 
With manly courage, be it yea or nay. 





* Her Lover’s Friend, and Other Poems. By Nora 
Perry. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 16mo. Pp. 
183. 
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Then cease your sighs, sir : 
No man’s a prize, sir, 

In any woman's sight, just let me say, 
Who’s not too high, sir, 
To sigh and die, sir, 

For any woman’s love, day after day. 


In Mrs. Dodge’s ‘‘ Along the Way” * the tone 
is graver and more reflective, the subjects are more 
varied, and the artistic skill is not inferior. Mrs. 
Dodge is known chiefly as a writer for children, and 
several of the most pleasing pieces in the present 
collection have childhood for their theme ; but the 
tone of most of them is thoughtful, almost didactic, 
and her predominant mood appears to be somewhat 
pensive. With a keen susceptibility to the beauties 
of nature, and great skill in portraying them, she is 
seldom content to regard Nature objectively, but en- 
deavors to associate it in some way with human life 
and human destiny. The subjoined is a fair speci- 
men of her usual manner, though it contains no hint 
of those quaint conceits which she manages so skill- 
fully : 

FAITH. 
The wind drove the moon 
Toa sky-built cave, 
And closed it up 
As it were her grave. 
The cave threw wide 
A silver portal— 
And forth she came, 
Serene, immortal ! 


He piled black clouds 
In angry might, 
Till lost in gloom 
Was all her light. 
The clouds a moment 
Held her under ; 
Then, glorified, 
They burst asunder ! 


The wind, that night, 
Bemoaned and whistled 
Till all the forest 
Stirred and bristled ; 
While moonbeams stole 
To tear-wet pillows, 
And found their way 
Through graveyard willows. 


The ‘‘Idylls and Poems” ¢ of Anna Maria Fay 
show respectable skill in versification, but they lack 
spontaneity, and have too much the air of deliberate 
and even laborious manufacture. Most of them, 
moreover, are written in a riddle-my-riddle style, 
which seems designed to baffle rather than to reveal, 
and a certain haziness or indefiniteness of thought 
is reflected in verse whose utterance is scarcely artic- 
ulate and whose meaning can only be guessed. This 
is not so objectionable, perhaps, in avowed allegories, 
such as the first two and longest poems in the little 





* Along the Way. By Mary Mapes Dodge. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 16mo, pp. 136. 

+ Idylls and Poems. By Anna Maria Fay. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 16mo, pp. 103. 


volume ; but one is puzzled to make out why a 
‘*rondeau ” or ‘‘ rondel” should so closely resemble 
the oracles of a sibyl. The ballad of ‘‘ King Sig- 
mund’s Woe,” recast from an incident in William 
Morris’s Sigurd the Volsung, is much the best piece 
in the collection. It is spirited, vigorous, and reso- 
nant; and several of the sonnets are neatly con- 
structed, 


Ir has been truly said that, if there had been 
preserved to us even one novel describing Greek 
social life at say the period of the Athenian suprem- 
acy, with the graphic realism with which Mr. An- 
thony Trollope’s novels depict the England of our 
day, we should have a better and more accurate idea 
of what the Greeks really were than can be obtained 
from all the existing relics of their literature and art. 
Regarded from this view-point, such stories as “ Di 
Cary” * have a definite and high value, whatever 
may be their deficiencies in other respects. Miss 
Thornton’s story is a picture of Southern plantation 


_ life at the period just following the close of the war, 


when society was painfully readjusting itself to the 
new order of things; when the incidents, at once 
grotesque and pathetic, connected with so complete 
a social catastrophe, were more pronounced than they 
now are; and when the passions and prejudices 
aroused by the conflict had not yet had time to sub- 
side. At some future time this period will possess 
a peculiar interest for the student of American his- 
tory, and Miss Thornton’s picture of it will have 
value on account of its minutely faithful delineation. 
As an example of rigid realism the story is almost as 
notable as “ L’Assommoir ”—not that it contains any 
of the horrors of that work, or exhibits the least ten- 
dency to deal with improper things, but the author’s 
whole concern has been to depict men and women 
with photographic accuracy, and to relate with the 
utmost exactness the ordinary incidents that make 
up their daily life. It is evident that the author, in 
her desire to be wholly realistic, misses some of the 
finer aspects of the social life she paints so mi- 
nutely. 

It is a long step which Miss Fothergill has taken 
from “ The First Violin” to “ Probation,”+ and one 
which, we fear, is not altogether in the right direc- 
tion. The earlier story was a picture of the Bohe- 
mian phase of art-life in Germany, and was written 
with enthusiasm, sympathy, and knowledge ; ‘‘ Pro- 
bation” has for its background the terrible “‘ cotton 
famine” in Lancashire, produced by the closing of 
Southern ports during our civil war, and is written 
with sympathy and knowledge, but without that al- 
most lyrical fervor and intensity which gave its most 
distinctive feature to its predecessor. The differ- 
ence between the two stories appears to be that 





* Di Cary. A Novel. By M. Jacqueline Thornton. 
Appletons’ Library of American Fiction. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 8vo, pp. 231. 

+ Probation. A Novel. By Jessie Fothergill. Lei- 
sure Hour Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 16mo, 
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“ The First Violin” was the spontaneous record of 
an experience which had fired and inspired the au- 
thor’s whole nature ; while ‘‘ Probation” is the more 
prosaic product of a deliberate and conscious choice 
of an “effective subject” for a story, which might 
stimulate the author's imagination, indeed, but which 
could hardly touch her feelings very profoundly. 
And this difference tells throughout, to the disad- 
vantage of the later story. Myles Heywood is but 
a pallid and impersonal sort of figure in comparison 
with the picturesque and fascinating Eugen Cour- 
voisier, and none of the characters in “ Probation” 
have that intense vitality which gives a sort of ob- 
jective realism to those of the earlier story. Nor 
are the circumstances and incidents of the one story 
so pleasing as those of the other. The complica- 
tions which in “ The First Violin” exemplified the 
truth that the course of true love never runs smooth, 
only deepened the romantic charm of the work ; but 
one feels that the agony of a starving people is too 
tremendous a fact to form part of the mere machin- 
ery of a love-story. We should observe, however, 
that such faults as we have pointed out are conspicu- 
ous only when we compare the story with “ The 
First Violin,” which we spoke of at the time of its 
appearance as a very remarkable beginning for an 
author. Compared with the average of current fic- 
tion, ‘‘ Probation” is deserving of very high praise, 
both for its interest as a story and for its skill as a 
composition. 

There is nothing in the new volume of the “ No- 
Name Series” quite so clever as its title,* unless it 
be the quotation from Coleridge which forms its 
motto: “I once knew a man who had advanced to 
such a pitch of self-esteem that he never mentioned 
himself without taking off his hat.” The story itself 
contains many striking passages and several effective 
“ situations,” but it bears about the same relation to 
a finished work of art that a corduroy road does to 
a macadamized highway. Of plot, or sequence, or 
consistency, there is next to nothing; and at the 
close of the book the story simply ends without com- 
ing to'a conclusion. The author’s idea of novel- 
making appears to be that the prime necessity is a 
number of dramatic incidents or tableaux, which may 
be flashed upon the reader under the full glare of 
calcium lights. Whether these incidents are con- 
secutive to each other, or are the natural outgrowth 
of what has gone before, is a matter of minor impor- 
tance ; and, in fact, they seem to be arranged upon 
the principle that the interesting is the unexpected, 
And so of the characters. Some extreme, unusual, 
abnormal type is chosen, and then, in order to set it 
off most effectively, it is contrasted with its exact 
antithesis, which is as extreme and abnormal in the 
other direction. But even this is not stimulating 
enough, and accordingly on every critical occasion 
these characters are represented as doing the precise 
thing which it could never be conjectured that they 
should do, and as changing ré/es with the fantastic 





* His Majesty, Myself. No-Name Series. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 299. 


facility of a transformation scene. The author would 
doubtless repudiate the suggestion, but we are com- 
pelled to think that his story is as exciting and un- 
wholesome in its way as the sensational preaching 
which he so vigorously satirizes. To turn from it to 
a simple and realistic record of every-day life will 
affect the reader like sipping gruel after a draught of 
brandy-and-soda ; and this not because the gruel is 
essentially insipid, but because the palate has been 
unnaturally and unhealthily stimulated. Yet it must 
be admitted that the book asserts itself and compels 
attention. There arc several situations that are 
wonderfully dramatic and intense ; the portrait of 
Thirimore, the popular preacher, will inevitably set 
readers to searching for the original among several 
well-known men ; and there are two or three farm- 
house scenes which are as genuine and real as any 
other faithful transcript from nature. 

In complete contrast with the preceding is Mrs, 
Mulock-Craik’s “ Young Mrs. Jardine,” * a love-story 
of the most correct and conventional type, with a 
good young man, a very good young lady, a cruel 
mamma and worldly sisters, much interpolated mor- 
alizing about “duty” and “right” and “ patience ” 
and “ gentlemanliness,” struggles against the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, and a most satis- 
factory fulfillment of all the requirements of poetic 
justice. The story itself descends perilously near the 
level of commonplace, and, if anything were needed 
to drag it down and anchor it there, it is amply sup- 
plied by the illustrations. Of the way in which pic- 
tures can fetter and vulgarize the imagination instead 
of aiding it, we have seldom seen a better example. 


Some of the most characteristic portions of the 
“ Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat ” * having already 
appeared in this “ Journal,” we are absolved from the 
duty of describing them in detail ; but, in enjoying 
the entertainment which their piquant personalities 
afford, the reader might easily overlook the fact that 
these Memoirs are likely to be reckoned among the 
most important literary productions of our time. 
Hitherto the Memoirs of Saint-Simon have held 
a unique and special place in literature, and their 
interest will last as long as any curiosity is felt re- 
garding the doings of the Grand Monarch and his 
court; but Madame de Rémusat’s Memoirs are 
equally frank, equally graphic, and equally pungent, 
while they have the advantage of dealing with a per- 
sonality and an epoch infinitely more picturesque and 
significant. Napoleon has been the subject of an 
entire literature, and there is probably no figure in 
history that has impressed itself so vividly upon the 
popular imagination ; but, while we have been ren- 


* Young Mrs. Jardine. A Novel. By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 16mo, pp. 414. 

+ Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 1802-1808. With 
a Preface and Notes by her Grandson, Paul de Rémusat. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and 
John Lillie. In three volumes. Vol. I. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. xlviii.-178. 
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dered more than sufficiently familiar with the emperor 
and the general, it has been reserved for Madame de 
Rémusat to reveal to us the man. Considering the 
hackneyed character of the subject, it would seem 
impossible that any new Napoleonana (if we may 
coin a word) could possess much freshness or novelty; 
yet we feel, in reading Madame de Rémusat’s pages, 
that we have never really known Napoleon before— 
never succeeded in penetrating beneath that invinci- 
ble reserve and that theatrical posturing and parad- 
ing which deceived his most intimate associates at 
the time, and which have baffled the curiosity of two 
generations of historical inquirers. 

We have already said that Madame de Rémusat 
has the advantage of Saint-Simon in the greater in- 
terest and picturesqueness of her subject; and we 
may add that she has equally the advantage of him 
in her method of treating it. Curiously striking and 
piquant as many portions of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs 
are, there are whole chapters, whole volumes, of them 
with which all save the historical student would 
cheerfully dispense ; but we doubt if Madame de 
Rémusat will ever find a reader who will wish her 
book shorter by even a phrase. The very defects of 
her style—its lack of that artificial brilliance and 
self-conscious grace which are so highly esteemed by 
her countrymen—lend only an additional attraction 
to her Memoirs. The first and indispensable re- 
quirement of such writings is that they should con- 
vey the impression of being faithful, accurate, and 
sincere ; and the confidence of the reader is entirely 


won by the simplicity, the directness, and the un- 
studied easy flow of Madame de Rémusat’s style. 
Its very simplicity and ease, indeed, will be apt to 
betray the reader into under-estimating the author's 


art and skill, It is rare that such keen observation 
is combined with so impartial a judgment and such 
sensitive sympathies ; but Madame de Rémusat is 
quite as successful in portraying what she sees as she 
isin seeing and comprehending, and several of her 
sketches in the preliminary chapter entitled “ Por- 
traits and Anecdotes ” are worthy of being compared 
in fidelity if not in finish with any that have been 
produced by the greatest masters of the art. 

Besides the introductory chapter mentioned above 
the book contains a prefatory essay of nearly fifty 
pages by M. Paul de Rémusat, grandson of the au- 
thor, in which he briefly narrates the life of Madame 
de Rémusat prior to her arrival at court, and sketches 
in the background against which her recollections are 
to be projected. This essay, in spite of its touching 
occasionally upon controversial politics, is eminently 
useful and interesting ; and the same may be said of 
the notes which the same author has supplied. A 
series of Appendices supplements and illustrates the 
text; and the Memoirs will at once take a high— 
perhaps the highest—place among those curious and 
instructive volumes which take us behind the scenes 
in the great drama of history and show us the actors 
en famille, 


WHILE Madame de Rémusat contents herself with 
lifting the veil which obscures our view of the lead- 


ing actors upon the stage of history, Mr. John T. 
Short, in his “ North Americans of Antiquity,” * at- 
tempts to penetrate that “ dark backward and abysm 
of time” which lies behind history itself, and to de- 
cipher for us such traces as remain of those ancient 
and vanished peoples who occupied our continent 
prior to the advent of Columbus. In spite of the 
difficulties which attend the effort to elucidate these 
dark problems, he thinks that “the age of North 
American antiquity is not all darkness, but on the 
contrary is rapidly growing radiant with light” ; and 
the constantly increasing interest felt in all archzo- 
logical questions has led him to believe that a work 
embodying the latest information regarding the ori- 
gin, migrations, and life of the races of American 
antiquity “would meet with the favorable attention 
of the public and of the specialist in this field.” 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of Mr. Short’s 
book, in comparison with others in the same field, is 
that it is written, as he says, in “‘ the spirit of inquiry 
rather than of advocacy,” and is ‘‘ the embodiment 
of an honest search for the truth.” Most of the pre- 
vious writers upon ancient America have had some 
hypothesis to verify or some theory to defend, and as 
a general thing have dealt far more extensively in 
speculation than in fact. Mr. Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft was almost the first archeologist who addressed 
himself to the subject in the spirit of impartial criti- 
cism, and with the tests of severe scientific analysis ; 
and Mr. Short has followed loyally in his footsteps, 
viewing the facts from a somewhat different stand- 
point, and consequently reaching somewhat differ- 
ent conclusions. The extent to which they differ in 
their interpretations is the measure of the uncertainty 
which, in spite of the recent activity in archzeological 
inquiry and research, still hangs about the most ele~ 
mentary questions involved in the problem ; yet that 
there is some ground for Mr. Short’s sanguine antici- 
pations is shown by the fact that, during the few 
years that have elapsed since the publication of Mr. 
Bancroft’s work, several of the riddles which had 
previously baffled the ingenuity of antiquarians have 
been finally and satisfactorily solved. And if, as Mr. 
Short confidently asserts, a key has at last been found 
to the Maya hieroglyphics, then there can be no 
doubt that we are on the eve of discoveries which 
will reveal to us at least as much concerning those 
ancient civilizations and peoples whose relics cover 
our continent as is known of the similar antiquities 
of Europe. 

Mr. Short’s book will be especially acceptable to 
the general reader, because it is a summary or com- 
pend of all the knowledge that has been gained con- 
cerning prehistoric America, and because it is a sort 
of index to the works of all previous writers—di- 
recting the reader to the precise page and book 
where he may find such further information upon 
any given topic as he may desire to obtain. In this 
latter respect it is less exhaustive than Mr. Bancroft’s 





* The North Americans of Antiquity. Their Origin, 
Migrations, and Type of Civilization considered. By 
John T. Short. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, 
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great work ; but for that very reason it will better 
answer the purposes of those readers whose opportu- 
nities are restricted to the better known and more 
accessible authorities. Its special value for students 
lies in the fact that it brings together the results of 
those investigations which have been prosecuted with 
unprecedented ardor during the past four or five 
years, and which have been unusually fruitful. The 
cliff-dwellings of the West and the ruins at Aztec 
Springs open up new problems to the American 
archzologist, and wonderful progress has been made 
in the accumulation of data regarding the ancient 
Mound-builders, Most of this later information has 
been gathered by Mr. Short from the Smithsonian 
Reports, the Reports of the Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Territories, the proceedings 
of scientific societies, private memoirs, and other 
sources little known and not easy of access. 

The author’s method of treatment is systematic 
and thorough, and his style is simple but clear and 
picturesque. The volume is copiously and admirably 
illustrated, with many cuts not previously seen in 
books of the kind. 


THE latest addition to “English Men of Let- 
ters” is “ John Milton,” by Professor Mark Patti- 
son.* The author remarks at the outset that of 
Milton we know more personal details than of any 
man of letters of the seventeenth century, and that 
in Professor Masson’s ‘‘ Life of Milton” we have 
the most exhaustive biography that was ever com- 
piled of any Englishman. ‘‘ My excuse,” he adds, 
‘for attempting to write of Milton after Mr. Masson 
is that his life is in six volumes octavo, with a total 
of some four to five thousand pages. The present 
outline is written for a different class of readers— 
those, namely, who can not afford to know more of 
Milton than can be told in some two hundred and 
fifty pages.” The work with which Professor Patti- 
son’s will most naturally be compared is Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s little monograph on Milton in the se- 
ries of “ Classical Writers,” and the two really com- 
plement each other. Professor Pattison is fuller in 
biographical details ; Mr. Brooke offers more of in- 
terpretative criticism and commentary. Of Milton’s 
life and minor writings the reader will learn most 
from Professor Pattison ; but, as a guide to the study 
or reading of Milton’s great poetical masterpieces, 
Mr. Brooke is incomparably more helpful and ade- 
quate. 

. . . » A work upon which much labor has been 
expended, and which ought to prove edifying toa 
very large circle of readers, is “ Lives of the Lead- 
ers of our Church Universal,”+ containing brief 





* English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. 
John Milton. By Mark Pattison. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 16mo, pp. 215. 

+ Lives of the Leaders of our Church Universal, 
from the Days of the Successors of the Apostles to the 
Present Time. The Lives by European Writers from 
the German, as edited by Dr. Ferdinand Piper. Now 
translated into English, and edited, with added Lives by 


biographies of one hundred and twenty-five of the 
most eminent Christians of all countries and denoth- 
inations from the days of the successors of the Apos- 
tles to the present time. The bulk of the work is 
translated from a similar collection in German, ed- 
ited by Dr. Ferdinand Piper, and written by eminent 
German, French, and English scholars; but Dr. 
Maccracken, the American editor, has added biog- 
raphies of thirty Americans of the various denomina- 
tions, and also of the most famous missionaries in 
foreign lands. The American lives, like the Euro- 
pean, are written by eminent scholars ; and the book 
as a whole is a valuable contribution to that some- 
what meager department of theological literature 
which is equally interesting and edifying to the whole 
body of Christian readers. 

. « «+ Mr. Towle has shown excellent judgment 
in selecting the subjects for his “ Young Folks’ 
Heroes of History.” The first two volumes were 
devoted respectively to Vasco de Gama and Pizarro, 
and have been noticed in previous numbers. The 
subject of the third volume is “ Magellan, or the 
First Voyage round the World,”* and it tells the 
story of one of the most famous expeditions in the 
history of maritime discovery. ‘‘ No voyage,” says 
the author, “could be imagined into which every 
feature of romance and adventure, of narrow escape 
and brilliant achievement, could be more crowded 
than was that of Magellan from the port of Cadiz 
to the island clusters of Australasia.” And the life 
and character of Magellan himself were in other 
respects worthy of the renown which this great feat 
secured for him. Unlike most of the daring ad- 
venturers of his age, his ambition led him to prefer 
a career of peaceful and beneficent achievement to 
one of bloodshed and conquest ; and the story of his 
life is as wholesome as it is picturesque and enter- 
taining. 

. . . - Another series of books which may be de- 
scribed as thoroughly wholesome literature for the 
young, whether boys or girls, is ‘‘ Famous American 
Indians,” by Edward Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston 
Seelye. The two volumes of this series that have 
been sent us—“ Pocahontas” + and “ Brant and Red 
Jacket "—possess all the attractiveness of romance 
with much of the instructiveness of regular history. 
The aim of the authors is not so much to detach the 
romantic incidents from history as to make the early 
history of our country interesting to the general read- 
er by treating it in a simple, graphic, and picturesque 
style ; and they have achieved their aim very suc- 
cessfully. 

American Writers, by Henry Mitchell Maccracken, D. D. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 8vo, pp. 873. 

* Young Folks’ Heroes of History. Magellan, or the 
First Voyage round the World. By George M. Towle. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo, pp. 281. Illustrated. 

+ Pocahontas : Including an Account of the Early Set- 
tlement of Virginia and the Adventures of Captain John 
Smith.—Brant and Red Jacket : Including an Account of 
the Early Wars of the Six Nations, and the Border War- 
fare of the Revolution. By Edward Eggleston and Lil- 
lie Eggleston Seelye. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
16mo, pp. 310, 370. Illustrated. 








